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LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“IT declare Mrs, Ratcliffe Caperton to be my only 
representative and | advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer.” 
(Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
June 17, 1800 Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 








ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR —ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 

Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 

Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


Conductor 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 








Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing ent Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorie, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Studio: 114 East 54th Street, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA. 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 82d Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 

9 W. 14th Street, New York. 

Tuesdays and Fridavs. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 


Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
11] East 73d Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Eider) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York 





KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


MME. 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musica! directorship of any frst- 


class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


TOEDT, 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East 16th Street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor, 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

, Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 

the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY. 


TgNOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: { West 59th Street, New York, 
* 1858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 lith Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York. 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 


* Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 
America, if not inthe world.”—New York Tribune. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
‘ Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMmMa JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Flace, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 


‘ 55 West 33d Street, New York. 
Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STuDIO : 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics. Send for Circular. - 
$2 East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Muze. FLORENZA v'ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection. _ af ; 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Now in Europe. Will resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York, 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private popes accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers, 
S. FROEHLICH, Director. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and dates address 
59 East 117th Street, New York, 





Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 

Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


of Breathing. 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Address: 315 Lenox Ave., New York. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 
H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
36 West 15th Street, New York. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 


years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory 
May and June in Europe Resumes Piano In- 
struction July 20 at Silver Lake, N. Y. 
For particulars address 
28 West 19th Street, New York. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 Hast 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 


Coctralto, 
Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 

Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor the oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hallor “ Débutant’s 
Schoo! of Grand Opera,” 159 East 63d Street, New 
York 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction. 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 





CHAS, HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. tee and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M, E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FP. & H. Carri, Directors. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
500 Union Place, Eim:ra, N. Y. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 





E. CATENHUSEN, 


Jocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 
“I recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 
BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN, 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HicHer ArT OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 





LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lam i’s latest technical develop ts on 
voice pr 


‘oduction. 
Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


FRANK G. DosserT, Director. 
Address : 102 Bast 84th Street, New York. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocat INnsTRUCTION, 
128 Wést 39th Street, New York. 





BERTHA MAY FOX, 
Soprano, 


Concert and Oratorio. 
Address: 157 East 36th Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





AD, NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 

Permanent address; 

Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St.,New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. ; 
Address : 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





Miss BURNETTIE P. COIT, 

Pupil of the famous Mme. F LORENZA. @’ ARONA, 
Certificated graduate of her ** S 1 Teachers’ 

Course.” Instruction. 124 East 44th Stree’, New 

York ; Lauter Poteet Newark, N. “ae 


wat LUISA CAPPIANL 
123 West 39th Street, 
New oe 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Mrs. ae CHURCHILL ray 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to 1 F. M. 


138 5th Avenue, New York. 


Paris. 


Paris. 


London, England. 











COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D" enahhete POUR L’AVENIR. 


Mur. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 


French Elocutien. 
Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


> 





Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 
34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mag. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusuic Concerts Every Monrn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 











lete artistic preparation—French, 
Baglithe Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 


THEATRE FoR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 
64 Rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 


VOICE PLAGEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 
(Park Monceau.) 


MADAME DE: LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS —— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET, 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIRKE ARTOT), 


PARIS. 








39 Rue de Prony, 


Pare Monceau, PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de UVOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille, 





Paris, France. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 
round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathr coms, Light. 











Boston. 








A. J. GOODRICH, 


Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago, 
Author of ‘“‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
~ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
* “ Music as a Language,’ ‘ &c., &e, 
Personal ot corresp in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 





E, A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, . 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Ptano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


(2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





ADELE LEWING, 
Pianist, 
will return to America Septemberi. For engage- 
ments and lessons (Leschetizky method) apply to 
Vienna, Austria, Maximilianplatz 5. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 











SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Pare Monceau.) 6% Rue de Prony, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 


speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 








Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 


_ THEATRE In STUDIO. 
LT ct aS E ieas Rue de Milan, Paris. 
KM. EMILE BERTIN, 

Stage wencttelh 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete oes. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three vears. Terms, moderate. 

30 Rue St. , Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 
Conservatoire Professor. 
GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Haléevy, PARIS. 








Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 

















MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele, 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Op sra, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 








MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 


385 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. 





SUMMER COURSE 


AT THE 


Virgil Piano School, 


Beginning August 3 and lasting five weeks. for 
the special accommodation of teachers and others 
who wish to learn the Virgil Method during 
vacation time. 


Full Corps of Teachers. Ten Recitals Free. 


SPECIALTIES: Piano a Pre = 
Teachers to Teach the Virgil Met 
ct Harmony, Lessons in Theory ond Play- 
;, Advanced Instruction in Interpretation 
on ‘Public Performance. 





The Entire Course will include pat Lessons. Price, $45.00. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 West 15th St., New York City. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 
FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross P. Vice-Pr 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice- President. 
Werbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 


Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send fcr catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Secretary, 
19 & 21 BK. 14th STREET, NEW YORE. 


yo) 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation 
Principal—Sir posmonnyt ae 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, aes Singing, 
Sight Reading He wage we Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes, Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 145, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady a. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Eari’s Court, 8. W., London. 





HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Ne. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 





Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


ix Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John's Wood, N. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKL. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 








MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defect: s corrected. 

“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a Sens authority 
on vocal training.” — The 

“Mrs. Behnke is well ihowe. ‘as a most excellent 
teacher yn thoroughly philosophical princi- 


ples.” — Zhe Lancet. 
18 Ear!’s Court Square, London, 8. W. 





The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated 8 y of Musici 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
The best means of advertising everything connected with 


music in England, i penne ae land Specimen 
terms ts be forward pects to nie eee 
offices: 19 Berners ‘o "LONDO Ww. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Beriin. 


loot 











Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Keil, Berlin. 

Sole ae ince were of most of the ieading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carre no, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Em1i Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











( UR Productions of the present year are 


we have ever offered, and 











the finest 


represent both in exterior jinish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the _ critical 
examination of the musi- 






cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOoOBSTON. 





CONSERVATORY ELINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germay), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal. 
Art}; Kiindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr,-Miss Jeppe (piano)’ 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Schoel), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY, 


Thirty-vighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson- Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmap, Music Director 
Hoépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admi gtanted also at othertimes. Pros 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the 











COLOG NE-ON-THE-RHINE, 


TEL OCOONSERVATORY OF ' MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER, 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental! (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(@) concert singing and (d) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term will begin September 15; next entrance examination takes place September 15 at the 
College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5) The yearly fees are 300 marks (75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello 
classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

Vor full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WATIOGAN YY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT “> SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston &St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





BSTABLISHED 1846. » 


C. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, ; 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal 
5 conditions. 

Seago %*% @ 


LARGEST HO SE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
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Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. a is 
Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


S.&P.ERARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Tuorovucn Musicat Epucation AFTer THE Metuops or Foremost 
Evurorgan CONSERVATORIES. 








WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





PAINTER & EWING, 
PIANOS. 


1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW WATER MOTORS. 


For Organs, Molians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 

No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00, 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard St., Balci e, Md. 
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Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZifGFELD, 
Louis FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Musical Directors. 


Catalogue full information mailed free 
tpon appl 


Chicago Conservatory of Musie. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ti. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . .  .  ~ Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, . . . Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . . . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, + + + Organ. 
8. BE. JACOBSOHN, . . . .« . « Violim, 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &e, 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Flocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 





Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term, 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues addres 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Céncinnati, Ohio. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 


Pn | for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprisin 
SEMINARY: 


all solo and all orchestral instruments). 


Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 


VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 


GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LupWic BUSSLER (Com 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH 


sical History) ; 


sition, oy u 
RIEDR. GERNSHEIM, 


HRLICH, Prof. 


A. PAPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 


Poenttz (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, R 


al Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOL- 


LAENDER, HEINRICH BANDLER, WILLY NIRKING (Violin); LEO SCHRATTENHOLZ ('Cello), etc , etc. 
Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 


8 Prospectuses may be obtained thro! the Conservatory. 
f Pupils pa mt atany time. Consultation hours from 11 4.M, to1 P.M. 
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THe MusICcAL Coussen, 
8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, t 
Parts, May 31, 1896. 
THovucnts py A Prima Donna. 
Le Penseur suppose |'Erudit—Renan. 


HE difference ‘* infatuation ” and 
** love”? 

Under an infatuation one will commit crime, lie, steal, 
forge, murder, lose honor, virtue. In love one would 
rather lose the obj ct by death or circumstance than risk 
his loss through co..tempt or disgust, the inevitable result 
of dishonorable method. 

True love loves the other better than self. Infatuation is 
the unruly desire for selfish gratification. One is noble 
and uplifting, however unfortunate; the other debased 
and debasing in tendency, however gilded the outline. 

What to do with a girl under the influence of an un- 
suitable attraction ? 

Most certainly not oppose or restrict her. Let her seem 
to go her way. The cyclonic force cannot be outwitted, it 
may be diluted, diverted, demagnetized! I should hold up 
to her view the real character of the man, his ways of life 
and condition ; picture the results of the association, give 
similar experiences of self and friends, without anger, 
prejudice, irritation, self-interest, blame or sarcasm. The 
cause is physiological, the case not isolated. It is not a 
case for blame. It should be treated with the utmost care 
and wisdom untouched by anger--the usual means em- 
ployed in cases of youthful folly. Once a girl thinks, in- 
fatuation ceases. Abnormal feeling is its source. 

Can a woman love twice ? 

Yes, a woman can love twice if the types of lover are 
radically and distinctly the opposite of each other. The 
woman who becomes attached a second time through a 
discovered resemblance, real or fancied, makes a terrible 
mistake and is bound to rue it. Comparison ends in dis- 
aster inevitably. 

What means are best for conquering trouble ? 

Above all things, hiding the evidences of it from the 
world and getting into communion with and active pur- 

suit of whatever appeals most strongly fo the upper 
nature. With one it is music, another painting, another 
writing, and so on. 

Although my life is music itis not that. Music would 
have driven me mad, or to suicide, had I looked to it as a 
friend in crises of my life. With me it is nature. A 
forest, the desolate prairie, the sea, rocks, start the re- 
cuperative force and bring a strength to recommence, not 
to be found elsewhere on earth. I must be alone though. 
People are no good. People at best only p i-t-y! They are 
chiefly only curious! The best friend cannot get it. Ex- 
cept as the means of starting the paralyzed nature into 
new motion, people are a failure in time of serious grief. 
Work, with a capital W, is the thing ! 

The chief source of power in my career ? 

Reliance upon an unknown, unseen, unpalpable force 
that, as such, takes personal recognition of my needs, 
guards me from danger, guides me in perplexity, and abso- 
lutely restrains me from wrong decision. From girlhood 
this force has been as real, as palpable a thing as this play- 
bill I hold in my hand. When I lose this I have no certain 
power, no enthusiasm, no inspiration. I walk on the 
ground and grope asin thedark. With it 1 am uplifted, in- 
spired, unhindered, and, as I feel, a means for the transmis- 
sion of noble thought through my particular line of expres- 
sion—the operatic stage, 

No, it has nothing to do with any “ religion,” so called ; 
it is a purely spiritual force. I follow this guiding in the 
most trivial matters, so small as writing a letter or going 
out of doors, Ihave never had the sensation of fear in all 
my life, and I expect to die without it. 

On the stage the most pathetic thing of all is the lack of 
self-sustaining force of character among members of the 
companies. They seem to be wholly lacking in reflection 
asaclass. This is especially sad in members of the com- 
pany who are growing older. I see the wings of the but- 
terfly growing weak, and know they will die in the evening. 
The desolation of the thought as age comes on and per- 


between 


sonal power diminishes without any ‘‘ looking for "—ugh, 
it is terrible! 

The first necessity of success? 

After talent, the power to keep up the measure of com- 
parison between one’s own capacity and that of a superior. 

The leading must be slow. One must be submissive to 
Art as to Grief —bow the head and accept. It is useless to 
buffet or fight. Art cannot be a servant, a broom for de 
sires. Its expression must be the outgrowth of self-educa- 
tion, self-mastery. 

The chief drawback to the success of the average femi- 
nine aspirant is that she begins too big. She is either 
burdened by realism or fettered by mercenary motives or 
vanity, and reaches for immediate fame under those con- 
ditions. Most girls learn to sing as they would to knit 
stockings. 

Stage temptation? 

There is no annoyance to the woman, however beautiful, 
who regards dress as a covering and a diamond as a peb- 
ble. Men invariably supplement advance by presents. 
The refusal of them on the start indicates the status of the 
woman’s mind and moral (or tasteful) nature, and is re- 
spected nine times in ten. A stage woman, as every 
other, no more and no less, must imagine herself clad in a 
white garment out of doors. A single spot is despoiling 
tothe whole. It requires great care, and she is the one to 
take it. 

Release from the concentration of neighborhood eyes is 
the only added opportunity to a stage woman. The rela- 
tions between self and the loss of self are the same on the 
stage as at the village church door. 

I am solicitous to chivalry for the honor of women. I 
firmly believe I could do harm to the man I saw take ad- 
vantage of a woman. 

The American woman has the best national care of any 
woman on the globe. It is because she dominates there. 
She is distinctive in this, that she is able to think without 
the aid of ateacher! All other women wait for a teacher 
to awaken thought. -Except to outline experience, teach- 
ers do little for an American woman. She dominates. 

Care of the voice? 

Before all things happiness, freedom from care. There 
must be no grief for the singer—that is, no latent, linger- 
ing, brooding worry, or depressing melancholy, This 
lowers all the strings of nerve, spirit, vitality and tone. 
A furious storm, some tremendous outburst that passes, 
may awaken and fire the art surroundings. Melancholy in 
all its forms ruins and wrecks. 

Late hours are disastrous, as is the mixed diet represented 
by the American menu card, which singers should stu- 
diously avoid. 

This talking at highest pitch against cobble stones, 
trains, and "bus rackets is dreadfully wearing to the vocal 
cords when continued, and at least brushes the dust from 
the delicate butterfly wings of tone quality. 

Language? 

For passionate, dramatic, sensational, vocal expressiou 
French is the best medium ; for languorous love Italian, 
for power, greatness, sublimity German by all means. 
Sara Bernhardt is the best exponent of tone production in 
the world. 

Costuming ? ( 

The difficulty of securing costumes for serious drama in 
America is appalling when a foreigner first discovers it. 
The country is so given over to comic opera idea that fitting 
material must all be imported. 

A historic drama to be artistic must be historically cor- 
rect in dressing and surroundings, a fact of which the 
Fifth avenue man milliner is not aware, and will not be 
convinced. He thinks that color and gorgeousness are 
what are necessary for the stage. It is his circus training. 
If I wish a sixteenth century bodice, he brings out a ‘‘ miss- 
fit” that has been returned by an uptown belle and insists 
that it is ‘‘justthe thing.” Then he gets mad instead of 
learning about it if I am ‘not satisfied 

In Europe the customer has the traditions of the various 
operas of ancient or modern times, and is as careful of 
their accurate observance as the most exacting ‘‘ star ” 
could be. One can order costumes for a certain drama 
and leave the country without ever seeing them, sure of 
absolute satisfaction on opening the neatly labeled trunks 
that have been sent after. 

For Erminie or Pinafore, however, one could do much 
better in America. 

Responsibility ? 

Yes, to be a great anything is a great thing. .It is a 
great thing to be an interpreter, through expression, it is a 
great thing to be an interpreter of position. It is a still 
greater thing to be director of a company of interpreters. 
One must be a reader of a philosophy, history, religion, 
music. One cannot interpret who has only a knowledge of 
technical effects. Music is a mystery ; the closet research 
fails to find it. There is no high position without high 
duties, and no worthy musician without a knowledge of 
them. ane 
Paris. 

Such a row over the falling of a chandelier! What mat- 
ters it anyway that a great blazing body of several thou- 








}sand pounds should drop out of a'clear ceiling upon the 











heads of a sensation loving and musical people below! 
That is what an opera house.is for, to give performances 
that are at once impressive, uplifting to the spirit, quite 
carrying away in fact to the senses of the audience. 

Why it should stay up is the question to any practical 
American mind, who wonders how, inthe name of all that 
is patience, fully one-third of a paying audience will coz, 
tentedly endure, season after séason, to sit with a small 
mountain of light between them and the stage so that they 
have to dodge and peep and twist, and kneel even, to get a 
glimpse of the upper settings, to whom the lower setting is 
always veiled in a fog of reflections, while lame backs, 
pained eyes, diminished eyesight and aching heads pay 
for the privilege of having it announced in cold print every 
once in a while that ‘tthe most artistic chandelier in the 
world is in the Paris Opera House.” 

In peculiar contrast with the New Worid tenets whese 
legend is ‘‘ Whatever is is wrong,” runs the inconceivable 
paralysis of this sleepy Old World described in the words 


'«« Whatever is is right.” Another thing which must im- 


press an American in this regard is the methodicality of 
the proceedings as to finding out cause, cure and preven- 
tion of the accident. 

Had it happened in New York a Sua or a World re- 
porter would have been on the spot before the thing 
had more than left its moorings; he would have laid 
the uncut end of his pencil on cause, cure and preven- 
tion then and there, before the thing had touched the first 
wood, and the knowledge would have been selling all over 
the city before the house was cleared. 

Here a regular “ commission” of regular scientists had to 
be appointed next day, and the result will not be arrived 
at for fifteen days ! 

The peculiar accident rather dampened Melba’s home 
coming. The Thomas gala which she was to inaugurate, 
coming the night following, was disturbed by thoughts of 
postponement, by a natural nervousness, exaggerated re- 
ports of the character of the case, and a suppressed gnaw- 
ing of conscience that a gala should be allowed to proceed 
while the body of one of the victims was lying scarce dead 
a few yards away, and while pain of mind and body were 
fresh as a result of it. 

The féte was, nevertheless, a success on the face of it. 
Renaud as Ham/et, Deschamps-Jéhin, the Queen, and 
Melba, the luckless OfAe/éa, made a triangle attraction 
sufficient to extinguish a dozen “‘ lustres,” consciences 
thrown in. Ovations were enthusiastic and artists content. 
All Paris was there ; titles, brains, money, race and dress, 
and certainly a moral monument no less than the stony 
statue was erected to the French musician in whose honor 
it was held. 

Reminiscence was rife in box and foyer. The French 
are always reminiscent when not creative— anything to 
dodge progress. There was reminiscence as to Nilsson, to 
Faure, to Maurel, to discussions as to early opinions of the 
young composer of Psyché, Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté, and 
Caid, who was the talk of France one night twenty-eight 
years ago, when Kean was at the Odéon, Patti and Nico- 
lini were in the Italian, singing Trovatore, Mme. Carvalho 
Marguerite at the Opéra Comique (?), with Capoul and 
Melchessédec and Got and Judic and the Princess Metter- 
mich in their primes, discussions as to how Hamlet 
should and should not be played, with souvenirs of Fech- 
ter, Irving, Rossi, Mounet-Sully ana Edwin Booth. 

To the normal woman lover there must always be a jar 
in the sympathy for Ophe/#a, on account of the moonlighty, 
long haired, whining, spooky, graveyardy character of 
Hamlet. Women loath such men, and women’s sympathy 
for women is always tinctured by sympathy or antipathy 
for that woman’s lover. Samson now, for instance, Romeo, 
Faust, Tristan, Mephistopheles, Tannhduser even, those 
are the sort of lovers women like on the stage, while in 
point of fact not one of them can compare in power and 
destructiveness with the ordinary American business man 
who is all in one, who has never reduced his royal man- 
hood by doublet or paint or whine, and who has more of 
an art and lover soul between the arms of his fauteuil-than 
is either described or dreamed of in a whole season beliind 
the stage’s footlights. 

ae2e 


The 19th of May was Melba’s ‘ féte day.” The entire 
floor of her elegant apartment was a bower of flowers, aud 
the valet was still busy bearing in the beautiful tributes at 
6 in the evening. Rested from her transatlantic excur- 
sion, she looked beautiful, smiling and happy. 

All things are shaping themselves to make America more 
artistic and less superficial. A financial break up is the 
only object lesson to which they will give attention. When 
impresarios stop looking for prize pigs and seek prize opera 
instead the Art will grow, and they will make money. 


2 * 


Nevada goes to Genoa next week to fill an engagement 
in Lucia and Sonnambula. She speaks in raptures of her 
winter passed in Philadelphia. 

This artist’s home is the most satisfactory I have ever 
seen associated with a public career for a woman. Of 
course such a condition is always abnormal and out of 
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joint with the eternal fitness of things ; but in that domain 
it is impossible to have anything better than in this case, 

Good husband, adorable child, herself young. beautiful, 
fascinating, of one of the most fascinating types of woman- 
hood, a home that is perfection in detail from the most 
conservative and home staying standpoint, the real love 
life existing there, the pure correction of the home duties, 
the sentiments on home life, art life, religion, helpfulness 
to humanity, the social charm, the domestic service, the 
live, present-day, intelligent progressiveness animating the 
household, and the delicious lack of pose and self-con- 
sciousness in it all—I would like to put the whole family 
just as it is under a glass case to go on record as the very 
perfection, the highest and best order of private life pos- 
sible to a feminine professional career. 

Paris is noted for the art interest of its homes. Weeks 
could be passed in any of them, contemplating taste, art, 
history, expression. In this particular home the most in- 
teresting riches are twined together like the twigs and 


straws of a nest. There is no music air, although the * col- 
iections " make one gasp for breath. It is a temptation to 
name over some of the rare treasures of this nest of asso- 
ciation, but what of it? The principle of the thing so out- 


weighs the objects that marvels become trifles and I can- 
not. Besides, to be appreciated they must be seen as they 
are eee 

The Adamowski concert to be given at the Salle Erard is 
the concert event of this week. Max Bruch’s Fantaisie 
Ecossaise, with orchestra; overture of La Princesse 
jaune, by Saint Saéns ; Menuet |’Arlésienne, Bizet ; Mélo- 
die et Cracovienne, by Paderewski, and Mendelssohn’s 
Andante et Finale du Concertc, will comprise the program. 
The Colonne orchestra will accompany. 

A VOCAL LESSON BY SARASATE. 

‘*] believe Fate sent me to this concert to-night,” said a 
vocal student coming away from the Sarasate concert last 
night. ‘it was worth hundreds of dollars tome. It has 
been worth more than a term’s lessons. 

‘IT have been caught and saved when I was heading for 
the wrong track. I have always had a great love for the tones 
of my voice and for the appeal to my imagination through 
them. Since I have been studying here in Paris, however, 
I have been surrounded by big, strong voices, for the most 
part, which seemed to be producing a sort of effect whether 
accompanied by quality or no ; and I am all the time hear- 
ing of the necessity of ‘ big voice,’ ‘large tone,’ ‘ declama- 
tion’ and about the increase in the size of opera halls. I 
have been growing impatient, and had about decided to 
throw over all the melodic sentiment, and search explosion ; 
to delve for tones and compel them, no matter how. 

‘* Hearing Sarasate play to-night has shown me where I 
stood. His genre of playing is exactly what I have always 
dreamed of in voice. What would have become of that if 
he had abandoned it in searching a big dramatic tone 
which did not belong to him any more than height, a 
hooked nose or a big stomach? He would have been banal 
and commonplace, even if he could have achieved it, which 
I doubt. As it is, he is the perfection of the style which 
compels people to listen instead of to hear. It is elegance 
personified. It is divine. 

‘« He will not make a big tone. He will not drag, he will 
not bear down. He will not leave his genre. I notice that 
when he expresses crises he does it by intensity, not by 
largeness, and the effect is equal though wholly different. 
That is wholly my idea. I am so thankful I heard him be- 
fore leaving it. I would rather play like Sarasate than—” 

Comparisons are odious, dear; be content with your 


** lesson. ees 


A sad, beautiful thing has occurred this week. It seems 
that the faithful wife of a poor musician, whom failing eye- 
sight, paralysis, and other, ills had deprived of support, or- 
ganized in her poor way a *‘ benefit concert” to help them 
live a little longer. Despite the offices of kind friends and 
‘ artists’ prices” the little effort brought up with a deficit, 
and the poor old couple, more sad even than wanting, fell 
together and wept like children, feeling that the Lord had 
indeed forsaken them. 

A local paper, getting wind of the affair, stated it as a 
piece of news. Before finishing reading the story Mr. 
Danbé, chef d’orchestre of the Opéra Comique, packed off 
100 frs. to the paper to be sent to the people. The paper 
stated the fact. Before night alist of musicians, among 
them M. Eugéne d'Harcourt with 500 frs.; Emma Calvé, M. 
Toby, the organist ; M. Beer, the composer, and others, 
headed some 1,500 frs. Next morning it was 2,500, and 
“steadily rising,” and now M. Colonne, together with a 
good check, has planned to give a special representation of 
his best gem, The Damnation of Faust, at the Trocadéro 
for the unfortunate musician. And so it goes. 

The world is so beautifully good and so infernally 
thoughtless! People will do anything on earth once you 
point it out to them, and they won't one of them think to 
save anybody's soul or body. 

Here ’s all this row going on again, music and muffled 
drums and Te Deums, over Jean d'Arc’s cinders. Always 
after, after, after! flowers on a coffin, all of it! I would 


rather disappear down a fosse in Fontainebleau forest than 
have a blade of grass laid on my coffin after even one 





year of suffering in this world, in a world in which such 
intense happiness is possible ! 
** # 

Saint-Saéns is in town. He will play his first sonata 
with Sarasate. Mme. Colonne organizes a concert for the 
benefit of orphans at which MM. Pugno and Hollman will 
play and madame will sing, sufficient attraction in itself 
for half Paris. Mme. Ferrari gives also a concert of her 
works with Mlle. Kutscherra and Opéra artists as inter- 
preters. At a matinée given in the Salle Bodiniére by 
Mme. Lebrun, an organist and pianist of superior qualities, 
a Mile. Holmstrand, from the Royal Theatre at Stockholm, 
created something of a sensation by her new beauty and 
singing of Lago’s Ave Maria, and other selections by the 
same writer. This young singer is engaged for the Geneva 
Theatre to sing in Carmen, Favorita, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
&c. Mr. Planel, the violinist, was also heard at the same 
concert in his own compositions, and his talented wife re- 
cited some exquisite things to music, arranged by Thom4 
and by M. Parés, chef of the Garde Républicaine band. 
Mme. Bolska, the star of Mme. Bertrami’s school this sea- 
son, sang Salut 4 toi from Tannhiduser in French ; Ma 
Mignonne of Paderewski, with words by Mickiewicz, in 
Polonaise ; the Roi des Aulnes in German, and the Boléro 
of the Sicilian Vespers, in Italian, lately at a concert given 
to buy a new organ for the English church of St. George’s. 

Mme. Kinen and Mlle. Eustis sang at a grand soirée this 
week given by Mme. Blumenthal. Widor, Carolus Duran, 
Etienne Mallet, the Baroness Henry Rothschild and Count 
Vandal were among the listeners. These American ladies 
are doing our cause much credit in Paris. M. Schlesinger 
gave a charming musicale at his home on Saturday. Mr. 
Adamowski was present and a Mozart festival was given 
by the Marquise de Bron. M. Francis Thomé was among 
the interpreters. 

At a musical reception given by Mrs. Edwin Denby 
many Americans took part, among them Mme. Nevada’s 
little ten year old daughter, who sang a selection from 
Mignon, if you please, and Massenet’s Les Enfants. This 
little girl accompanies her mother in her travels, but a 
governess goes along, so that her education is never inter- 
fered with. Her father has a horror of the higher mathe- 
matical and college educations for women ; and he is per- 
fectly right, but this girl's mind is not neglected. 

M. Michel Carré, the pantomime librettist and play- 
wright, gave a unique and artistic entertainment at his 
home, rue d’Amsterdam, the last week in May. In his social 
entertainments this genial writer is a veritable enfant 
prodigue. 

In two concerts the last of May M. Maurel gave all there 
is in French chanson in songs by Gounod, Hesse, Dubois, 
de Lara, Maréchal, Hahn, Massenet and Holmeés. 

' In 1860 a pupil of Méhul, M. Beaulieu by name, founded 
asociety for the support of Artistes Musiciens under the 
name of Concerts of Classic Song. Although somewhat 
modified in tendency, the traditions are still maintained in 
part, and the annual concert recently given combined work 
by the Chanteurs de St. Gervais, with that of Thomas, 
Lalo, Delibes, &c., and Winkelried by Lacombe. M. Jules 
Danbé is director of the concerts. 

Among recent prizes given by the academy were those 
for a History of Operain Europe before Lulli and Scarlatti, 
and for the translation of Greek authors relative to 
music. 

The French are just waking to the necessity of a ‘‘res- 
piration corset” for women who sing. One is advertised 
this morning as a “‘ great novelty.” 

Mr. Armand Silvestre gave a short and charming confer- 
ence on Rameau as preface to the last concert of ancient 
music and instruments. Fragments from Boréades, a 
posthumous and unpublished lyric tragedy of the composer, 
were given on clavecin, viole d’amour, viole de gambe 
and vielle. Many interesting numbers were given, vocal 
and instrumental, and general regret is felt that the series 
has closed for this season. 

Why do not the Americans in Paris affect these musical 
treats, which seem to be wholly French? Must Americans 
be waked up to an idea that a thing is a fad before ever 
finding pleasure in it? It looks that way sometimes. 

Among other musical doings of value have been a pupils’ 
concert by M. Emile Bourgeois, of the Opéra Comique, 
one of the most valuable and interesting of the season ; a 
concert of sacred music given by M. Georges MacMaster, 
organist-composer, on the occasion of the ‘‘ restauration ” 
of the grand organ of the church of Saint Ambroise, pro- 
grams and interpretation both excellent ; concert by Mlle. 
Baldo, singing teacher, with assistance of Coquelin cadet, 
Jules Loéb, Mile. Syma and others, in which many charm- 
ing things were given and received. 

At a recent concert by the pianist Madame Preinsler da 
Silva, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schubert, Saint- 
Saéns, Couprin, Rameau, Daquin, Schumann, Pfeiffer, 
Massenet and Listz were played. 

Fleur fanée, Scliubert ; l’'Hirondelle, by Daquin, exqui- 
sitely played on the clavecin, and impromptu ballet, by 
Pfeiffer, were enthusiastically encored. Figaro, Temps, 
Gaudlois, Soir, Voltaire spoke admirably of this young 
pianist, who is as earnest and ambitious as she is gifted. 

At Madame Glatz’s, '45 rue de Clichy, during this season 





the following artists among others have taken part in the 
entertainment of many Americans : 

Madame Alexis, violinist; Mr. Arthur Guidi, . violinist ; 
Mr. Albert Lockwood, pianist ; Mile. Germaine Polack, 
second prize pianist from the Conservatoire, but seventeen 
years of age; Mr. Ch. Humphreys, the St. Louis tenor ; 
Miss Maude Reese-Davies, from San Francisco, soprano ; 
Mr. George-Devolle, of Boston, now engaged in London ; 
Mr. Van Goéns, violoncellist. 

Among those who listened were Mrs. Perry Smith and 
daughter, the pretty Mrs. Savage, from Chicago, the 
Gardner family, from Chicago ; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Part- 
ridge, of New York ; Mr. and Mrs. Royce, of Boston ; Mr. 
Galloway, of St. Louis, studying with M. Guilmant ; Mrs. 
T. P. Lee, of Boston; Mrs. M. K. Robinson, of Dubuque, 
and many others of our compatriots. 

A charming dinner was given this week by M. and Mme. 
Mangeot, of the Monde Musical. Many interesting musi- 
cal people were present, and M. Léon Delafosse, the 
pianist, played Chopin, Schubert and Schumann in his best 
style. : 

Mrs. Governor Sprague and her husband left Paris on 
the 22d for America, where Mrs. Sprague takes a finishing 
course with Mr. Chas. R. Adams, of Boston, before enter- 
ing upon her concert tournée. Mrs. Sprague sang a few 
days previously before a company of important French 
critics, who were all that was enthusiastic and pleaded with 
the lady to make her début in France» No wardrobe has 
been sent out of Paris with more taste and richness com- 
bined than that which went packed in the Sprague trunks. 
Mrs. Sprague wears a No. 12'shoe and a glove to match. 

Miss Beeton, an important instructor, of London and 
America, has been in Paris looking up new educational 
methods. Nothing interested her so much as the Yersin 
Phonetic Method for studying French pronunciation. She 
went over the whole ground in theory with the indefati- 
gable inventors, and, as everyone else must be, is most en- 
thusiastic about it. The Yersins expect their book on the 
system to appear in September. 

LAST WORDS. 

Mile. Marie Barna (Barnard) returned this morning from 
London, after a three weeks’ trial of vocal wings, singing 
for Messrs. Vert, Richter, de Reszké, Sir Augustus Harris 
and others. She has made two important engagements, 
one with Messrs. Vert and Mapleson as managers for five 
years ; one at the Royal Opera at Covent Garden for three 
seasons. Jean de Reszké has actually been coaching her in 
Aida. He says that she has a superb voice and a brilliant 
future. 

Dinner party given to-night by Miss Fanny Reed for 
Melba, the Duchess of Manchester and M. Adamowski. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Ayer gives a big dinner and concert 
also this evening in honor of Mrs. Wm. Astor. The concert 
opens with full choir of the Russian church singing the 
coronation anthem ; after that Melba sings the mad scene 
from Lucia. 

Ysaye plays this afternoon at the Comtesse de Greffulhe’s 
with Pugno. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
is to be present. Mme. Saville sang Traviata last night 
with success. The Mme. Carvalho monument subscription 
closed this morning with 23,000 frs. Messrs. Mapleson and 
Wolfsohn are both in town. Fannir Epcar Tuomas. 





Music in Dresden. 
DRESDEN, May 23, 1896. 

IGNORINA FRANCESCHINA PREVOSTI 

who on April 25 made her guesting appearance here 

in Traviata, must be considered by far the most distin- 

guished among foreign opera singers heard here of late ; 

histrionically she is remarkable. She charms her hearers 

by the astonishing ease and thorough freedom of execu- 

tion. Miss Prevosti on the stage seems the real impersona- 

tion of the character she represents, her presence, too, 

being very well fitted to the réle of a 7raviéata dying of 

consumption. The artist makes one forget that she is not 

young, not even good looking, and that the freshness of 
her voice is no more. 

It is just the power she has of throwing herself mind, 
heart, body and soul, into the réle that forms the medium 
by which she carries everything before her. 

Her second appearance was as Xosine in the Barber of 
Seville. I was unable to attend. I am told upon good 
authority that her singing of this part did not quite reach 
the artistic standard of Traviata. The Dresden public, 
however, as well as our entire press, did not fail to pay 
tribute to Miss Prevosti’s remarkable performances. Miss 
Prevosti will return next fall. 

Our own singers, Scheidemantel, Erl and others, gave 
great credit to our renowned institution. As a leader 
Schuch was excellent ; he amply shared in the success of 
the singer. The orchestra in tonal beauty, coloring and 
discreet accompaniment almost surpassed itself. 

Next evening Mozart's Magic Flute was brought out in 
a model way. It surely will live long in the memory of all 
those present, also in mine as one of the most enjoyable 
evenings imaginable. The cast was first rate: Anthes, 
Tamino; Scheidemantel, Papageno; Mrs. Wittich, Pa- 
mina; Miss Wedekind, Papfagena; Miss’ Wuschke (a 
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newly engaged member of our opera personnel), the Queen 
of Night; the other parts were taken by the ladies 
Chavanne, Bossenberger, Troelich, &c. Just as the artists 
on the stage are so largely dependent of the mood of the 
moment, the hearers, too, sometimes may be seized by the 
Stimmung of the occasion and feel inclined to find fault 
with nothing. This was the case with me, and I allowed 
the music to produce its full effect on me. But I do agree 
with the critics that Anthes was not a ‘“ model” Mozart 
singer, that Fraulein Wuschke was not artistically equal to 
such a recherché ensemble. She did very well for a first 
début. These AMances did not seriously injure the per- 
formance, which was given to a crowded house. 

Stradella, with Mr. Herms (also a new opera member) in 
the title réle, was produced some days later. In this opera 
Fraulein Wuschke introduced herself much more favorably. 

_ Schneider's jolly little piece, Kurmirker und Picarde, 
closed the evening, giving Scheidemantel and Miss Gri- 
maldi, our exquisite ballerina, rich opportunity to distin- 
guish themselves in their delicious parts; they took the 
house by storm. Not enough of praise can be spent upon 
our matchless Scheidemantel, who makes so much of even 
the smallest parts. 

Kienzl’s Evangelimann continues to draw full houses. 
Falstaff was given as a festival performance during the 
sport festival week. Then the Nibelungen Ring followed. 
After the Evangelimann no other novelties appeared. 

The last issue of Paul Lindau’s monthly journal, Nord 
und Sid, contains Ernst Schuch’s biography, written by 
Ludwig Hartmann in that well-known spirituelle manner 
of his, which for good treatment and liveliness of style, 
added to the interest every musician takes in Schuch’s per- 
sonality, claims attention. The biography corrects several 
previous wrong statements made by other less well informed 
writers. It also sells separately as a ‘‘ Sonderabdruck,” 
called Ernst Schuch und das moderne Kapellmeisterthum 
(Editor Schottlaender, Breslau). j 

Ilearn from it that Schuch, like many musiciaiis, was 
not destined for the musical career from childhood. Only 
by chance his exceptional endowments in this line came to 
be known to leading persons of the profession, such as 
Theodor Lobe, Schweighofer, Pollini and others. In 1872 
Pollini engaged the young, fiery musician to conduct his 
Italian opera company, which boasted of soloists such as 
Desirce Art6t Padilla, Marini, Bossi, &c., and the same 
year in April the Dresden Royal Opera direction attached 
Schuch as leader for our renowned Saxon orchestra, which 
charge he has since filled to the satisfaction of His Majesty 
King Albert, who in the course of the years has conferred all 
sorts of honors upon his favorite Kapellmeister, now 
‘“* Hofrath,” “* Generalmusikdirektor,” and soon. If matters 
can be agreed upon Schuch will probably follow the ex- 
ample of his confréres, Nikisch, Mottl, Weingartner and 
Richter, to direct (as a ‘‘ guest”) orchestras outside 
Dresden. 

The Dresden Mozart Society gave a sacred concert in 
the Reformed Church on May 3; all the assisting parties 
were members of the Mozart Verein. The interesting pro- 
gram, which naturally contained much Mozart music, was 
headed by that master’s fantasia in F minor, a duet for the 
organ, interpreted by the two organists, Messrs. Seifert and 
Braun. Miss Wedekind gave two arias. The orchestra, un- 
der Mr. Aloys Schmitt’s ‘lead, gave creditable treatment to 
some of Mozart’s church sonatas, &c. The church was well 
filled. 

Crescenzo Buongiorno, the Italian composer, at present a 
resident of Dresden, will next Sunday hear his three act 
opera La festa del Carro (das Erntefest, translated into 
German by Ludw. Hartmann), performed in Leipsic, where 
the preparations for its first production in Germany are go- 
ing on at present. 

The Dresden Bach Verein gave its second concert 
on April 25. Haydn's Seasons was performed under Herr 
von Baussnern’s guidance. The solo parts were in thé 
hands of Miss Hedwig Schacko, of Frankfort (H/anne) ; Mr. 
Maun (Zwcas), and Frank (Simon). Although so late in 
the season the hall was well filled. 

Dreyssig's Singakademie likewise gave its last con- 
cert, conducted by Mr. Kurt Hoesel, some time ago, which I 
was prevented from attending. 

Miss Eliza Wiborg, of Stuttgart, and Miss Wedekind, of 
Dresden, witi represent the Stuttgart and the Dresden 
opera at the gala concerts in St. Petersburg, given by the 
Prussian ambassador in honor of the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia during the coronation festivities in Moscow. — 

Gerhard Schjelderup’s opera, der Liebe Macht, will have 
its first hearing in Dresden next autumn. Lili Tsee, by 
Curti, we do not yet hear of, though it is reported to be in 
preparation. Things do not proceed over quickly here. 

The first of the concerts annually instituted by Herr 
Fiebiger in the hall and beautiful garden of the Royal 
Belvedere, under the guidance of Herr Musikdirector 
Trenkler, took place under favorable auspices on the Ist of 
May. The program comprised compositions from Weber, 


Mendelssohn, Wagner. Grieg, Rubinstein, Leoncavallo, &c. 
Concertmaster Schmidt as soloist (Bériot’s scéne de ballet) 
had great applause. 

In my next letter I shall have something to say of some 
young students, heard here in several examination con- 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, W.. LINKSTRASOE I7, May 19, 1996. { 
HE Opera House and the conservatories are the 
only musical institutions which at the present far 
advanced spring season give a man achance for a few 
items. z 

Of the first pupils’ concert of the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory, with orchestra, I spoke at length in 
a previous letter. The second concert, which took place in 
Bechstein Saal on Wednesday night of last week, was if 
less pretentious, at least fully as interesting. 1 went there 
just to fulfill a duty, and had intended to stay only a short 
while, but I grew so interested that I remained to the last 
number of a quite lengthy program. 

At the fag end of a very busy musical season and after 
having heard so many great artists and fine performances 
this fact in itself means a good deal—at least for me. But 
then I have always taken special interest in the rising gen- 
eration, and in works which, so to speak, were not yet dis- 
covered, and I suppose, like Micawber, I am always on the 
lookout for something (musical) to turn up. 

The first and second orchestral classes of Court Conduct- 
or Max Gruenberg gave three short pieces from the 
Florilegium Secundum (ouverture les Poétes, les Cuisiniers 
from the edition Monuments of Austria’s Tonal Art), by 
Georg Muffat (February 23, 1704), and Mozart’s Serenade 
(eine kleine Nachtmusik) in quite finished style. The ma- 
jority of the handlers of the bow were of the fair sex. 
Miss Alice Philippe, from Mrs. Joachim’s vocal class, 
sang three Lieder, but she was in no wise worthy of praise. 
Nor did I greatly enjoy Miss Frances Shufford’s piano play- 
ing. The handsome young lady from Ohio hails from 
Professor Klindworth’s class, and is only another one of 
his many victims. So far in all my variegated experience 
I have failed to meet a single really good or well taught 
pupil of the venerable professor. Miss Shufford played, 
for instance, Rubinstein’s Serenade in E flat, op. 22, 
throughout without the use of the soft pedal,and when I 
asked her why she did so she told me that it was by in- 
struction of Professor Klindworth. 

Miss Else Matschke played Weber's rarely heard but 
truly Weberian concerto in E flat with fleet fingers and 
good touch. She is a pupil of Profesor Dr. Jedliczka. 
Miss Martha von Scheel, a violin pupil of Florian Zajic, 
performed the andante from Mendelssohn’s violin concerto 
and Wieniawski's D major mazurka with good intonation 
and fair tone, but she is by no means “ finished,” especially 
in the way of technic. 

Very well taught in the matter of ensemble playing are 
the Misses Else Sternsdorff and Clara Kerske, piano pupils 
of Mayer-Mahr, who performed Saint-Saéns’ variations on 
a Beethoven theme in a very clear, intelligent and concise 
manner, albeit the tempo might at times have been taken 
a little faster. 

Of the vocal efforts of the evening the last part of the 
program brought the most interesting ones. Misses 
Susanne Triepel (the conservatory’s vocal star), Martha 
Dsirne and Martha Schereschewsky, all three from Frau 
Joachim’s class, gave three Gesaenge for three female 
voices by our rising countryman Wilhelm Berger. The 
star of this young composer of Boston birth is in the as- 
cendant. His three trios are exceedingly interesting, 
beautiful and stimmungsvoll, especially the last one of the 
three, less so the a capella one, which was placed in the 
middle. Also a scherzo of Berger for two pianos, op. 42, 
No. 2, in D minor, was performed on this occasion by two 
of his pupils, Misses Anna Toll and Marie Guenther, but 
it is less inspired and more mechanical than many of the 
other works of Berger with which I have made acquaint- 
ance since I have lived in Berlin. Why is this prophet so 
entirely and absolutely neglected in his own country ? 

Two of the above named sang solos. Miss Schereschew- 
sky, who seems an earnest and simple singer, gave Schu- 
mann’s Melancolie and Gestindniss as well as Liszt’s Es 
muss ein Wunderbares sein with a vibrant, beautiful, true 
timbred contralto voice, and Miss Dsirne delighted me 
with the exquisite Vortrag and musical qualities of her 
mezzo voice in the delivery of Wagner’s Engel and Brahms’ 


-Ruhe seiss Liebchen und Staéndchen. If this young woman 
‘were gifted with a bigger vocal organ she would soon be- 


come one of the best Lieder and concert singers of Ger- 
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many. Maybe her voice will develop in volume, for Miss 


Dsirne is apparently very young yet, and if it does, I pre- 
dict a great future for her. 
* 


** 


On Thursday night I went to the Royal Opera House to 
hear a new tenor, who made his début here “‘ as guest,” 
in the part of Raou/ in Les Huguenots and with a view to 
a future engagement. He scored an entire, unmitigated 
and deserved fiasco, and of course will not be taken into 
the fold of the Royal Opera personnel. It is difficuit to 
find good lyric tenors with or without a high C, and so far 
the intendancy hax not yet succeeded in replacing Roth- 
muehl. Mr. Pauwels, from the Netherland opera in Am- 
sterdam, certainly is no remplacant. He could not be that 
even if he could sing in German, which he is not able to 
do, He sang Raou/ in Hollandish, or let me say in Dutch, 
and the language sounded peculiarly grating to my ears, 
though I have been used to hear it spoken from my in- 
fancy. It is by no means a musical language. Mr. 
Pauwel’s voice, moreover, has not sufficient volume to fill 
the auditorium of the Royal Opera House, and in quality 
it is neither pleasing nor sympathetic, while his acting 
amounts to nil. How he could have been cracked up 
preliminarily as a great lyric tenor I am at a loss to under- 
stand. 

Outside of the efforts of the ‘‘ guest” of the evening the 
performance of Les Huguenots was one of the best one 
could witness. A change has been made in the home 
talent in the cast, which was of great benefit for both 
parties concerned. Miss Dietrich used to sing the part of 
Marguerite de Valois and Frau Herzog that of Urbain. 
Now things have been reversed and Frau Herzog gave a 
vocally splendid and quite enthusiastically received repre- 
senta‘ion of the part of the queen, while Miss Dietrich, 
whose voice and technic did not suffice for the former part, 
was excellent in that of the page. The only and merely 
ocular drawback to her filling the latter part is that Miss 
Dietrich has to appear in it in tights, for which her lower 
extremities are not favorably shaped. Bulsz as Nevers 
was splendid and sang in masterly style. Moedlinger as 
Marcel was in unusually sonorous voice, especially in the 
lower register, and Krolop, whe sang the part of S¢#. Aris 
for the first time, although he did a good deal of improvising, 
gave a characteristic performance. Even Miss Rein! as 
Valentine was surprisingly good in the more dramatic 
portions of her part. 

The orchestra was superb and the chorus very satisfac- 
tory under Dr. Muck's always safe and intelligent guidance 
and thus, apart from Mr. Pauwel’s Raou/, I enjoyed a 
very good and largely attended performance of Meyerbeer's 
chef-d’ceuvre. 

A funny incident occurred after the third act. The au- 
dience applauded vigorously after the curtain went down, 
for it wanted to show its appreciation of Mrs. Herzog’s 
really superb singing. By the rules and regulations of the 
house she was forbidden to appear before the curtain, but 
the guest of the evening, mistakiag the applause as meant 
for himself, ventured before the footlights, when the ap- 
plause stopped immediately, and Raexu/ stood there bow- 


ing in dead silence. He withdrew amid derisive laughter. 


se # 


On the same evening Kroll’s Opera House, now called 
Neues Koenigliches Opera Theater, was reopened for 
the season with Weber’s Freischuetz, which was given 
under Weingartner’s direction. 

The chorus and orchestra employed at this new venture 
of the Royal Intendancy are those of the Schwerin court 
opera house and the principals are recruited from the same 
and other German opera houses, supplemented by forces 
from the home personnel. Thus the cast for this opening 
performance, which I could not attend, was the following 
very mixed one: Offokar, Herr Fricke, from Cologne ; 
Agathe, Miss Jaernefeldt, from Breslau ; Aennchen, Miss 
Gradl, from Schwerin; Caspar, Herr Waldmann, from 
Hamburg; 4/a.x, Herr Schnuten, from Cologne, and A7/zan, 
Herr Kaps, from Strassburg. 

The next day, Friday, I saw part of a performance of 
Mignon there before a small audience. The prices are 
nearly as steep as at the Royal Opera House, and as this 
was not customary heretofore at Kroll's under the former 
régime, I am afraid the Royal Intendancy will not do a 
big business at the ‘‘ New Royal Opera Theatre” unless 
they engage very renowned and drawing stars, which has 
not been done so far. Nevertheless, the performance of 
Mignon, under Sucher’s energetic baton, was a very satis- 
factory one, and it is especially noteworthy that the out of 
town orchestra accompanied so discreetly, and the strange 
chorus was so well drilled. 

Of the home talent Miss Rothauser’s nice impersonation 
of the title part I have had occasion to describe heretofore. 
Naval was weak in every way, but especially in dialogue 
as Wilhelm Meister. Alma sang frederick for the first 
time and was quite amusing, without being in the least 
clownish. 

Of the two foreigners in the cast, Mrs. Matilde Pfeffer- 
Riasmann from Darmstadt, and Herr Merkel, from I don’t 
know where, the latter, who possesses an agreeable bari- 








tone voice, sang well, but was histrionically unsatisfactory 
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as Lotharto, The former is alsoa pleasing vocalist, but 
her appearance and entire stage representation are against 
her in the soubrette part of PAd/ine. 


** 


During the last throbs of the waning season, the Berlin 
critics on Saturday night took notice of a pleasant little 
surprise. The Berliner Tonkuenstler-Verein sent out in- 
vitations for an evening of chamber music in the concert 
hall of the Hétel de Rome. Among the performers were 
Reinhold L. Herman, and Prof. Waldemar Meyer and An- 
ton Hekking, a combination which, indeed, filled the hall 
to overflowing. The Tonkuenstler- Verein having extended 
to Mr. Herman the courtesy of an invitation to play a cer- 
tain work of his, the entire evening naturally grouped it- 
self around that and the composer. Besides this piano 
trio in F, by Herman, another trio by Godard and several 
solo numbers were performed, The papers report an en- 
thusiastic reception of Herman’s work, and give favorable 
criticisms. The Sfaatsburger Zeitung, for instance, 
while taking some exception to portions of the last two 
movements of the rather voluminous trio, says: ‘‘ The im- 
petuous, almost dramatically conceived and well developed 
first movement seems to us the crowning portion of the 
work, but also the succeeding romanza, resembling almogt 
a love duet, is extremely attractive. The splendid playing 
by the three excellent artists elicited enthusiastic applause, 
while the composer himself received unusual ovations.” 
Another paper praises unstintedly the various parts of the 
composition, adding : ‘‘ The violin and the 'cello are treated 
exceptionally well in the thematic developments, but while 
the piano part appears less prominent it contains interest- 
ing harmonic combinations in splendid and even brilliant 
style.” 

Of the entire concert it is said that ‘‘the artists gave 
to the rather critical and cultured audience a treat of 
rare eminence, and the directors of the musical associa- 
tion, at whose invitation Herman, Meyer and Hekking 
had arranged the concert, have congratulated themselves 
closing the season with such a gratifying occasion.” 

eee 


Yesterday we had at the Philharmonie the very last big 
concert of the season. It was arranged by request of Her 
Majesty the Empress, who expressed a desire to hear 
Berlioz’s Requiem Mass, a work which she had not been 
able to hear before, although it was given half a dozen 
times here within the last two or three seasons. Siegfried 
Ochs, the conductor of the Philharmonic Chorus, was will- 
ing to gratify Her Majesty's wishes, and hence this repeti- 
tion of the great work at the Philharmonie, which spacious 
hall was again crowded with a fashionable audience. The 
Empress, of course, was present, and during the intermis- 
sion Mr. Ochs was called into the royal box, where he re- 
ceived the gracious thanks of Her Majesty. I have written 
now so often about this work and its performance under 
Ochs that I am glad to be able to give you instead of a reit- 
eration of my own the opinion of Mr. Nahan Franko, of 
New York, who, with his charming young wife, was present, 
and who writes as follows : 

‘‘The Requiem of Berlioz, which was performed for the 
benefit of the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church in the hall 
of the Philharmonie on May 18, proved to be not only a 
prominent social event, but a grand musical treat even to 
the most exacting of critics. Shining lights of the profes- 
sion, such as Prof. Jos. Joachim, Hollaender, Gruenfeld 
and many others, clapped their hands and shouted their 
bravos at the excellent work done by the Philharmonic 
Chorus and its clever young conductor, Herr Siegfried 
Ochs. .In addition the presence of the German Empress 
seemed to enthuse both the audience and the performers 
to de their utmost, and they did so successfully. Such 
splendid singing, such unity of tone color, intonation and 
shading I have never heard of any chorus of mixed voices, 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra, which is composed of 
first-class artists, played very well indeed. 

** NAHAN Franko.” 
*s# * 

It has been thrown into the teeth of many critics, and not 
unjustly, that they, be they ever so just and knowing 
judges, are in a great majority incapable of doing ought 
personally in the field they pretend to know so well. 
Kritisiren ist leichter als besser machen, the German 
proverb correctly says, and thus there are only compara- 
tively few music critics who are also performers of any ac- 
count. However, there are exceptions to this rule, and one 
of them, a most emphatic one at that, is Mr. Arthur M. 
Abell, my assistant at the Berlin offices of Tue Musicar 
Courier. You all, at least those of you who are interested 
in stringed instruments, have no doubt read his clever and 
instructive articies in his chosen sphere, which show the 
technical knowledge of the writer. I am possessed of little 
or no such knowledge so far as the violin is concerned, and 
yet I venture, as 1 do in this instance, upon Mr. Abell’s 
hunting ground, as he is much too modest a man to speak 
of either his successes as a violin teacher or upon his 
achievements as a violin player. 

In the latter capacity I have lately had a good private 
occasion to hear Mr. Abell, and I must confess that I was 
not only delighted but in fact astonished at his finished, 





musicianly performances. He played of unaccompanied 
soli the prelude in E major, two minuets and a gavot and 
rondo by Bach ; furthermore, with accompaniment, the 
Saint-Saéns rondo capricciso, two caprices by Paganini, the 
Bach air on the G string, Ries’ Moto perpetuo and Ernst’s 
Hungarian Airs. Verily this is a taxing program, and one 
that tests the performer's abilities in every direction. Mr. 
Abell's tone was pure and healthy, not only in slow moye- 
ments, but also in quick and diffieult passages. It was 
equally good and round in the Bach air and in the Bach 
prelude, and the Ries Moto perpetuo, Fine and reliable 
technic was displayed in the Paganini eaprices and in the 
Ernst Hungarian Airs, musical intelligence in Bach, polish 
and elegance“in Saint-Saéns’ Rondo capriccioso and virtu- 
osity again in the Ernst Hungarian Airs, which demand 
all the tricks of a virtuoso, Abell, who owns and plays 
upon a genuine and very beautiful Guarnerius fiddle, has 
been for five years a private pupil of Halir. Few are priv- 
ileged tostudy privately so long with such a great artist. Of 
the many Americans now studying violin in Berlin I surely 
and unhesitatingly believe Mr. Abell to be the most prom- 
ising one. 
* *# @# 

Death has been very busy these last days, and has re- 
moved some good artists from this mundane sphere. Of 
particular regret to many Americans w ll be the news of 
the demise of Leopold Lindau, who died here yesterday 
after a long and painful illness. Leopold Lindau, who 
was a brother of the great dramatist, Paul, and of the 
almost equally great novelist, Rudolph Lindau, was at one 
time and for many years music critic of the Maz/ and Ex- 
press in New York. There he married Miss Lazarus and 
then came to Berlin, where for about ten years he was on 
the staff of the Wolff Telegraph Bureau. From this post 
he retired when his health began to fail, and lately he 
lived a very quiet and retired life. I was among the 
favored few who saw him occasionally at his cozy home in 
the Kaiserin Augusta street. Leopold Lindau wasa kindly, 
amiable, genial gentleman, one of those men who have few 
but good friends and no enemies. Reguiescat in pace. 

From Munich comes the news of the death of Court 
Opera Singer Siehr, since 1882 ffrst basso at the Bavarian 
Royal Opera House, and one of the most popular members 
of its personnel. He hasalso frequently been heard in the 
Bayreuth performances. 

The cable has surely preceded me in giving you news of 
the death of Clara Schumann, whose severe illness I re- 
ported several weeks ago. 


** *# 


The interesting Jupiter like head, with the luminous 
eyes, of Adalbert von Goldschmidt, the Viennese composer, 
is seen at all concerts and musical affairs. Lately he gave 
a fragmentary musico-dramatic sketch of his trilogy Gaea 
before a select of invited people at his salon in the Kaiser- 
hof. The declamatory part was read by Miss Rosa Poppe 
and Emanuel Reicher of the royal comedy. The musical 
excerpts were sung by Misses Meyerwich, Engelmann and 
Eberlin, while Behm played the instrumental episodes on 
the piano. The contents of the drama were narrated in a 
short but concise synopsis. The listeners were enchanted 
with Poppe's and Reicher’s glowing recital of the love 
scenes between Gaca and ros, and everybody was 
touched when the fates called Eros from his earthly exist 
ence. The musical portions are poetic and melodious, and 
the decorative mise-en-scéne, from the indications given in 
the synopsis, must be gorgeous. The whole trilogy seems 
to be a new art form, the worth and effectiveness of which 
can of course only be judged when Gaea will be really per- 
formed, which Goldschmidt said will be done in a year 


or two. e** 


Messrs. Bote & Bock, the enterprising Berlin music pub- 
lishers, have issued and sent me a copy of their new album 
of Berlin composers which was gotten up especially for the 
Berlin Industrial Exhibition. The album shows in excel- 
lent photogravures the likenesses of thirty-five Berlin com- 
posers and contains a sample composition of each one of 
them. They are arranged in alphabetical order, and the fol- 
lowing are the composers represented in the album : Walde- 
mar Bargiel, Albert Becker, Wilhelm Berger, Martin Blum- 
ner, Alexander Dorn, Jul. Einédshofer, Friedrich Gerns- 
heim, Ferd. Gumbert, Eugen Hildach, Bolko Graf von 
Hochberg, Heinrich Hofmann, Alexis Hollinder,, Gustav 
and Victor Hollander, Ferdinand Hummel, Joseph Joachim, 
Fritz Kirchner, Otto Lessmann, Paul Lincke, A. Lisch- 
horn, Karl Meyder, Moritz Moszkowski, Siegfried Ochs, 
Robert Radecke, C. A. Raida, Philipp Riifer, Philipp 
Scharwenka, Max Stange, Gustav Steffens, Wilhelm Tap- 
pert, Ernst Ed. Taubert, Heinrich Urban, Ludolf Wald- 
mann, Felix Weingartner, Bog:mil Zepler. 


** # 


I received yesterday from Manager Hermann Wolff a 


German translation of an officially attested birth notice of | 


Raoul Kosezalski, which shows conclusively that Raoul 


was born at Warsaw on January 3, 1885, and that he is | 


really a boy and not a girl, of which fact I never had the 
‘least doubt. The boy is now in his twelfth year, and has 


developed into a healthy and good looking specimen of the 


male sex. His full name is Raoul Armand Georg 
Kosezalski, and he is the son of a ‘‘ hereditary nobleman, 
and of Roman Catholic faith. I subjoin the German copy 
of the official document : 


BEGLAUBIGTE UEBERSETZUNG. 


Auszug aus dem Matrikelbuche der Moskauer Rémisch-Katho- 
lischen Peter-Paul Kirche tiber die Geburt und Taufe des Raul 
Armand Georg Koczalski, worin fiir das Jahr 1895 im Artikel sub 
No. 152 folgender Inhalt ve1zeichnet steht : 

Im Jahre 189%, den 18. December, wurde von dem Vicar-Geist- 
lichen dieser“Kirche Marcelius Jankowski mit Vollziehung aller 
ebriiuche der am 3. Januar 1885 zu Warschau geborene 
Sohn des erblichen Edelmanns des Warschauer Gouvernements 
Alexander Victor Antonowitch und der Laura Stanislawa Petrowna, 
geb. von Laufer, Koczalski, gesetzmissiger Gatten—Raoul Armand 
Georg zu Moskau getauft. Als Pathen waren: Valentin Bucz- 
kowski und Valentina Buszkowska. 

Die Richtigkeit dieses Auszuges bestitige ich durch meine Unter- 
schrift und Beidriickung des Kirchensiegels, 

Der Moskauer Decan und Obergeistliche der Kirche. 
Der Ehrencanonicus (gez.) OTTEN. 





[L. S.] 

Auf Befehl seiner Kaiserl. Majestit bescheinigt das Mohilewsche 
Geistliche Consistorium laut seines am 10. Januar 1896 stattgefun- 
denen Beschlusses, dass der Matrikel-Artikel liber die Geburt und 
Taufe des Raoul Armand Georg (3, Name), Sohn des Alexander 
Victor (2. Name) Koczalski indem Matrikelbuche der Moskauer Peter 
Paul Kirche verzeichnet steht und es keinem Zweifel unterliegt, 
dass der Auszug mit dem betreffenden Artikel ganz tibereinstimmt 
ist, was durch Unterschrift und Beidriickung des Kronsiegels best d- 
tigt wird. 

PETERSBURG, den 10. Januar. 

Uebersetzung durch den Dolmetcher J. Lindenfeldt, dessen Unter- 
schrift durch das Kaiserl. General-Consulat beglaubigt wird. 


Berlin will witness the premiére of Ruefer’s opera Ingo 
at the Royal Opera House on Thursday night of this week, 
and on the following evening Sullivan's latest operetta 
The Grand Duke will be given for the first time in a Ger- 
man translation at the Theater Unter den Linden. It 
looks now also as if there were still a chance of our hearing 
Mr. Waller’s one act opera Fra Francesco at the Royal 
Opera House in the near future, for the work has been 
rehearsed and the Emperor had it performed for himself 
privately a few days ago. At the Neues Koenigliches 
Operntheater (Kroll’s) Goldmark’s Cricket on the Hearth is 
to be the first novelty and for the premiére the composer 
is expected here in Berlin. 

* 2% 


The best of friends must part sometime, and so it was 
with Mary Howe and William Lavin, who took their leave 
from Berlin and their many friends here a few days ago. 
The tenor is going to Paris for the present, and will next 
season sing at the Brussels Monnaie Theatre, and his wife 
has gone to England, where she found a brilliant engage- 
ment with the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

Yesterday I went to the Berlin Industrial Fair, together 
with Hugo Sohmer, the great New York piano manufac- 
turer, and his little family. What I don’t know about 
pianos now after having spent four hours in group XII. of 
the exhibition with Sohmer isn’t worth knowing, and, I am 
sure, will beat any amount any of the New York music trade . 
editors of the small sheets may know about these instru- 
ments. Am I not modest? 

Other visitors to the Berlin offices of Tue Musicar 
Courier were Mr. Nahan Franko, the eminent New York 
musician, and his amiable young wife, #¢e Ruppert, with 
whom I spent a few delightful hours. Nahan Franko will 
conduct at the exhibition on Wednesday the 27th, or on 
the next day, an American program of band music, Victor 
Herbert's American fantasia, marches by Sousa and 
Franko will be performed on this occasion by the Philhar- 
monic Wind Orchestra under Franko’s baton, and this will 
be the first musical event at the exhibition worth reporting. 

Mr. Breuer, of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, called 
to thank me for the interest Tue Musica, Courter has 
taken in this worthy organization. 

Miss Harriet M. Behnne, who is going to spend her va- 
cation in New York, called in order to take leave. She is 
re-engaged for the Breslau Opera House, where the hand- 
some American contralto is a great favorite. 

Einsedshofer, the tenor-composer, called on the oppo- 
site way.’ He comes fresh from New York, whither he in- 
tends to return in the fall upon re-engagement by Walter 
Damrosch, and after having spent his vacation in Ger- 
many. 

Then there was Mr. Reinhold L. Herman, who will ac- 
company Lilli Lehmann to New York next fall, as the 
great vocalist is reported to intend making a concert tour 
through the United States. 

Misses Ruth I. and Grace E. Martin, two musical stu- 
dents, and Miss Amalia Rippe, vocalist, from New York, 
likewise called. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch is expected here in a few days, and 
Henry Wolfsohn writes from London that he will reach 
Berlin by way of Paris and Vienna on about June 7 or 8. 

, O. F. 





E.M. Bowman at Vassar.—Prof. E. M. Bowman 
received an ovation at the organ recital held at Vassar Col- 





Hege on Friday evening, May 29. 
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Music in Frankfurt. 


FRANK FURT-AM-MAIN, May 2, ; 
EppsTEINeR Str. 18, II. 

RAU CLARA SCHUMANN died at her home 

on Mylius Strasse last Wednesday afternoon at half 

after 4, the immediate cause being a third paralytic stroke 

which smote her the day previous to her death. Her 

death, not altogether unexpected by those who knew her 

condition, has caused a great sensation 1n musical circles 

here, and experiences with incidents concerning her are be- 
ing related on every hand. ‘3 

Madame Schumann was buried yesterday at Bonn be- 
side the body of her beloved husband; only a half hour's 
service was held here at her home early Saturday morning 
prior to sending the remains to their final resting place. 
Many of the celebrated musicians of Germany and France 
were at the Bonn ceremonies yesterday. Flowers, wreaths 
and other love tokens were heaped upon the grave, the 
gifts of every prominent orchestra, chorus and virtuoso in 
the land. 

She had labored indefatigably for her husband's fame, 
for art and for home. She was greatly beloved by all Ger- 
mans and ’though her school of thought was much nar- 
rower than that to which the great teachers of to-day be- 
long yet as player and teacher she has ever represented 
all that is purely classical in the art of music and as the 
Anzeiger says: ‘‘In the ‘home going’ of Frau Schu- 
mann this land loses the last of the great artists of the 
time of our purely classical and romantic masters.” 

Her personality was most winning ; dignified, quiet and 
friendly in her bearing to all, she made new friends almost 
to the day of her death. Scores of well-known artists 
have in years past received their education and inspiration 
from this great woman, and none will mourn her death 
more sincerely than these, her pupils. She stood ever 
ready to aid all ambitious mtsical students, and it may be 
pardoned if the writer here cites his own experience with 
her as a case in point. She welcomed him when a stranger 
in Frankfurt ; took time to review his work, and repeatedly 
thereafter aided him by her valuable advice and counsel. 

The influence of such a life is mighty, and since thou- 
sands have been benefited, so in the future countless lives 
will be made the purer and nubler because she lived. 

The names of Robert and Clara Schumann will be bound 
still closer in every mind and heart; bound closer not by 
the fetters of death, hut by the perfect assurance that theirs 
henceforth is life everlasting. 





Notes. 


The Stockhausen graduate pupils’ concert was postponed 
until next Sunday on account of Mme. Schumann’s death, 
Two sonates were given at the last Priifungs concert ; one 
for violin and piano by Fraulein Loewenthal-Rheinberg, 
of Frankfurt, the other a piano and 'cello sonate by Nor- 
man O'Neil, of London. The first was a disappointment ; 
I had heard much of this piano and violin sonate, but now 
that it has been played (and it was ably given by Therese 
Versel, violinist, and Elsa Lohr, pianist), I cannot under- 
stand how it created so much talk. The piano part in the 
scherzo is good, but the entire sonate is without depth or 
balance. It seems effeminate in phrase and period, but 
nevertheless such a composition from a student’s pen is de- 
serving of commendation. In Norman O’Neil’s sonate, 
with the composer at the piano and Carlo Fischer ‘cellist, 
we were offered a real treat. The work is beautifully 
written for both instruments, serious in thought and rich in 
melodies ; in color, a bit Russian and modern in treatment, 
the whole sonate is enjoyable. But two movements were - 
played at the conservatory, since the Herr Director de- 
cided the last should be omitted. This leaving out of the 
third movement was an injustice to O'Neil surely, since to 
end a splendid sonate with the ‘‘ expectant" chords at the 
close of the slow movement is certainly not effective, but 
as I have twice heard the sonate in its entirety I can 
affirm that all of it is praiseworthy, and though the finale 
may not be as strong as the preceding movements, yet 
‘tis needed to complete the composition, without which it 
is not a complete cycle. Carlo Fischer played the ‘cello 
part very effectively. 

This young American has beautiful tone quality and an 
unusual amount of artistic taste in displaying it. He is 
studying under the well-known instructor Herr Professor 
Cossmann and is sure to meet with success on his return to 
America. 

At the last Priifungs concert three vocalists appeared 
who sang with much credit to themselves and to their 
teachers ; they were Miss Theodore Orridge, of London, 
who sang two Brahms Lieder with excellent tone and 
taste ; Fri. Hiittel, of Dresden, whose selection was a 
Mozart Arie, and Frl. Fritzi Scheff (a daughter of Frau 
Faeger, the opera singer), who sang a group of French 
songs. Good singers are not numerous at Hoch’s, or in- 
deed anywhere, so when one hears them certainly they 
merit mention. Arnold Féldesy, the twelve year old ‘cello 
prodigy, played a Goltermann concerto-with orchestral ac- 
companiment last week. His work is that of a born master; 
the way he overe=mes technical difficulties is marvelous ; 





his tone is deep and rich in shades and effects. It is said 
he will tour the Continent in the season of 1897-8. 

In opera to-night we have Auber’s Robert the Devil, 
with a splendid caste ; later in the week comes Die Gétter- 
daimmerung, Tristan and Isolde and a repetition of the 
Fest-Vorstellung program given here May 10. 

Hans Pfitzner’s Lieder-Abend was a great success, and 
the Keiner Saalbau was filled with the representative 
musical men of this city. The songs were superbly sung 
by Friiulein Montin (of Mainz) and HerrSistermann. Herr 
Pichler was indisposed and therefore did not appear. 
The accompaniments were played by the composer. The 
songs are all lofty and ideal in thought and expression, 
differing from each other in general tone hardly enough to 
make a brilliant program by themselves. Those in op. 2, 
4 and 7 are most beautiful, as are also a group of five songs 
yet in manuscript, (a) Wohin ich geh’ und schaue, (b) War's 
dunkel, ich lige im Walde, (c) Im Herbst, (d) Der Kuhne, 
(e) Abshied. 

The critics and musicians are certainly covering this 
young writer with high praises and glorious prophecies, 
and I am assured that he will reach the high standard they 
predict for him. Henry Eames. 





Creat Tenor’s Estate. 


HE approaching wedding of Jean de Reszkg 

to the Countess Miramaille has* been known to the 

intimate friends of the great tenor for some months past, 

and a big force of artisans has been busy all winter in 

renovating, repairing and building additions to the several 
chateaux on his estates. 

The Countess Miramaille is said to be one of the most 
beautiful women in Europe, resembling somewhat Mme. 
Emma Eames, for whom M. de Reszké used to show so 
much fondness, particularly in Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet. Her ladyship is quite wealthy, and is understood 
to be a vocal artist of no mean pretensions. She is highly 
educated, and moves in the most highly cultivated circles 
on the Continent. 

The De Reszkés are to Poland what the Astors‘are to 
New York, their whole wealth being in real estate. Jean 
de Reszké will take his bride to the garden spot of Europe. 
His estate of Borowna alone, his present home, is nearly 
twenty times as big as Central Park, and fully as beauti- 
ful. Besides this he owns several other estates adjoining 
Borowna, known as Chorzenice, Skrydlow and Zdrowa. 
Some idea of the extent of his possessions may be gathered 
from the fact that it takes a hunting party over a week to 
pass through the wooded portion merely of the preserves. 
De Reszké also owns two beautiful places in Poland ad- 
joining bis brother’s possessions, which are known as 
Garnek and Barkowitzka. _Paderewski, the brilliant 
pianist, also has many broad acres of land in this beautiful 
country. 

The estates of Chorzenice, Skrzydlow and Zdrowa are 
each about the size of Borowna, and each has its comple- 
ment of farm hands. It is the intention of Jean to rebuild 
the old castle of his Skrzydlow property, so that he and 
his bride can make it their home hereafter. Moreover, 
Edouard will renovate and remodel the house on his 
Garnek estate and move there. In this way the brothers 
will be within an hour’s ride of each other. 

Skrzydlow is a little larger than Borowna and very rich 
in picturesque scenery. After the completion of the work 
now in progress it will be fit for a queen. There are to 
be balustrades, verandas, columns, wine cellars, suites of 
rooms for guests—in short, everything to make it an ideal 
retreat for an artist. 

Borowna is to have a brand new edifice, to be called the 
‘Cottage Américaine.’’ out of compliment to American 
admirers and friends. This new chateau will surpass the 
old house in every way, although M. de Reszké refers to 
it merely as a ‘‘ summer_house,’’ 

Borowna and the other estates of the De Reszké brothers 
lie south of Warsaw in a land that is ‘* fabled in song and 
illumined in story.’ Across their fields have marched 
patriots like Kosciusko before the final partition of the 
country took place. The country seems now to be a vast 
garden of Eden. The most beautiful flowers bloom, fruit 
grows toremarkable perfection, with trees as tall and mas- 
sive as those of California. ‘The nearest town is Czen- 
stockowa. The river Warta winds its way through the 
several estates, making pasture land of the richest kind, 
diversified with proverbial forests, prairie lands over 
which roam herds of cattle, and lakes and ponds that 
swarm with fish. In Chorzenice is a mine of cement that 
1s equal to our own Portland cement, and yields a hand- 
some harvest of ducats to M. de Reszké. The preserves 
afford game of all kinds, such as deer, wild turkey, birds, 
rabbits, wolves and wild boars. 

At present the great tenor is occupying his Borowna 
estate. On this is a chateau which was built in the time 
of Louis XV. The architecture is a mixture of French 
and Russian. The walls are of stone, and, like all the 
chateaus of that country, built very thick. The entrance 
is through a semicircular fagade, supported by massive 
pillars. Passing from this the visitor finds himseif in a 





square hallway of ample size, from which the banquet hall 
is reached by a huge door. ‘The walls of this hall are con- 
structed in panels and contain bas-reliefs of hunting 
scenes. 

On the right of the entrance isa big library, with a 
wealth of musical lore, while on the left are the salons and 
offices of M. Michalski, brother-in-law of De Reszké, who 
has charge of the estate. There are wings to the chateau 
on the right and left, forming a sort of courtyard, and in 
these are the bachelor quarters of Jean and Edouard. 

In front of the chateau is an oval track on which Jean 
exercises some of his thoroughbred horses during the 
morning hours. In the rear is a large “ kitchen garden,” 
which keeps the table supplied with fruit and vegetables 
in season. The chateau and garden are surrounded with 
a big brick wall, thus giving it an air of security. 

To the west a potato field of 10,000 acres stretches away, 
and in the other points of the compass the eye is greeted 
with fields of waving grain. A superb forest of oak and 
chestnut trees lies just beyond the big potato field, and 
here Jean has his hunting grounds. 

The pet of the great tenor is his stock farm. His horses 
are to be found on many of the race tracks of Northern 
Europe, and biing ina handsome revenue. At Warsaw 
they have captured many a Szarowitz plate. Here is 
Kundry, the winner of the St. Petersburg Derby, and a 
number of other thoroughbreds with equally fascinating 
operatic names. The winnings of the stable in 1892 were 
over $3c,000. The care of this branch of the estate is in- 
trusted to Victor de Reszké, a brother, who, while he has 
a superb tenor voice, has made no attempt to cultivate it. 

In front of the chAteau, and directly without the enclos- 
ure, in the little settlement known as Borovno, which gives 
the place its name. Here is a quaint Russian church, and 
nestling around it are the cottages of the peasants, over 
a thousand of whom are employed on the De Reszké estate. 

All the roads around Borowno are magnificently kept. 
Not only are they macadamized, but on either side of them 
are majestic poplars and ‘‘swelling chestnut strees."* There, 
is a stfperstition among the peasants that to be preserved 
from the “evil eye’’ they must cut down at night seven 
of the young trees that have been planted along the high- 
way. The poplars suffer quite severely as a result of this 
superstition. 

In the salon at Borowno are gathered the magnificent 
presents and trophies that Jean has received from the 
sovereigns of Europe, as well as musical societies, not to 
mention the wreaths in gold and silver from his numerous 
admirers all over the world. 

The great tenor is an athlete, and could easily take first 
prize in contests involving physical prowess. He is also a 
great horseman, riding all the time when he is at honie. 
Deer shooting is one of his favorite sports. 

The De Reszké brothers are very temperate in their 
habits and live simple lives. They drink little wine, and 
do not smoke over one or two cigars a day, and then only 
after meals. 

The new “Cottage Américaine’’ will be approached 
through an avenue of old cedars. Wide portals of glass 
and bronzes will open from a vestibule, and two columns 
of porphyry granite will form the face of the entrance, 
with the base and capitals of Byzantine type. The balus- 
trade will be of the same material, with pots for tropical 
plants in season, Pressed brickof two shades will form 
the body of the first story. There will be a big feast 
room, trimmed in red pine, with wainscoting heavily 
carved, and the richest kind of work in Sévres blue. 
Hunting scenes will adorn the walls. One room will be 
known as the “ hunters’ den.”’ It will have a spacious 
place, where nothing will be burned but logs of apple- 
wood. There will be a sideboard and a duke's table in the 
centre for luncheons and the like. Around the den will be 
couches for the comfort of the weary sportsmen. The 
walls will be covered with stamped russian leather. 

The parlor will be finished in the choicest white bird’s- 
eye maple, polished and waxed. It will resemble a square 
pavilion, with antique conceits, with large panels of an- 
cient tapestry and all manner of rare furniture to har- 
monize. All the latest appliances and inventions that 
make an American hotel one of the most confortable 
places in the world will be introduced. 

It will thus be seen that the great tenor has plenty of 
room and plenty of means to enjoy his honeymoon, and at 
the same time sufficient accommodation for his American 
friends.— World. 








Chicago Piano College.—The Chicago Piano 
College announces an elaborate course of lectures for the 
summer (normal) term, which will be-held in the new col- 
lege rooms.in the Chickering warerooms, 220 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., from July 6 to August 15. 

During. these six weeks there will be fifty-two lectures, 
recitals and class lessons, covering the subjects connected 
with piano playing, musical history, theory, science and 
analysis. This will enlist the services of all the college 
teachers and will be under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Charles E. Watt, the director. Mr. A. J. Goodrich, the 
celebrated writer, has been specially engaged for a course 
of lectures on Auricular Analysis. 
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Consonating Vibrations—No, 2. 


Consonating ; Resonating ; Reflected Vibrations. 


HE sweeping charge that all professional voice 
T trainers of all countries have omitted all mention of 
the only kind of vocal vibrations over which they need to 
have control, the consonating vibrations, has been unhesi- 
tatingly made, and is now repeated with absolute assurance 
of its truth, The latest works, emanating from authorities 
popularly supposed to be the highest, dwell wholly upon 
resonating or reflected vibrations, with which the teacher 
can have no practical concern whatever, for he can devise 
no exercises which can give his adult pupils more skillful 
control of any resonating cavities than they have acquired 
in infancy, at least for their native tongue. 

Will the reader now refresh the memory by reading a 
brief résumé of the preceding paper, so far as the names to 
be adopted for the different forms of vibrations are in- 
volved ? 

The vibrations, or to-and-fro swayings, of any material 
body are to be called oscillations, in order to distinguish 
them from the pulsations, the rapid condensations and 


rarefactions of air, which alone are to be called vibrations. ' 


Bearing well in mind tbat the originally oscillating ma- 
terial of any instrument—such as the prongs of the tuning 
fork, the violin strings or the piano strings—is too small to 
excite such powerful vibrations as those of the human 
voice, we cannot expect the tiny vocal cords to produce 
them without aid. No, the larger waves, vibrations and 
louder tones are caused by the adjacent solid parts, which 
are made to oscillate by the originating oscillations of the 
vocal cords—just as the smallest pin fastened to the corner 
of a whole table cloth could shake it, cause it to oscillate 
through its entire extent if the cloth had been made tight 
or tense. 

Such waves are to be called consonating vibrations. 
They are produced by the oscillations of solid bodies, in 
voice by the oscillations of solid larynx, spine, palate, 
tongue, cheeks and lips, all of which may be brought into 
firm connection with the oscillating vocal cords—as the 
bridge and body of the violin are connected with the 
originally oscillating string, or the handle and table with 
the originally oscillating prongs of atuning fork. It will 
be well to remember that this discussion does not touch 
upon the subject of the originating material, in this case 
the vocal cords themselves, nor upon the manner in which 
this material should be made to oscillate by the upward 
pressure of the breath. Do not forget that the consonating 
vibrations (waves of air) are independent vibrations, al- 
though the oscillations—of tongue, palate, &c.—which 
cause them are secondary in thesense that they depend on 
the originating oscillations of the vocal cords for their own 
oscillations. Resonating vibrations, on the other hand, 
are not caused by the oscillations, swayings of a solid body, 
but are excited by other vibrations of air. The mass of 
air which resonates is always inclosed in some cavity and 
pulsates to and fro between opposite parts of the cavity— 
just as the air ina flute pulsates from endto end. Reflected 
vibrations are those which rebound from some obstacle. 

In order to clear the atmosphere for a good look at the 
only form of vibration with which the practical maestro 
should concern himself, the consonating vibrations, let the 
extraordinary mistakes, the astounding follies, of those 
who believe and sagely affirm that the workable materials, 
the reformable elements of voice, are its resonating and 
reflected vibrations be briefly considered. 

Tt must be accepted as a fact beyond dispute, as an axi- 
omatic certainty, that the only cavity that can be changed 
or controlled during musical voice is the channel between 
the vocal cords and the lips, bounded above by the two 
palates (soft and hard), below by the vocal cords, the epi- 
glottis, the upper surface of the tongue and the teeth, on 
the sides by the teeth, gums, cheeks and pillars of the 
fauces with the tonsils between, and in front by teeth, 
gums and the lips. Between these roughly defined boun- 
daries (jet it be repeated for emphasis) lies the only chan- 
nel or cavity in the slightest degree controllable to the 
vocalist’s advantage, for control can mean only the ability 
to change the shape, the form, of the cavity by moving one 
or more of the boundaries mentioned to a different posi- 
tion. 

Simply for the sake of being amiable, let the preposter- 
ous notions of such latterday writers as Chater and Hol- 
brook be adopted for the nonce. These gentlemen, how- 
ever correct they may be in their own professions, play 
havoc with the acoustic laws of voice. They actually 
believe and state that hollows in the bones of the head— 
think of it !—resonate the voice or have some decided in- 
fluence upon its power or quality. They mention the 
cavities, the antra, the sphenoidal and frontal sinuses. 

As a side issue and as a matter of curiosity the opinion of 
Lamperti will be of interest. He writes : 

**One of the most defective kinds of voice is that which 
resounds tn the cavities of the forehead, and which is there- 
fore designated frontal votte. Everyone knows that 
the forehead neither gives nor can give voice. but the 
sound here spoken of arises from defects in the vocal 
organ or want of study, * * * Let the frontal voice 


be ever so well in tune, it will always sound out of tune. 


The frontal voice is most commonly found in Germany, 
and it evidently proceeds from the nature of the language 
there spoken.” 

Such conflicts of opinion must, indeed, disturb the faith 
of the earnest reader. Has he any means of judging which 
is right and which is wrong? Yes,hehasa means: theex- 
ercise of native sense and the knowledge of a very few of 
the plainest facts of general physiology will show him that 
in this case Lamperti is right; Chater, Holbrook and 
scores of others lamentably wrong. . 

Let us adopt the absurd opinion that these cavities can 


resound, let us believe that they do have tones of their own;- 


how is the teacher or pupil to concern himself with the 
hypothetical fact? They are surrounded by bone, and are 
unalterable, save by disease or a surgical operation. How 
can they be involved in those alterative practices which 
constitute vocal education? They must remain the same 
for bad tones as for good, for high tones as for low, for 
one vowel as for another! As a matter of fact, tones could 
not be heard even if they did exist. They are virtually 
closed cavities; for the tiny channels from the frontal 
sinuses and the antra to the middle meatuses (the middle 
furrows in the nasal channels) are altogether too insignifi- 
cant to be considered, as are also the outlets of the 
sphenoidal sinuses. One might as well hold a couple of 
hermetically sealed sardine boxes against the cheek bones 
or forehead, and expect the voice to sound louder or with a 
different quality. Either hypothesis flaunts the flag of un- 
rivaled nonsense. But neither the frontal nor the sphenoi- 
dal sinuses nor the antra, nor-even the nasal cavities, could 
be approached by the vocal waves until they had gone up 
behind the soft palate into the upper part of the pharynx ; 
and even for this nearer approach the soft palate must be 
free from the spine to leave a passage behindit. But this 
is just the condition which produces the disagreeable 
nasal quality of voice, for the posterior nares open directly 
into the upper pharynx, and if the palate is relaxed and 
free the nasal tone will be heard. 

Yet precisely this supreme mistake, of leaving the pala- 
tal muscles relaxed and of depending on resonating waves 
in the nostrils and the cavities mentioned, is still being ad- 
vanced by such recent writers as Chater and Holbrook— 
and here it may be asserted, without animosity, that, from 
the very nature of the larynged parts it is impossible that 
Chater could have performed many of the experiments he 
has described. A separate paper will be required fully to 
expose his pretensions. 

But the fully established fact is that all these cavities, 
nasal as well as frontal and sphenoidal, are absolutely shut 
off from the vocal vibrations original or consonating. The 
earlier authors used to write otherwise, but we have ad- 
vanced. The learned Gessler, in his notes on Quinetilian, 
wrote that Bach would offset twenty Orpheuses and as 
many Acteons. Surely modern investigators have pro- 
gressed in their judgment of such patent physiological 
movements as those of the palates. It is now absolutely 
known—and every reader has the proof at command—that 
the soft palate is drawn back against the spine for all tones 
except nasal tones and thus cuts off all possible communi- 
cation with the nasal passages, the frontal and sphenoidal 
sinuses and the antra. 

This closing of the upper pharynx, this separation or 
partition between it and the mouth, has been proved in 
many different ways. Passavant made his subjects Iie on 
their backs and poured milk into their nostrils. When they 
sang nasal tones the liquid was always seen to pour down 
into the back of the mouth behind the soft palate, proving 
that it was not held firmly back against the spine but 
allowed to remain relaxed ; for all other qualities than the 
nasal not a drop could be seen. 

The writer will suggest another experiment by which 
every reader can easily prove the fact of nasal separation : 

Nasal exercise: Remove the rubber tube from an ato- 
mizer or syringe (the larger the better), and insert the 
end in one of the nostrils, holding it there and fully clos- 
ing that nostril by the pressure of the first and second 
fingers, while the thumb of the same hand fully shuts 
the other nostril. Then, while singing a nasal tone at 
any pitch or with any vowel, press the bulb repeatedly 
with the other hand and notice that the air will be 
pumped through the nostril into the mouth without the 
slightest obstruction, proving that the soft palate hangs 
loose from the spine. 

Then sing any tone other than nasal, a hollow, strident 
or falsetto tone, and press the bulb repeatedly. Notice 
that the rear of the nose first feels puffed full of breath 
for a moment or two; but then notice that you will both 
feel and hear the sudden bursting of this breath into the 
mouth when its pressure has become so great that the soft 
palate is forced away from the spine. 

A more absolute proof cannot well be imagined ; but how 
very much does it mean? It means that the only channel 
through which the cordal vibrations could reach even the 
tiny and acoustically useless foramina which lead to the 
sinuses in question and to the antra, or hollows in upper 
jaw bones, is always closed. 

Still more ludicrous will the attitude of such advocates 
appear when the minute size of these little hollows is con- 
sidered. ‘The very smallest of Koenig's set of resonators is 








as large as a good sized English walnut, ‘Phe one to reso- 
nate the triple prime d"’, the extreme high D of the soprano, 
is nearly an inch and three-quarters (44 millimetres) in 
diameter and could contain asmall peach. Are there any 
such hollows in the bones of the skull? The cubic contents 
of the nearly closed mouth are hardly so great. 

The only notes which these tiny holes in the cranium 
could resonate would be so shrill, so exceedingly high, that 
they would approach the limit of human recognition. The 
writer has often asked some friend to see whether any dif- 
ference could be noticed when a vowel was sung with the 
exact resonator, for its peculiar quality applied to the ear, 
and when it was removed. The tiny brass globe would 
sound precisely as though it had been struck with a knit- 
ting needle while its little funnel was in the ear ; but to 
the listener not the faintest difference could be heard. Yet 
it was much more accessible to the cordal waves and many 
times larger than the sinuses. 

Again, this little globe applied to the ear would respond 
(tinkle) to only one pitch and vowel of the human voice. 
Do Chater, Holbrook and others think that the tiny sinuses 
respond to all the vowels at all degrees of pitch? Why the 
whole cavity of the mouth can resonate at most only two of 
the overtones of the main tone, and that cavity is a volun- 
tarily variable one, while the sinuses are invariable. 

Is it not, then, a monstrous assumption to hold and de- 
clare publicly that little holes in the bones of the head, 
no larger than hickory nuts, wholly shut off from the 
mouth by the soft palate (excepting in nasal tones), 
wholly shut off also from the nasal passages save by the 
most insignificant threads of channels, so unchangeable 
that they could even under other circumstances resonate 
only a single tone, and even that one so shrill that it could 
not be musically serviceable—is it not preposterous to as- 
sert that such little spaces could have the slightest appre- 
ciable influence upon the magnificent human voice, or that 
they should be lugged into treatises on vocal training 
when, even though all the impossible functions accredited 
tothem were actually performed, that performance would 
be utterly outside of the singer’s control. 

Yet this laughable hypothesis is so often proclaimed as 
an established law that all these paragraphs have seemed 
to be needed to prepare the way for a third paper which 
will at last consider the only controllable vibrations of the 
human voice, its consonating vibrations caused by the 
oscillations of the boundaries of the cavity of the mouth. 

Joun Howarp. 





Van Dyck.—The famous tenor Van Dyck has been 
decorated by the King of the Belgians with the «ross of the 
Leopold order. He sang Lohengrin at Antwerp, May 13, 
and this was the first time he ever sang in the theatre in 
his native town. 

Thekla Burmeister to Europe.—Miss Thekla 
Burmeister, of Galloway College, Searcy, Ark., will sail for 
Europe, June 6,0n the Persia. She will be absent two 
years, which she will devote to further study in piano and 
composition at Berlin. She intends toreturn in Septem- 
ber, 1898, and to settle in New York. 

Leipsic.—A second concert orchestra has been formed 
in Leipsic. It consists of sixty members, two concert- 
masters and asolo ‘cellist of the first rank, with Hans 
Winderstein as Capellmeister. The only concert orchestra 
at present in Leipsic plays in the theatre, the Gewand- 
haus and in church, and assists in the two church con- 
certs of the Riedel Verein. Anew organization will there- 
fore find plenty of occupation with the various musical 
societies and in good artistic concerts at a moderate price. 


The Fatal Accident at the Paris Opera.— 
When the accident by which Madame Chaumette met her 
death occurred, May 20, Madame Rose Caron was singing 
at the close of the first act of Helle. It was noticed that 
the lights had been fluctuating in an extraordinary man- 
ner, causing much apprehension on the part of the audi- 
ence. The enormous chandelier is balanced by eight 
countetweights, each hanging from a steel cable 3 inches 
in diameter. 

One of the steel cables passes close to the electric mains. 
The insulating cover must have got worn off somehow, and 
what electrical engineers call a ‘‘ short circuit” formed be- 
tween the wires and the cable. The chandelier no longer 
got its share of electricity, but meanwhile the heat given 
out at the short circuit was melting the steel cable. Then 
an enormous mass was seen to drop through the ceiling 
upon the stalls of the fourth tier, raising a cloud of dust 
and rubbish. 

Mme. Caron, the conductor, orchestra, actors and chor- 
isters stopped singing and playing and looked up toward 
the other end of the house. People did not realize at once 
the seriousness of the accident, and when the stage man- 
ager came forward and advised the public, although there 
was no impending danger, to leave the bouse for a few 
moments, everybody withdrew quietly and there was 
nothing like a panic. 

About half a dozen persons were slightly injured by the 
falling rubbish and three others more severely. The only 
fatal case was Mme. Chaumette, a concierge, who had not 
been to a theatre for twelve years.—London Daily News. 
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A New Chopin Pianist.’ 


Moe. Riss-ArBEAv, Paris. 





XCEPT for the long and terrible abuse of Cho- 
pin to which we are accustomed at the hands of 
pianists the above title would be a real joy for music lovers. 
So mangled and dislocated has this composer's work be- 
come through misconception that one is but tempted to 
cry out ‘Another! ” and stay away from the perform- 
ance. 

A French critic in the Zs/afette of April, 1896, expresses 
this idea. He says: ‘‘I went to the concert as a duty, ex- 
pecting to pass through the horrible nightmare of seeing a 
loved friend mangled, torn in shreds of himself, and reset 
as a grotesque phantom in half-light, with weird gestures, 
tottering gait, and features wholly unrecognizable. 

** Imagine the joy of one waking from such a dream to 
find that same friend close by, safe and sound, smiling and 
healthy, in broad, beautiful sunlight. 

‘* Such was the impression I received on hearing Mme. 
Riss-Arbeau interpret Chopin. It was a rest, a joy, a 
resurrection to real life!” 

The concert of which the writer speaks was one of a 
series of six in which the pianist has arranged the entire 
compositions of Chopin, from the first opus to the last post- 
humous, numbering some 174 works. 

From first to last one might imagine that tHe breath of 
life of the composer had been breathed into this player to 
cause her to interpret with such clear, unbiased intuition 
the writings of this much misunderstood composer. 

Far from seeing the music of the sick chamber in 
Chopin's work, this artist imparts to it all a certain new 
virility clothed in a style pure, true and exalted, where 
warmth is united to extreme delicacy, to a penetrating 
sonority of tone, to an execution sober, honest and simple, 
without pose or affectation and, where needed, with ravish- 
ing gaiety and spirit. 

It goes without saying that the technic of the pianist is 
irreproachable (technic is expected of an artist), but that 
which is more rare is that Mme. Riss-Arbeau can pass 
through the entire repertory wholly from memory without 
flaw, weakness or fear. 

As the Chopin repertory is but a section of some 500 
classic selections, including all there is in sonata, concerto, 
chamber music, &c,, the memory of this young artist may 
well be said to be prodigious. 

An eminent critic has said that ‘‘rhythm is the vertebra 
of music.” Surely this pianist makes it so in the case of 
Chopin. Her rhythm is precise, unimpeachablé, musical, 
seductive, which never loses its rights even in rubato. 
This is one of the features which “‘ restores” Chopin in her 
hands. Nothing could be more encouraging or testify 
better to the real value of the heavy task which this artist 
has set herself than the reception with which it has been 
welcomed in Paris. 

Massenet, writing of the enterprise, says: 

**T consider it an act of artistic justice to make known to 
the world at large the exceptional talents of Mme. Riss- 
Arbeau.” 

It may be added here that it is a pet project of the com- 
poser that this artist should carry her Chopin interpreta- 
tion into the United States, as no one more than he regrets 
the abuse to which Chopin is subject at the hands of the 
ordinary pianist, and he has unbounded respect for Ameri- 
can criticism and discernment. 

All the best French artists testify equally to her unique 
worth, and the press is unanimous in her praise. 

The Ménestrei says: 

** It is impossible to analyze in detail these concerts, so 
substantial and of such strong interest. One can but con- 
gratulate the artist on the courage displayed in the under- 
taking, and praise her virtuosity, her style and her live 
comprehension of works so many and so varied as those 
she is making known to the public in her Chopin series.” 

The Figaro speaks of the immense enthusiasm evoked 


by the task as one of its best signs ; also of her prodigious 
memory, charm, intelligence and incomparable mechanism. 

The Monde Artiste speaks of the astonishing manner in 
which concertos, sonatas, polonaises, mazurkas, études, 
preludes, &c., are all passed through without the slightest 
symptom of weakness of either finger or memory. 

L’ Evénement speaks of her memory as surpassing that of 
Rubinstein, in having absolutely at command 800 pieces of 
classic composition, added to a modern repertory of over 
200 more, and praises likewise ter Chopin interpretation. 

Le Paris and L’Eclair are equally enthusiastic, and if 








Photo, by Mulnier, Paris. 
MME, RISS-ARBEAU, PARIS. 
public appreciation is any test Mme, Riss-Arbeau is uncon- 
testably destined to a renown abroad as at home. 
The artist is young and very beautiful. 





The Rubinstein Memorial Fund Con- 


cert. 
HAT a pity it is to see a fine concert given 
without adequate business management ! This was 
conspicuously the case on the occasion of the Rubinstein 
Memorial Fund Concert, gotten up by the talented con- 
ductor, Mr. Platon Brounoff, in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Wednesday, May 20. 

Searcely any mention was made of this concert by the 
papers beforehand, only the bare fact that it was to be 
given being announced, and on the day in question the 
writer searched their columns in vain to discover the hour 
at which the concert was to begin! This seems almost in- 
credible when one takes into consideration that the glori- 
ous name of Rubinstein merited a very different treat- 
ment. Here was one of the greatest artists the world has 
ever seen, one who is known all over this country, but 
especially in New York, and one would have supposed that 
after all the enthusiastic eulogies that have been written 
about him during his life a large audience would have 
honored the very beautiful concert arranged by Mr. 
Brounoff in memory of him. People save hearts in 
America, although they are sometimes im too much of a 
hurry to remember the fact, and if the papers had done 
their duty on this occasion the result would have been very 
different. 

To my mind there is always something especially inter- 
esting about a memorial concert. The fact that the person 


for whom it is given has passed away from our earth, and 
yet leaves a part of himself behind, in his works, gives one 
an uncanny feeling. We listen to the thoughts put upon 
paper by him while still living, and wonder what were the 
circumstances under which they were written, what his 
emotions while writing them. 

The concert given by Mr. Platon Brounoff in honor of 
Rubinstein was entirely worthy of the great pianist and 
composer, and only the public was lacking. A few hun- 
dred people were present in a hall which should have con- 
tained thousands. The stage was decorated with plants 
and palms, which formed a background for a large oil por- 
trait of Rubinstein, framed in black drapery, and also for 
a marble bust of him, lower down, crowned with a wreath 
of green laurel leaves and standing on a pedestal. The 
light on the portrait was good, and his curious, criss-cross 
eyes were very striking, one of them looking boldly out 
into the world, the other partially veiled with its drooping 
eyelid, which seemed to fold down over unutterable things. 
The eye which perceives clearly, united to the eye which, 
under a drooping criss-cross eyelid, dreams, reflects and 
gathers in, is a characteristic of some remarkable men. I 
recall it in Bismarck, in Howells, in Ben Butler and in 
others—widely different individualities, Schumann had it, 
if I remember rightly. 

Brounoff had got together a very good orchestra of 
seventy-five men, and opened the concert with Rubin- 
stein’s Festival Overture, which is built upon the Russian 
National Hymn, and very brilliantly scored, with artillery 
effects at the end, which made one imagine the booming 
of cannon. Brounoff is a fiery and energetic young con- 
ductor, and infused much spirit into the performance. 
Some selections from Rubinstein’s Feramors and Bal 
Masqué were delightfully given, and witharhythmic swing 
which was inspiring. He also produced an extremely 
meritorious overture entitled Russia, by himself, which is 
dedicated to Rubinstein. With this single exception the 
program was devoted to the compositions of the great 
Russian master. Variety was added to it by the following 
solo artists: Miss Marie Maurer, soprano; Mile. Natalie 
Janotha, court pianist to the Emperor of Germany ; 
Signor Abramoff, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Mr. Victor Clodio, tenor; Mr. André* Hekking, 
‘cellist, his first appearance in America; and Mr. Eugene 
Bernstein, accompanist. 

Mr. André Hekking is a great artist, and his playing 
created a sensation. His tone is entrancingly sweet and 
at the same time powerful, and he has an effective way of 
introducing notes on the deep bass strings into the melody 
he is interpreting. His phrasing and stylé are exquisitc, 
and are full of poetic touches. In fact you feel as if a beauti- 
ful soul were addressing itself to you alone when you listen 
to Hekking. One of his numbers was an arrangement of 
Rubinstein’s much thrummed melody in G major for the 
piano, which he played in.a manner that made you wish it 
would goon forever! His most important number was 
Rubinstein’s romantically beautiful sonata in D minor for 
piano and ‘cello, the last two movements of which he 
played accompanied by Mile. Janotha. 

Brounoff showed himself inexperienced in the srrange- 
ment of the program, which was much too long, Fourteen 
numbers, with the inevitable encores, was more than some 
people could sit through. Two soloists would have been 
sufficient with the orchestra. The concert was got up under 
distinguished patronage, the name of the Russian consul 
being at the head. Mr. Wm. Steinway, with his usual 
generosity, contributed $1,000 to the Rubinstein Memorial 
Fund. Amy Fay. 





Dresden.—Fri. Camilla Wuschke appeared at the 
Court Theatre, Dresden, as Queen of the Nighi in the 
Magic Flute. This young lady, who, under the name of 
Kola, was a star in the cafés chantants, displayed consider- 
able talent for coloratura singing, and received great ap- 
plause. 








CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


CONTRALTO. Concert and Oratorio. 


Address care of BOOSEY & CoO., 
9 East 17th Street, New York. 


Premier Military Band for a Quarter of a Century! 


Gilmore’s Famous Band 


Twenty-second Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 
Directed by the distinguished Virtuoso, Composer and Conductor 


VICTOR HERBERT. 


irises ier 30 to September 7, Washington Park-on-Delaware, 


September 9 9to Erctche 8, Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Septem October 24, West Pennsylvania Exposition, Pitts- 
burgh, — 


ter October 24 Touring, Band available for Concerts, Expo 
sitions, &c. For terms apply to 
JOHN MAHNKEN, Manager, 
Room 23 Steinway Hall, 
109 East 14th St., New York. 





GEO. N. Loomis, 
Business Manager. 











The 


CHICAGO MARINE BAND 


T. P. BROOKE, Conductor. 


GREATEST POPULAR MUSIC 
BAND IN THE WORLD. 


“Standing Room "sign used regularly 
two seasons in Chicago and people 
turned away from most concerts. No 
other band ever did this. See what 
good critics say ¢his season : 

Cuicaco Trisyne—"“ The crack military band 
of America.’ 


Rervixe bok far “Superior to both Gilmore's 
and S. "s bands.” 

Derroit Taipone "Moss fect organization 
of its kind in A ere 

Reh he epee Rrooke is our chosen ex- 
pounder of popular music.’ 


HUNDREDS MORE EQUAL TO THESE. 





On tour April and May. Philadelphia, 100 days, commencing 
May 30. Pittsburgh Exposition, commencing September 9. On 
tour October 17 to November 15. Chicago opening, third concert 
season, November 15. 

HOWARD PEW, 


200 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Manager. 





NEW SONGS sesastian 8. scuresinen. 


Love Haunted. ft fan Little Giri, Don’t Cry. 
Little Boy Blue. Leve, I Shall Know It All, 
Phil's Secret. Hark to My Lute. 


Published by J. M. SCMROEDER, 
12 EAST 161 STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


— AND HIS-— 


GRAND CONCERT BAND 


Are Touring in the Middle States 
to Phenomenal Business. 


The Band will arrive in New York just in time to begin its Man- 
hattan Beach season June 14, when it will give daily afternoon and 
evening concerts until September 7, when Mr. Sousa wil! go to 
Europe for a long needed rest, returning for his annual tour of the 
entire continent between Halitax and San Francisco, lasting until 
the middle of June following. The great Band is everywhere ia 
demand, and ever on the go, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
Lonpon, W., May 30, 1896. 

R. HENRY J. WOOD has been especially en- 
M gaged to conduct an orchestral concert at the Kaim 
Saal, Weimar, on the evening of July 27. While abroad 
Mr. Wood will also attend the Bayreuth Festival. 

Mr. George Edwards has conveyed the exclusive Ameri- 
can rights in The Geisha to Mr. Augustin Daly, by whom 
it will be produced in New York in the autumn. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert will himself appear in Trial by Jury at 
Miss Kate Vaughan’s benefit matinée at the Gaiety, and 
has chosen the modest part of the Associate. 

The Telephone Girl, a musical comedy, by Sir Augustus 
Harris, F. C. Burnand and Arthur Sturgess, with music by 
Serpette and J. M. Glover, was successfully produced Mon- 
day night at the Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton. 

M. Mauguiére, the well-known tenor of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, who sang. at Covent Garden last year, is in 
town for the season. 

At Mr. Louis H. Hillier’s second annual concert yester- 
day, in Steinway Hall, thirteen out of eighteen selections 
on the program were from his own pen. Mr. Hillier isa 
versatile aswell as a prolific composer, and not only has 
he written instrumental quartets, duets, and solos, but a 
number of songs. The Belgian Quartet, of which he is 
leader, is establishing itself as a favorite here. 

Mr. Charles Manners and his- concert party, now very 
popular in the provinces, made a tour of South Africa, 
under the management of Mr. Luseombe Searelle, between 
November 21 and March. 

I note with regret the death. in his seventy-eighth year, of 
Mr. Benjamin Terry, father of the distinguished actresses, 
Miss Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis), Miss Ellen Terry, 
Miss Marian Terry, and Miss Florence Terry. He was 
well known as an actor to the past generation. 

Next Thursday the annual festival of the London Gre- 
gorian Choral Association will be heldin St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Dr. Martin has composed for it a special anthem, 
Hail, Gladdening Light; hymns have been written by 
Rev. S. Childs Clarke and Rev. Jesse Brett, and a transla- 
tion of Christe, Rex, Coeli Domine, made by Rev. G. R. 
Woodward. 

For the next Patti concert Mr. Percy Harrison has en 
gaged the Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir, so popular here in 
London last year. 

The rumor which was current here some weeks ago, that 
Mr. Paderewski would not keep any of his London engage- 
ments this season, has proved correct. Young Mark Ham- 
bourg will take his place at the Philharmonic Concert, and 
the Scottish Fantasia for piano and orchestra, which Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie wrote for M. Paderewski, and which 
he played in America, will not be given here. 

Mr. Leo Stern seems to have made Dr. Dvordk’s new 
concerto, first given here by the Philharmonic Society, his 
own, for he has been again specially selected to play it 
with Arthur Nikisch at the forthcoming Berlin Philhar- 
monic concert. He played it last week under the same 
conductor at Leipsic. 

Louis Pecskai, who gave his first violin recital in St. 
James’ Hall on the afternoon of May 29, was born at 
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Buda-Pesth on July 20, 1880. At the ‘age of five he began 
to study under the tuition of Signor Baldini, in Fiume, and 
when only six gave a successful concert there. The Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction in Hungary was so impressed by 
his talent that he granted him the exceptional privilege of 
being admitted to the academy to study when barely seven 
years old. His professors were Popper (the violinist), Hu- 
bay, and Kocssler. In 1895 he commenced to tour through 
Hungary, Germany, Austria and Italy, and met with much 
success. In Rome he was presented to the Queen of Italy. 
The Archduchess Stéphanie of Austria is also one of his 
enthusiastic admirers. 

Mr, E. C. Hedmondt, who had so successful a season 
of opera last autumn at Covent Garden, is negotiating with 
Sir Augustus Harris for a second season this year. He 
purposes giving the Ring series complete in English for 
the first time, : 

The experiment of listening to Paris performances in 
London was carried out on Friday week through the Lon- 
don-Paris Electrophone, A few invited guests listened to 
an act of Helle, at the Grand Opera, when M. Delmas and 
M. Alvarez were more distinctly heard than the ladies in 
the cast. Subsequently connections were made with the 
ThéAtre Variétés, where Hervé'’s comic opera L’Cil 
créve, was being given. 

The experiment not being quite satisfactory, one of the 
managers made a visit to Paris to further perfect arrange- 
ments, and it is hoped that everything will be in good work- 
ing order for the performance of Ambroise Thomas’ Ham- 
let with Mme. Melba as Ophelza. The best result obtained 
yet was Delna’s singing of Che faro. At the close of the 
opera the burst of cheers which followed the playing of the 
Marseillaise and the Russian National Hymn was clearly 
audible. 

Mme, Blanche Marchesi has arranged through Mr. Vert 
to give two vocal recitals in Queen’s Hall this season. 

I see by the papers this morning that a subscription fund 
in memory of the late Sir Joseph Barnby has beén opened 
in America, and considering how well known his hymns, 
and in fact all his works, are with you, the musicians of 
the United States should respond liberally. 

Mme. Patti gives her second and last concert for the sea- 
son in London on Thursday. 

The opera Shamus O’Brien, which will be given for the 
first time in America at the Casino Theatre in New York, 
opens its provincial tour on August 8 at Edinburgh, where 
Mr. Henry J. Wood will conduct the week’srun. Arrange- 
ments have been made for sixteen weeks, half to be spent 
in Ireland. I understand that the London run has been a 
financial success. 

Some time ago I spoke of the Amateur Operatic Society 
organized by an American here, Mr. Louis H. Horst. 
For their first effort Dorothy was chosen, and given last 
Wednesday night in St. George’s Hall. The title rdle was 
taken by Miss Blanche Ruby, a young American soprano 
of whom I have spoken before. Both in singing and act- 
ing this young lady showed much talent, and as she is par- 
ticularly adapted for light opera it is probably only a ques- 
tion of time before she is engaged in it professionally. Mr. 
Horst played Harry Sherwood with success ; his voice is a 
pleasing baritone, and he acts naturally. The other mem- 
bers of the company were efficient, and much credit re- 
flects on Mr. Waddington, who had the musical direction, 
The society has made a good start. 

Mme. Stella Brazzi, the contralto now singing at Covent 
Garden, has completed an engagement for the forthcom- 
ing season at Nice, when she will appear in most of the 
leading contralto réles. She established herself as a fa- 
vorite there during the season of 1894-5, and her re-en- 
gagement is the consequence. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 

A more interesting performance of Lohengrin has seldom 
been given at Covent Garden than that which took place 
on Friday last, when M. Jean de Reszké sang the title rile 
in German for the first time in London. His reading of 
the part was, of course, the same as on many previous oc- 
casions when he has sung it in Italian, but his adept man- 
agement of the unvocal syllables peculiar to the tongue of 
the Fatherland was a triumph of elocutionary skill. Mr. 
David Bispham as 7¢/ramund was, as usual, far too 


dramatically in earnest to sacrifice a single consonant to 
beauty of vocal tone, and his German was as forcibly pro- 
nounced as the greatest admirer of the language could 
wish. His zeal in this direction was only surpassed by 
Miss Meisslinger, who impersonated Ortrud, and who de- 
claimed that lady's vigorous speeches with a vehemence 
that sometimes interfered with distinctness of utterance. 

Finally, there was the Italian-German, the French-Ger- 
man and the English-German of the chorus, and very won- 
derful and surprising were many of the efforts at pronun- 
ciation. In fact, the sounds with which the arrival of 
Lohengrin and his swan were greeted were suggestive of 
emphatically expressed hatred. But to return to the solo- 
ists. Miss Meisslinger’s histrionic abilities enabled her to 
impart striking individuality to the character of Ortrud, 
and her efforts were most effectively supported by the 
Telramund of Mr. Bispham, who enacted his part with an 
intensity and a completeness of detail for which this artist 
is now famous. The magnificent sonority of the voice of 
M. Edouard de Reszké gave peculiar impressiveness to the 
words of the king. 

Mr. George Holmes, our well-known baritone from Chi- 
cago, made a decided success as the Hera/d. His voice 
was most satisfactory and his interpretation excellent in 
every way. Madame Albani, who first sang the réle of 
Elsa in German in Berlin, met with her customary suc- 
cess. 

The brothets De Reszké’s next appearance was on Monday 
in the respective parts of Faust and Mephistopheles in 
Gounod’s masterpiece. Jean De Reszké’s reading of the 
hero is instinct with refined passion, and never a lover 
courted a maid with more dulcet and winning tones. M. 
Edouard de Reszké’s impersonation of the obliging but 
perfidious companion of mankind is somewhat lacking in 
subtlety, but it is forcible and sketched with great bold- 
ness and power, while vocally it is magnificent. Miss Mac- 
intyre’s embodiment of Marguerite was delightfully 
girlish and charmed by its natural frankness. It isa pity 
that her method of voice production does not enable her to 
always sing intune. Mlle. Brazzi’s impersonation of Siede/ 
was instinct with intelligence and charm. The remainder 
of the cast was the same as on the previous presentation 
of the opera. 

Sir Augustus Harris is gradually getting nearer to the 
ideal mounting of Tannhiuser. On Wednesday a big 
stride was made by new scenery for the hall at Wartburg 
—a copy of that used at Bayreuth—and a fine specimen of 
stage painting. There were many improvements also in 
the ‘goings on” in the grotto of Venus, although the 
members of this lady’s household still lack a sense of 
thythm in their gyrations. The part of /enus was on this 
occasion undertaken by Mme, Adini, whom nature has 
generously endowed for the assumption, and who sang and 
acted with an artistic intelligence and power that invested 
the character with distinct individuality. 

M. Alvarez made his renfrée this season in the title réle, 
and it was doubtless owing to the presence of this artist 
and Mme. Adini that the opera was sung in French and the 
Paris version used, M. Alvarez gave a highly effective 
personation of 7annhduser, singing with dramatic fervor 
and acting with intensity. Mme. Eames sang magnifi- 
cently as £/izadbeth, and her singing of the beautiful prayer 
was simply exquisite. M. Plangon and Signor Ancona ap- 

with their usual success respectively as Hermann 
and Wolfram, and the other principal characters were 
adequately personated by Mile. Bauermeister, M. Gilibert, 
and Signori Piroia, Iginio Corsiand De Vaschetti. Chorus 
and orchestra did their work well, and the performance as 
a whole was one of the best that has been given by Sir 
Augustus. All the above operas were conducted by Signor 
Mancinelli, who may be congratulated on his readings of 
Wagner's music, 

On Thursday night Lohengrin was repeated with the 
same cast as above. Last night the two Italian operas 
were again bracketed. Die Meistersinger will be revived 
to-night in Italian, Messrs. J. and E. de Reszké, Plangon, 
Bispham and Bonnard, and Mme. Eames singing the chief 
parts. The revival of Martha, announced for Tuesday, 
has been postponed until after the return of Mme. Melba, 
who last season at the Metropolitan gained great success 
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in a character long identified with the names of Mme. 
Christine Nilsson and Mme. Patti. 
CONCERTS. 

Mr. Jan Van Oordt, the young Dutch violinist, gave his 
first London recital on Wednesday afternoon in the large 
Queen's Hall. Mr. Van Oordt'was nervous in the opening 
‘numbers, and it was an unfortunate choice to begin with 
Bruch’s adagio, as it abounds with sustained melody, and 
his nervousness was so great as to seriously affect his in- 
tonation. He played, however, with artistic insight into 
the beauties of the composition, and despite his nervous- 
ness showed good style. In Paganini’s D major concerto 
he did much better, and in spite of a few passages where 
the sostenuto was unsteady Mr. Van Oordt proved him- 
self a master of his difficult instrament and a worthy pupil 
of César Thomson. He combines with brilliant technic 
breadth and intensity of tone, which makes his Bach play- 
ing particularly enjoyable. 

Mr. Van Oordt was assisted by Miss Regina de Sales, 
whose exquisite soprano was heard in the Shadow dance, a 
Spring Song, by Henschel, and Gounod's Ave Maria. In 
this last the gifted singer touched the very fibres of the 
heart. Her almost passive beginning, developing to a soar- 
ing, powerful prayer, was most impressive; there was not a 
flaw in that sweet ringing voice, which touched the high C’ 
with the greatest ease. Miss Regina de Sales merits fully 
her already great reputation. 

There have been many more concerts this week, but 
none which are of sufficient importance to report. Ysaye 
gives his first concert here in the Queen’s Hall this after- 


noon. 
SOUTH WALES MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


On Monday and Tuesday the South Wales Musical Fes- 
tival, with a chorus of 1,000 voices and a band of 100 per- 
formers, under the conductorship of Mr. August Manns, 
takes place at Cardiff. 

This festival is partly the result of a suggestion made by 
the late Sir Joseph Barnby during the Cardiff Festival, and 
also his attendance at the last National LHisteddfod at 
Lianelly. He was so impressed with the choral resources 
of Wales that he conceived the idea of a grand festival, in. 
which 1,000 voices should take part. Mr. August Manns 
is very enthusiastic over the way in which the chorus 
takes up its work, and the grand volume of tone produced. 

On Monday afternoon The Messiah will be given and an | 
orchestral concert in the evening. On Tuesday a miscel- 
laneous concert devoted to the works of Dr. Joseph Parry, 
Mr. David Jenkins, and other Welsh composers, takes 
place in the afternoon the festival closing with Elijah. 

AMERICANS AT BEXHILL. 

A delightful morning concert was given at the opening 
of the Kursaal, at Bexhill, on Whitmonday, in the pres- 
ence of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck, and many titled people. The Earl de la Warr had 
spared neither money nor pains to make the occasion an 
auspicious one, and it is needless to say that his efforts 
met with success. 

The feature of the occasion was the number of Ameri- 
cans who took part in the program. Not unmindful of any- 
one, I am pleased to record the success of Mile. Gréta, the 
charming soprano, who has only recently appeared to the 
British public. On this occasion, as on her début, she was 
very successful, and her singing of French songs was much 
admired. The exceedingly artistic work of Mrs. Katherine 
Fisk was highly appreciated, and the Columbians aroused 
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great enthusiasm by their already famous and refined sing- 
ing of the American plantation songs. 

A surprise was offered the artists after the concert, and 
ene which they all enjoyed and appreciated. The Right 
Hon. Harl and Countess de la Warr entertained the entire 
concert party at the Manor House for tea, which was 
graced by the presence of their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, and after tea was served H. R. H. 
presented each artist and Mr. Daniel Mayer with beautiful 
silver souvenirs, engraved in honor of the occasion, from 
the Earl and Countess de la Warr. 

MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 

It is quite amazing the amount of really fine music to 
be heard in those society gatherings held under the name 
of ‘‘at homes” during the London season. In fact 
those pleasant functions are the vantage ground of ar- 
tists awaiting their opportunity for a more or less desirable 
public appearance. Society hostesses, as a rule, are most 
generous in their attentions to the singers and musicians, 
who sometimes for a consideration—and more often with- 
out—assist them in entertaining their guests. I have in 
my mind’s eye one handsome drawing room in Emperor’s 
Gate where there were often as many as 200 guests as- 
sembled who were obliged to stand while enjoying the 
music, but the artists were treated with every considera- 
tion, plenty of room, comfortable chairs and also that 
boon to singers—fresh air—so often excluded from the 
drawing room. The host, a superb singer himself, is never 


ness and generosity were proverbial, and he is untiring in 
his efforts at those concerts given by the artists during 
what is called the artists’ season. 

It is this spirit of appreciation and generosity among the 
society folk of London toward artists that has elevated the 
London drawing room to the dignity of a salon on the Paris 
model. There is no human being so sensitive of reward asa 
musical artist, and none that responds so readily to praise 
and sympathy ; consequently, it is not a matter of wonder 
that artists are only too happy to accept invitations where 
they are not only sure of that sweet flattery—the breath of 
adulation—upon which music thrives, but also know by 

that a more substantial flattery in the way of a 
check delicately slipped into the hand, when saying adieu, 
by the hostess awaits them, or the certainty that a goodly 
number of stalls are as good as sold for the forthcoming 
concert, which is also quite a feature of the London musi- 
cal world. 

Time and again have I been approached by the 
hostess with the request : “‘ Now, do write something nice 
about the artists, don’t bother about my guests!” This 
appeal, put to me in the most beseeching manner, has 
always proved effectual. 

May has been altogether a brilliant month of music. 
Few society hostesses, however, have the luck of Mrs. 
Ronalds, in whose musical Sundays the’ Royal Opera 
seems to have quite an interest, since some of its most 
popular artists are to be seen in Mrs. Ronalds’ Jovely rooms 
every Sunday. Marie Engle is perhaps one of the favorites 
most in demand, and it is an abiding pleasure to listen to 
her sweet notes whilst ravishing the eye with the pretty 
young women and beautiful toilettes, for which Mrs. 
Ronalds’ ‘‘ at homes" are also famous. 


so happy as when surrounded by musical folk; his kind-. 


: Another charming musical evening was that given by 


Mrs. Scott, of 65 Brook street, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Douglas Grant. It was a great pleasure, indeed, to hear 
Madame Eames in a drawing room, as the beautiful Amer- 
ican prima donna rarely sings at ‘‘at homes.” Her voice 
was deliciously modulated, as befits a smal! place, after the 
great auditorium of Covent Garden. Mr. Holman played 
with more than his usual brilliancy, and Mr. Yurds sang— 
well, too divinely ! 

At the Countess Rossitti’s there was also some fine mtsic 
the other night, Mr. Paul Mahlendorff singing, with 
effect, some of his latest songs. Lord and Lady 
naird’s party, held at the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colors, Piccadilly, was a regular crush, but a de- 
lightful one, and made doubly so by the lovely singing of 
Mme. Alice Gomez and Miss Graham. Pretty Mrs. Horace 
Nevill had some fine music at her “ at home” the other 
afternoon, although I was too late to hear it all, but better 
luck next time, Decidedly Mrs. Rowcliffe's musical after- 
noon was one of the best things of the week. Spanish mu- 
sic was the order of the day, and nothing could have been 
more appropriate and charming than the songs of Sefior 
Guetary to the ‘cello accompaniment of Sefior Rubio. 

Mrs. Perkins, of Linden gardens, and her band of lady 
mandolinists, harpists and guitarists are just the thing now 
in society ; the band plays delightfully, and quite scored 
at the bazar opened by Princess Christian last week. The 
Comtesse de Brémont also sang her latest song, Séré- 
nade Andalousienne, and an American reciter, Miss 
Benfey, pleased by her quaint selections from Mary E. 
Wilkins—which were evidently enjoyed by the princess. 

PF. V. ATWATER. 





Grossmann.—Capellmeister Joseph Grossmann has 
resigned his position at the Buda Pesth Opera House on 
account of his health. 

Humperdinck.—The music for the drama Die 
Kénigskinder, by Humperdinck, is announced to ‘e per- 
formed for the first time at the concert of ihe Heidelberg 
Bach Society in that city on June 2, 

A Musical Lodging.—A bass viol player in dis- 
tress and unable to pay his rent crawled inio his big fiddle 
to die in Paris recently. He was missed after a day and 
discovered on the landlady’s seizing the viol for rent. It 
was found difficult to get him out, even after the back of 
the viol had been removed, and as the man is insane no 
explanation of how he got into his instrument has been 
found. 

Saint-Saens’ Jubilee.—Camille Saint-Saéns yes- 
terday, Tuesday, June 2, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his public début. The orchestra of the Société des 
Concerts volunteered to take part iu a special performance 
to be held in his honor in the Salle Pleyel, Paris. 

The performance had an exceptionally interesting pro- 
gram. It started with Mozart’s concerto in E flat, which 
Saint-Saéns, then a boy of eleven, played at his very first 
appearance at the Salle Pleyel, in 1846. M. Taffanel 
played a flute solo by Bach, and the scheme closed with 
the first performance in public of Saint-Saéns’ second 
sonata for piano and violin, executed by the composer and 
na aa and a new piano concerto, also played by its 
author. 
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BOSTON, Mass., June 7, 1896. 
S arenent was sung for the first time at the Castle 


Square last week. Mr. Chas. O. Bassett was the 
Duke; Mr. Wm. Mertens, Rigo/etto} Mr. W. H. Clarke, 
Sparafucile; Miss Fatmah Diard and Miss Anna Lichter 
were, alternately, Gi/da; Miss Mary Linck was Madda- 
lena. 

The performance showed the results of insufficient re- 
hearsal. There were slips of memory on the stage; the 
work of the chorus was not up to the usual standard; the 
orchestra was often at sixes and at sevens. I am told the 
performances later in the week were better. There is no 
reason, however, why the first nights of these operas should 
not be better. It is folly to attempt to give any opera for 
the first time with few rehearsals. 

The most satisfactory of the company were Mr. Mertens 
and Mr. Clarke. The former's conception of the part was 
intelligent, and it was consistently carried out. While 
he never rose toa great height of passion, he always in- 
terested and at times he moved. Mr. Clarke’s Sfarafucile 
—the most interesting of stage spadassins—was romanti- 
cally stronger than any part in which I had previously seen 
the‘actor. Miss Diard’s Gilda was weak in all respects. 
There was one amusing innovation in her business. She 
was abducted in her street costume, and in the ducal 
palace she still wore it when, escaping from the Lothario, 
she told her pitiful story to Rigo/etto. It seemed to me 
that Miss Diard had little or no idea of the plot and its 
Or was the horror of the plot softened for the 
Miss Linck was awkward and 
ineffective as the bravo's sister. Mr. Bassett took things 
very easily, after the manner of Italian dukes. There 
was much false intonation throughout the performance. 
Yet in spite of the many imperfections the audience was 
interested, and the dramatic strength of the scene between 
Rigoletto and Sparafucile, the scene where Rigoletto seeks 
his daughter, and the whole of the fourth act, was not 


situations. 
benefit of the audience ? 


wholly impaired. 

There is a double bill this week; Offenbach’s Mariage 
aux Lanternes and Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacci. The first 
of these was given in Boston at the Museum July 12, 1869, 
with Susan Galton and Thomas Whiffin in the cast. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Emil Tiferro, the tenor, gave a farewell concert in 
Association Hall Tuesday night. He has been invited to 
Denver, Col., to take charge of the vocal department in the 
college there. His earnestness in the pursuit of his calling 
and his manly personal bearing have won him many friends, 
who rejoice in his good fortune. Mr. Tiferro was assisted 
by Mrs. Kelterborn, Messrs. Molé, Kunz, Ruppel,Schuecker, 
Manning and Dr. Kelterborn. One of the most agreeable 
features of the concert was the suite for flute and piano, 
by German, played by Messrs. Molé and Manning. 


Let me respectfully invite your attention to the case of 
Mr. Eugene Tompkins, proprietor of the Boston Theatre. 
Mr. Tompkins the 5th of June was found guilty of violating 


the law in regard to sacred concerts, and was fined $50. 
The police made the complaint, and the Sunday League 
is said to have been interested in the prosecution. 

It was charged that the theatre violated the statutes by 
giving a concert that was not sacred on Sunday, May 3. 
On that night Sousa’s Band played to a very large au- 
dience. 

Listen to the evidence, as it is humorously called. The 
first witness was that well-known music critic, Liquor 
Officer Searles. He swore that numerous selections were 
played, some of which were not on the program. So far 
he showed his customary judgment and discrimination. 
Why did he venture upon the dangerous ground of national 
music? For Liquor Officer Searles also swore that among 
these numbers not on the program were The Red, White 
and Blue and a medley that included Yankee Doodle. On 
cross-examination the celebrated alcoholic expert swore 
he did not know the piece he heard was The Red, White 
and Blue; he did not know there was a piece of that name. 
But the air suggested those words tohim. Here, indeed, 
is an instance that would delight the symbolists, instru- 
mentalists, and all students of the association of musical 
ideas. Music was played, and the hearer, although he 
had never heard such words to such a tune, at once said 
to himself, ‘‘ Why, red, white and blue are words that 
should go to those tones.’’ Why, not ‘‘ black, green, and 
buff’’? Mr. Searles added that the marches were in 4-4 
time, and there was one instrumental piece, ‘‘ which seemed 
to time to the air of My Old Kentucky Home.”’ If the 
subject ot national airs was to be investigated, why did 
not the prosecution summon Messrs. Krehbiel and 
Elson? The former might have added musical illustra- 
tions with the assistance of Mr. Seidl or Mr. Huss, and 
the latter could have sung them and thus put Liquor 
Officer Searles to a practical test. I fear Mr. Searles is, 
after all, a keener critic in matiers of alcohol. If he hears 
the word ‘‘gin,’’ he of course thinks of Amsterdam, or 
John Calvin at Geneva. Rum reminds him of Medford, 
a delightful suburban retreat. I have no doubt he can 
tell whiskey by the taste or smell. But when he claims 
that a certain hitherto unknown tune should necessarily 
be fitted to certain words, he is in the clouds of speculation. 

Then the prosecution called Mr, David Andrew Van 
Ham, who is in the employ of the Youth's Companion, 
a newspaper that has made a large fortune by publishing 
stories of heroic deeds without the element of love, and 
anecdotes of ants, lions, dogs, elephants and celebrated 
men. There was a peculiar fitness in summoning a man 
from this office, for not long ago the proprietor refused to 
admit an advertisement of Shakespeare’s plays on the 
ground that the poet wrote for the theatre. I was told 
this by a publisher of plays, and so it must be correct. 
Did you ever know a publisher to lie? He may rob and 
plunder, but he is not guilty of grosser offenses. 

Mr. Yan Ham went to the Boston Theatre for the pur- 
pose of hearing a sacred concert. Now there is an old 
legal prove-h that men do not go to certain houses to say 
their prayers. Did Mr. Van Ham really believe that any 
good could come out of Nazareth? Honest man. He ad- 
mitted that it was a good concert, but he did not think all 
the music he heard could be called sacred. ‘‘ Among other 
pieces played was one in 6-8 time, which was quite rapid 
time.” This of course was a staggerer. All pieces in 
rapid time are immoral, and 6-8 time is particularly blas- 
phemous. ‘Liberty Bell was also played, in 4-4 time,’’ 
he thought. Again there was a shudder, and Mr. Tomp- 
kins appeared as a social leper in the eyes of a prominent 
member of the Watch and Ward Society. ‘‘ Several songs 
were sung by artists present. One was a solo from Romeo 
and Juliet, which was in slow time.’’ Great Hevings! 
Was it the waltz? Another solo was sung in fast time. 
He could_not distinguish what the words were. You are 
not alone in such inability, Mr. Van Ham. There are few 
professionaljsingers who can understand what nine singers 


out of ten say. ‘‘Sousa’s Band played a number of pieces 
not on the program. Some of them were in 6-8 or fast 
time.’’ What a persistent blasphemer is this man Sousa! 
And yet centuries ago 3-2 was known as the celestial 
tempo, the symbol of eternity. 

Then Mr. Van Dam swore to this damning fact: ‘‘A 
man played a solo on a brass instrument slowly.’’ At the 
thought of the lingering torture there was a cry of horror, 
and Mr, Van Dam turned pale at the mere recollection. 

Mr. Van Dam gave further evidence to show the thor- 
oughly debased nature of the conductor. ‘‘ The March of 
King Cotton was played in march time.’’ It was not 
taken as a waltz, a mazurka, a polonaise, but actually 
and brazenly as a march. 

Then came the cross-examination of Mr. Van Dam, con- 
ducted by Mr. Bartlett. The witness said that he had 
gone to the concert for the purpose of enjoying the music. 
Such an incredible statement at once aroused suspicion. 
Here in Boston people go to the Symphony concerts for 
many reasons; but how many would dare to swear in court 
that they went solely for the sake of enjoyment ? 

He had ‘experience in music.’’ For he had sung in 
choirs, in a church in New York, and had been a member 
of the Ruggles Street Church for ten years. He belonged 
to several singing societies which had given concerts in 
Boston. ‘ He then explained what was meant by 6-8 time. 
It was very quick time. Had never heard of slow 6-8 
time. He said that 4-4 time, medium time, was between 
fast and slow time. Waltz time was very fast." 

Mr. Van Dam must be an active member of the Handel 
and Haydn. 

‘* What time is Nearer, My God, to Thee written in?” 
was asked by Mr. Bartlett. 

‘‘Four-four time, I think,’’ said the witness. 

“Are you sure it isn’t in 6-8 time—that is, very fast 
time ?’’ 

‘No, sir; I don’t think it is.”’” 

In answer to further questions, the witness said he had 
heard the Marseillaise, the Red, White, and Biue, and other 
pieces played as encores. Mr. Bartlett asked the witness 
to decipher some notes of music, written out on a piece 
of paper. The witness protested that he was not an expert. 
He could not tell whether the music was Nearer, My God, 
to Thee, or not. g 

Yes, I am now sure that Mr. Van Dam is an active 
member of the Handel and Haydn. 

Then Police Officer Delbert R. Augusta testified. He 
heard the concert. He did not pretend to know anything 
about music, and he could not throw any light on the prob- 
lem of what was sacred or secular music. Sensible man. 
You are a credit to the force! 

Mr. Bartlett said he rested his case. He then read chap- 
ter 434 of the acts of 1895 under which the prosecution 
was made by the police. The complaint set forth that the 
diversion or play on the night specified was not a sacred 
concert. The Government was called upon to prove that 
what took place at the Boston Theatre on that night was 
not asacred concert. This question of what sacred music is 
should be decided by competent authorities. He had sup- 
posed his learned brother (Mr. Bangs) would bring some 
expert on this subject of music. Before knowing what 
sacred music was, who could say whether the statute had 
been violated or not? At this concert on May 38 a fine 
program was provided. Was there anything profane in it ? 
The matter of time had taken up a large part of the evi- 
dence. Just because a piece was sung in fast time did not, 
in itself, make the selection any less sacred. Some of 
the witnesses had stated that, when an encore was de- 
manded, the national hymn was sung. There was nothing 
given that could appeal to man’s lower nature. Nothing 
done to injure a man.’ A great deal of trouble had been 
caused by this question of a proper definition of sacred 
music. Nobody seems to know here to-day. They say 
that singers come out and sang in a foreign language. 
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They did not tell us whether it was sacred or profane, 
for they do not know what the words of the song were. 
In the words of the legislators, he thought the Govern- 
ments representatives should be given leave to withdraw. 
He did not think they have proved anything against Mr. 
Tompkins. 

Mr. Bangs said the Government did not contend that Mr. 
Tompkins had done anything criminal. The sole conten- 
tion was that a Sunday night concert had been given which 
was not sacred. Yankee Doodle and other pieces had 
been played in response to encores, which could not in any 
sense be called sacred. Religious music only was sacred 
music. 

Judge Brown said in his opinion that there was quite a 
distinction between sacred and secular music. Some of 
the selections which appeared on the program were cer- 
tainly not sacred. There was nothing wrong about the 
congert, in his opinion. It might be a relic of Puritanism, 
but the statutes had undoubtedly been violated. 

Mr. Tompkins was found guilty and fined $50. He 
immediately appealed, and was held in $200 for the Superior 
Criminal Court, July term. 

+ “ = 

Several interesting questions are suggested by this trial. 

The program included such pieces as the Robespierre 
overture, selections from Mascagni’s Ratcliff, pieces by 
Sousa, &c. The program was an excellent one, superior to 
that of the average band concert. Now if one of the singers 
had sung an Ave Maria arranged from the intermezzo in 
Cavalleria Rusticana—for I believe there is such a mon- 
strosity—would that have been regarded as a ‘‘ sacred 
piece'’? Would the sacred words atone for the operatic 
tune? And if some deep-chested man had tooted the 
Inflammatus of Rossini on a cornet would Mr. Tompkins 
have been acquitted ? 

Religious music only, said Mr. Bangs, was sacred music. 
Yes, but what is religious music ? Once in the island of Jer- 
sey I heard members of the Salvation Army shouting ‘‘ I’m 
glad that Jesus’ blood was shed upon the tree’’ to a polka- 
mazurka that, with sadly earthly words, was at the time 
a favorite ditty in London concert halls. Would you call 
that vulgar, joyous ditty religious music, Brother Bangs? 

Wise councils, brethren, have decreed in times past that 
the music sung in the church was not sacred, but worldly. 
Yet if you heard to-day the music then condemned I am 
sure you would regard it as sacred—and dull. 

I fear the text governs you in the matter. But take 
the case of instrumental music. Would you shy at a march 
from an oratorio, even if it were in that ee move- 
ment, 6-8 ? 

Is the waltz from Tinel’s oratorio Franciscus sacred or 
profane? Oratorio music must be sacred, must it not? 
Just as a prayer in an opera must be secular and profane? 
And how about the Graal music in Parsifal ? 


* * 

There is good music and there is bad music. The inser- 
tion of the word ‘‘ Trinity ’’ will not turn bad music into 
arighteous thing. Noso-called sacred words could enlarge 
the sacredness of the slow movement of the Ninth Symph- 
ony or the finale of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony. 

An excellent band gives a first-class concert. Many 
people are thereby edified, and in some cases they are 
moved no doubt to higher, nobler thoughts. And yet a 
manager who allows his theatre to be used for such a 
praiseworthy concert is punished. 

I do not question the decision of the judge. I do not see 
how he could decide otherwise in view of the statute. But 
the statute is a relic of pernicious bigotry, a reflection on 
the intelligence of the people, a disgrace to the city and 
the commonwealth. Puiuip HALe. 





Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, June 6, 1896. 
Mr. Lyman Wheeler will leave Boston on the 13th inst., 
having been invited to travel with Mr. John L. Stoddard 


and party in the Yellowstone National Park, where the 
well-known lecturer intends to gather material for a lecture 
next season. On-his return from the West Mr. Wheeler 
will pass the remainder of the summer with Mrs. Wheeler 
at Edgecomb, Me. 

Gertrude Franklin-Salisbury is at Kimball’s Hotel, Co- 
hasset, for the summer. She comes to town two half days 
in the week to meet her professional pupils who are study- 
ing with her during the summer months. 

The first pupils’ recital of the Virgil Clavier School of 
Boston was given on Tuesday evening, June 2. Miss Grace 
E. Gardiner and Miss Ada L. Curry were the soloists. 
The program was, as usual in these concerts, an interest- 
ing one. 

There will be a five weeks’ summer course of instruction 
in the Virgil Clavier School, of Boston, beginning Monday, 
July 6. 

Miss Nida H. Hopkins, pupil of the well-known pianist- 
lecturer, E. Baxter Perry, gave a piano recital in Wesleyan 
Hall Tuesday last. The program included a sonata, op. 
7, by Grieg, and numbers by Raff, Chopin and Moszkow- 
ski. Miss Hopkins plays with a beautiful swinging tone 
and with strong feeling for rhythm and is a musical and 
interesting performer. She goes West in the autumn to 
take a professorship in a college. Mr. F. W. Wodell, bari- 
tone, sang numbers by Humperdinck, Chadwick and 
Dudley Buck. ‘The audience, at first inclined to be coldly 
critical, warmed up during the evening, and both artists 
were recalled with enthusiasm. 

Miss Emma S. Hosford has closed her studio in the 
Pierce Building for the summer. She will be at Hayden- 
ville, Mass., for the next three months. Miss Hosford is 
already hard at work with her class at Haydenville. 

Mr. Robert Greenwood-Jones, who bas been attending 
the Cincinnati Music Festival, will sail for Europe on 
June 6. He will be in Paris for the next few months, 
studying with the best vocal teachers of that city. 

The second section of the sixth annual festival of Choir 
Guilds took place at St. Paul’s Church. The service began 
at 7.30. Mr. W. A. Locke was the choirmaster and Mr. 
W. R. Spalding was the organist. ‘These choirs took part: 
St. Paul’s, Boston; St. Peter’s, Beverly; St. John’s Chapel, 
Cambridge; Groton School, Groton; St. Anne's, Lowell; 
St.-Paul’s, Malden; Emmanuel, Somerville. 

Mr. Herbert Johnson will give a vocal recital at Welles- 
ley College next Saturday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Adams left Boston Friday for 
their summer home at West Harwich, Mass. 

Herbert Johnson's Quintet Club will sing at Lebanon, 
N. H., June 15, and at Togus, Me., June 17 and 18. 

Miss Gertrude Walker, who sang I will Extol Thee, O 
Lord, at Mrs. J. H. Long’s recent recital, repeated the same 
in the People’s Temple on Sunday evening, when she was 
obliged to repeat the aria in answer to the imperative 
demand of the congregation. She has made great prog- 
ress in her studies during the past season. “ 

At the annual meeting of Melourgia, mixed voice singing 
society, the following officers were elected for the year 
1896-7: Executive committee, Messrs. Edward B. Hunt, 
F. C. Turner, Wm. R. May, D. A. Van Ham; librarian, 
Mr. John Gager; membership committee, Miss Gertrude 
A. Carr, Mr. J. J. Warner; musical director, Mr. F. W. 
Wodell. The society is limited to fifty selected voices in 
its active membership. Next season two concerts will be 
given before the associate membership. During the season 
just closed Melourgia gave two public concerts in Associa- 
tion Hall with the assistance of eminent solo talent. 

Mr. F. E. Woodward sailed for Paris on the Gallia yes- 
terday. He goes to study for three months with Sbriglia, 
the celebrated teacher. 

The pupils of Miss Edith Perry gave a piano recital in 
the Unitarian Church, Medford, recently. 

The pupils’ recital of the Daudelin Music School, given 
in Association Hall Saturday evening, was a source of 
much pleasure to the large audience. Mr. Joseph Emile 


Daudelin is the director of the school, and his corps of 


assistants comprises: M. Ch. Molé, flute; M.. Claudius 
Deslouis, vocal culture and lyric declamation; M. Leon 
Pourtau, clarinet; Mr. Van Veachton Rogers, harp; Mr. 
August Suck, violoncello; Mr. Charles F. Webber, vocal 
culture; Miss Marcia G. Whittemore, soifége; M. Auguste 
Sautet, oboe; Mrs. Ellen Berg-Parkyn, piano; Mr. C, L. 
Capen, composition; Miss Angelina P. Loveland, piano; 
Mr. Charles P. Scott, lecturer. 





Nuremberg.—The Wikingerfahrt, of Felix Wogrsch 
has been performed at Nuremberg with great success. 


Successful Debut.—Miss Mary Ferrest, an Ameri- 
can mezzo soprano, has made. a successful début at Queen's 
Hall, London.—Sunday Sun Cablegram. 


Forbidden.—Rubinstein’s Christus, which was per- 
formed in Bremen last year, has been forbidden in Berlin 
on the ground that the Prussian law prohibits the fepre- 
sentation of the Saviour in public entertainments. 


Herzogenberg.—A church oratorio, The Passion, by 
Hch. von Herzogenberg (Berlig), was performed May 17 at 
Lahr in Baden, by the Academic Church Choir, of Strass- 
burg, under the direction of Dr. Spitta. The work made a 
great impression. 

Nilsson.—At a sale at the Hétel Drouot, Paris, a 
Watteau Diana in the Bath was knocked down at the 
price of 107,000 frs. to the Countess Casa Miranda, better 
known as Christine Nilsson. 


Naples.—Nicola Van Westerhout, an Italian by birth 
and temperament, in spite of his Dutch name, had a great 
triumph at the San Carlo with his one act opera Donna 
Flor. The libretto, by the Venetian poet Arthur Collanti, 
tells a Venetian love story, and the music is fresh and 
melodious, with two excellent airs for the tenor. 


Schuch.—A very admirable appreciation of E. Schuch 
from general artistic points of view appears in a late num- 
ber of Paul Lindau’s Nord und Sud. The article is also 
published separately under the title of Ernst Schuch und 
das moderne Kapellmeisterthum. 


Hanover.—The lawsuit between the Royal Opera 
singer George Rollet and Wuthmann, the critic of the 
Hannoverische Post, has finally been settled. _Wuthmann 
had criticised Rollet’s singing very severely, and Rollet 
had replied by an abusive anonymous letter. In ‘he 
lower court Rollet was condemned to pay 50 marks and 
Wuthmann 30 marks damages. Before the higher court 
the parties agreed to withdraw their statements and di- 
vide the costs. Rollet, however, contributes 30 marks to 
charity. 


Bayreuth.—Twenty Years of Bayreuth, 1876-1896, 
is the title of a work by Julius Erich Kloss, just published 
by Schuster & Loeffler, which traces the development of 
the Festspiele since the laying of the first stone of the Bay- 
reuth Theatre. It contains notice of the performances of 
the various works, sketches of the Wagner heirs, especially 
of Frau Cosima, die ganz unerhort seltsam begabte Frau, 
and a defense of the management against the attacks of 
Weingartner, as well as those of others on Siegfried Wag- 
ner and all things at Bayreuth. 


Vienna.—The proprietor of the summer resort named 
Venice in Vienna, some time ago offered prizes of 6,000, 
4,400, 3,000 and 2,000 gulden for four new Italian one act 
operas to be performed in the aforesaid establishment in 
the Prater called Venice in Vienna, No less than 180 one 
act operas have been sent in. The list of the judges 
who are to decide on the pieces submitted contains the 
most prominent names of musical Italy. It is reported that 
they have selected six works as deserving of a prize, but 
the final decision will not be announced till the middle of 
this month. 
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HEARING AN OPERA. 
F it were possible to photograph instantaneously 
the various standpoints of interest and comparison 
actuating the judgment of a concourse of people, no 
gathering in the world would offer a tableau of such 
astonishing and bewildering variety as the audience 
within an opera house. 

That which constitutes an opera good or bad is 
determined by a standard of qualified criticism from 
which there is no musicianly appeal and which is fol- 
lowed by public sanction. That which constitutes 
the performance of an opera good or bad is dependent 
upon no fixed standard, but is based upon the per- 
plexing variety of points of view which influence 
various persons. Eighty per cent. of opera goers run 
into corners with their criticism. They have one 
point of view to be satisfied and with this, according 
to their ideas, the rest of the performance matters 
little. And just exactly in as far or little as this one 
point of viewis presented to please them do they, 
irrespective of all other merits, vote the opera a good 
or a bad performance, A synthetic grasp of matters 
belongs to but a small minority, who will usually 
prove to be Wagner lovers at a Wagner opera. 

Cast your eye round the audience. You will see 
the musician with his mental if not his visible finger 
onthe score. He is looking out for the orchestra—a 
very vital matter to look out for—and a few slipsand 
rough places, they don’t even need to be crude short- 
comings, and all the fine singing in the world, not- 
withstanding the opera, is ruined for him. The dilet- 
tanti will have passed over the errors unnoticed. 
The vox populi is usually raised with only the singers 
in view. The singing may have been superb, never- 
theless the academic musician with the basic struc- 
ture as his ideal will find small reward in that. If the 
orchestra has been lacking he takes no comprehen- 
sive view ; he votes the entire opera a bad perform- 
ance, 

Then there will be the singing teacher. Oh! the 
eternal, the noble, the unbigoted singing teacher! 
What is the orchestra to her or to him? Nothing but 
the essential support for a voice, which troubles their 
consideration little unless it were to go out and throw 
the singer out with it. And it depends also what 
singer; their eye may be open for a soprano, it may 
be a tenor or a bass, and just inasmuch as the chosen 
voice happens to please them will they esteem a per- 
formance gi or bad, Their critical estimate is 
based on scales, on compass, on the blending of reg- 
isters, on facility of execution, and they have always 
themselves some pupil whom they feel to be as 
worthy to be on that operatic stage as some artist 
figuring at an extravagant premium. They focus the 
merits of the performance by the singing of this one 
individual. Their range is limited, as a rule, to one 
quality of voice ; it may be the Melba soprano or the 
Klafsky soprano, the Jean de Reszké tenor or the 
Tamagno tenor, the florid leggiera lark or the basso 
profundo. This mainly depends on the principal 
pupil they are bent on bringing forward. While 
interested in a general way in all singing, the bias 
which makes them declare a performance good or 
bad will be set by the pupil whose assumed counter- 
part they are intent on comparing behind the foot- 
lights. ‘‘A wretched performance,” they will tell 
you; ‘‘my Miss so-and-so could have sung that réle 
a million times better.” The other réles, the or- 
chestra, the chorus, the ballet, the mise-en-scéne 
may count for something in a back corner of their 
memory if you probe them, but do not influence their 
first ready criticism in any degree whatever. 

Then there is the time-worn opera habitué. The 
sole object this individual has in being present is the 
melancholy joy of declaring to himself and trying to 
prove to everybody else that there is no earthly use 
in giving opera nowadays at all, since nobody can at- 
tempt to sing as did the artists of other days. ‘‘Ah, 
my dear boy,” they will tell you, with a hopeless shake 
of the head, “‘ you should have heard Ronconi sing 
that. Nobody can ever touch Ronconi in that.” Or, 
‘No, no ; not after Grisi or Mario or Theresa Tietjens 
or Giuglini, that music can never be sung again.” 
They firmly believe this and attend opera purely for 





the lugubrious joy of repeating the refrain that nothing 
is like it used to be, least of all opera singing, and 
that the poor rising generation round them are the 
most fatuous, credulous idiots in the world, whose 
necessity it is to have pointed out to them that they 
are not really hearing opera sung atall. All the true 
opera singing, they tell them, has been buried with 
an army of singers of the past whose career it has 
been the habitué’s proud privilege to witness and 
now to deplore. These people are the most tedious, 
unreasoning and narrow-minded of all the people 
who run into corners, because they set out to find no 
good in anything, from the rise to the fall of the cur- 
tain, where others will seek some one peg for ap- 
proval, even though it be weak, injudicious or obscure. 
But opera houses are full of them, and their pig- 
headed chant hymned in the lobbies and corridors is 
purely and simply an ode to mustiness and disuse, 
for with the departed singers they prate about so 
highly these old habitués long ago buried their rea- 
son and allowed their comparative faculties to run 
into decay. : 

They are the persons who, failing to make a skele- 
ton puppet dance, can bring themselves to see no 
good in living flesh and blood. In the audience will 
also be the singing pupil. Whatever chance the 
singing teacher may have to estimate voice in its 
variety to the exclusion of every other detail, the 
singing pupil will have but one solitary basis for 
judgment—the exact quality of his or her own voice. 
If the pupil be a baritone and the opera baritone be 
not up to the ideal mark, the entire opera is a dead 
letter to him, irrespective of anything and every- 
thing. 

But the largest sprinkling of an opera audience is 
probably in the wholly unmusical people, who care 
solely for the costumes and personalities of the 
artists, taking the music for granted. ‘‘ The opera 
was simply superb,” they will tell you after, ‘ Calvé 
looked simply exquisite” or ‘‘Melba’s gowns were 
absolute perfection” or ‘‘ Jean de Reszké looked like 
an Adonis.” In just as much as the artists’ appear- 
ance or clothes meet their views will they consider 
the opera asuccess or otherwise. For them the oper- 
atic stage is merely a promenade for men and 
women who understand how to make themselves ap- 
pear suspiciously handsome and how to don the most 
tavishing costumes in the world. Half New York 
paid an extra speculator's figure about six years ago 
to hear Adelina Patti in Traviata, where they would 
not have bothered with her in another opera for half 
price. This was because as Vio/etta she disported all 
her diamonds—the best part of the operatic show in 
the eyes of a majority who had the cash to pay to 
witness it. 

Of course we have a large percentage of people in 
the boxes who are estimating the opera from no 
earthly point whatever. They are simply estimating 
the effect of their appearance at the opera, just how 
it will strike the parquet and the circles above. The 
opera at which they have the largest amount of 
lorgnettes levelled at them and of visitors to their 
boxes will have been a ‘delightful opera.” The 
opera at which they do not find themselves the cyno- 
sure of many eyes and recipients of varied attentions 
will have been a ‘‘ wretched, stupid opera.” 

And then there are the people with one pet singer. 
If that one pet singer does well the opera is ‘‘glori- 
ous.” Ifa better singer takes his or her place the 
opera is ‘‘completely disappointing.” They cannot 
admit this narrowness to themselves, but it is an 
existing fact that the presence or absence of one 
singer in a cast has power with a great many to 
idealize or nullify the entire remaining body of 
singers, 

The professional critic is of course present, the 
man who cannot abandon himself to the complete 
enjoyment of any one number or situation lest he 
should lose his grip on the comparative analysis he 
must use by and by in writing down judgment. He 
has heard just so many do the same thing, and he 
must weigh and duly reason and compare the varied 
merits and demerits before he dare trust himself to 
say good, bad or indifferent. Thecritic has partaken 
somewhat of the virus of the old habitué. _ The tinge 
of this virus is supposed to indicate experience. To 
admire anything—anything under the sun in music— 
unreservedly is ingénue. Itimplies judgment based 
on much precedent to find things merely ‘ indiffer- 
ent.” The critic in nine cases out of ten finds things 
indifferent. By the time he has done sifting, setting 
side by side, weighing and deliberating, any first en- 
thusiasm would in any event have simmered down to 
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indifference even if comparative facts had not tended 
to that end from the beginning. 

Where is the broad, comprehensive listener in an 
opera audience? There really is not any such. 
Everyone will be discovered with a bias; everyone’s 
judgment seeks a corner for its outlet, some larger 
than others, no doubt, but all circumscribed. One of 
the most astonishing kaleidoscopes of the age might 
be unfolded could X rays but give a glance at the 
thousand bases, grades, shades and extremes of 
opinion with which an audience at an opera may be 
found actuated at any given climax. 





THE OPERA QUESTION. 

CABLEGRAM, which is hardly deserving of 
serious consideration, appeared in the daily 
papers last Thursday to the effect that Emma Calvé 
had signed a contract for next season with Abbey & 
Grau. There is no such firm. Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau are in the hands of assignees and can make no 
contracts. Individually they can, but as persons 
without commercial or financial standing contracts 
made by them could not be enforced. Calvé could 
make a contract with Abbey for $8,129 a night, but 
unless Abbey would voluntarily choose to pay her she 
could not enforce payment legally, for Abbey is not 

now recognized as a legal commercial entity. 

A letter from St. Servan, Ille-et-Vilaine, to this 
paper protests against the disclosures printed in THE 
MusiIcaL CouRIER on the exorbitant prices paid to 
foreign artists and the rapaciousness of these people. 
Among other things it says that even if or when the 
seats at the Salle Erard, Paris, bring two and four 
dollars the size of the hall makes it impossible to pass 
the maximum of 7,000 francs in receipts. That is 
exactly what we maintain, viz.: that when Paderewski 
plays in a recital in Paris he cannot make more than 
$1,400, while here and in Chicago and other cities his 
receipts are over $7,000, or over 35,000 francs, Ex- 
actly as we say; the letter, intended as a defense, is 
in reality a defense of our position. 

Paderewski’s secretary traduces the country that 
gives him in one recital what Paris gives him in five. 
Paris listens to him once or twice and hardly repeats 
its 7,000 franc tribute. America gives him one mil- 
lion and a quarter of francs in one short season, and 
he does not say one word in protest of his secretary's 
acrimonious libel upon our people and our institu- 
tions. What is to be done about this? Remain silent? 
Give him indiscriminate puffery in American papers 
for a year or two and have him come over again to 
play before the despised and despicable proletariat 
of the United States and again collect one million and 
a quarter of francs and deservedly despise us more 
than ever? 

The same writer from France states: ‘‘ Equally 
unjust is it to accuse these said great artists (De 
Reszkés, Lehmann, Melba, Plangon, &c., &c,) of 
being the greatest speculators alive, when it is borne 
in mind that in every country, America included, the 
person who touches the most money is the agent who 
does the business of launching the celebrity in ques- 
tion.” 

We have never yet heard of an agent who ever 
made any money out of operatic stars. Herman 
Wolff of Berlin is probably the wealthiest agent in 
continental Europe, but he has had the least of his 
business devoted to operatic artists. Here are Abbey 
& Grau bankrupted after dealing nearly exclusively 
with operatic artists. Mapleson? Well, he is now, 
after decades of time and, energy devoted to the 
‘‘launching” and managing of operatic stars, an 
employé of a London operatic syndicate. De Vivo? 
Ask De Vivo, who managed Ilma de Murska, Wach- 
tel and dozens of great singers. Maretzek? Ask 
Maretzek. Neuendorff, who introduced Wagner opera 
here years ago? Ask Mr. Neuendorff. The Stra- 
kosches? They all died comparatively poor. 

Is Augustus Harris a man of means? Is Pollini 
a man of wealth? Has Angelo Neuman a fortune 
laid aside? Let us get at the facts. All the millions 
paid by America and Europe to these artists have 
stuck to their fingers. 

See Patti with ten millions of franes deposited with 
the London Rothschilds and when, last year, the 
little local committee of the Donizetti monument at 
Bergamo, his native town, sent her the circular letter 
asking for a small contribution to this cheap memo- 
rial it was returned without a reply, although all her 
vast fortune can be traced to Lucia. 

See Nilsson, Tamagno, the De Reszkés, Melba, 
Calvé, Lucea, Tietjens, Alboni, Wachtel(whose profitin 
the one month of April, 1877, in this country was $47,- 





000), Sembrich Vogel, Kellogg, Alvary, Emma Abbott 
(who left over $500,000), Lassalle and too many others 
to mention, and it must not be forgotten that many 
of the operatic artists lived like princes and million- 
aires during their careers, entirely oblivious of the 
future, 

Is there one manager outside of Henry E. Abbey 
who ever could have afforded to waste money as the 
operatic artists did? and Abbey is known not to be 
endowed with the business perspective. Allthe work 
done at the Opera was due to Maurice Gran, who 
never was improvident and whose life was not that 
of a spendthrift or a speculator awaiting chances. 
Where, then, is all this money made by the agent who 
launched the opera star, and, furthermore how could 
the opera star shine anyhow or be visible without the 
agent? 

Another correspondent, this one from Washington, 
writes to us: 

Let me take this opportunity to thank you for your editorials 
against paying foreign artists such monstrous prices. I hope you 
will persist in your splendid task until you succeed and earn the 
gratitude of thousands of Americans. Indeed, many of your re- 
marks in regard to their abuse of our institutions, country, &c., of 
their “biting the hands that feed them,” also apply to many who 
are not musicians, to those in private life who receive from this 
country through inheritance or in other ways all they have to live 
upon, and who despise us. However, your crusade against these 
musicians is indeed superb. i 

Lecky says that it is cheap wisdom that is supplied 
by the event, and hence we claim no particular credit 
for predicting that each and every operatic venture 
attempted in the United States must inevitably fail 
if based upon the reckless methods of the past. 
Opera in America cannot succeed unless the prices 
paid to artists are reduced to the income level. The 
proposition is as simple as the rule of three. If man- 
agers will engage stars whose salaries make popular 
attendance prohibitory, that puts an end to financial 
success, Salaries must therefore be reduced to the 
income level. As this will not be done we shall have 
the gratification to announce future failures, which 
will prove the good sense of the American people, 
who, after all, will not support the manager in his 
suicidal decision to pay exorbitant salaries to foreign 
artists. 





THE BAYREUTH MANAGEMENT. 
OR some time past the management of the festi- 
val performances at Bayreuth has been the sub- 
ject of criticism in musical circles andin the press, 
and lately was brought up in a sitting of the Bavarian 
Diet. To these depreciatory remarks and to still 
more serious allegations respecting the financial 
affairs of the Bayreuth enterprise a Munich journal 
publishes a reply which seems to emanate from of- 
ficial authority: ‘*‘ The single fact that the heirs of 
Wagner have not up to the present moment derived 
a single penny from the receipts of the festival per- 
formances strikingly demonstrates the falsehood of 
the various rumors in circulation. After the first 
performance of the Ring in 1876 there was a deficit of 
about 250,000 marks. 

‘The efforts of Richard Wagner to interest in his 
project either the German Diet or any highly placed 
official personage remained without result, and he 
had himself to find ways and means to cover the defi- 
cit. He sold all the scenery, costumes, properties, 
&c., to Angelo Neumann and made arrangements for 
concerts in London, which, however, had no financial 
success, Nothing else then was left to the master 
but to make a loan from the royal civil list (Cab- 
inetscasse), and in return to pledge the royalties that 
might come td him from the performance of his 
works on the Munich stage. For:ten years the whole 
receipts of the royalties were paid into the royal 
Cabinetscasse. After the death of the master an 
agreement was made by which half of the receipts 
was devoted to the extinguishing of the debt, and 
the contract is still in existence. 

‘The later festivals since the year 1882 showed no 
deficit, but a surplus of 50,000 marks each year. This 
surplus was kept together till a fund of about 300,000 
marks was created. This fund is completely ab- 
sorbed by the new mounting and study of a work 
which takes place on each occasion. After the mas- 
ter’s death the heirs received an offer of 2,000,000 
marks for the cession of the performing rights of 
Parsifal. The family, however, having regardto the 
peculiar sublimity of the work and the consequent 
difficulty of a perfect representation, could not resolve 
to abandon the work to the theatres, and declined the 
offer, thus renouncing all profit from the last great 
work*of the master. 

“It has always been a subject of regret that the fes- 


tivals are accessible only to the wealthy. Wagner 
himself often gave expression to his grief on this 
account, and suggested the only possible remedy, the 
creation of an endowment fund (stifendiera fonds). 
An appeal to carry out this plan has been issued, but 
the apathy of a great part of the German public, and 
the indifference of state authorities toward the 
festivals, leave for the present no hope of sp«cial 
success,” 


Fe. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER acknowledges with ap- 
preciation the receipt of a neatly bound volume 
which is a compilation of the programs played in 
Music Hall, Boston, by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra during the past season, 1895-6. This series 
of twenty-four programs, accompanied by exhaustive 
explanatory notes by Mr. W. F. Apthorp, forms un- 
usually interesting material for reference and read- 
ing. The programs bear no reference to the per- 
formances given in New York and the provinces, in 
which, however, the orchestral portions have been in 
some instances repeated in part, if not entire. 

A backward survey discloses a superb amount of 
work in one season. The orchestra and Mr. Emil 
Paur have not saved themselves in difficulty or inter- 
esting variety of scope. The field has been compre- 
hensively covered from Bach to Brahms, witi excellent 
judgment on the part of Mr. Paur in the matter of 
due contrast. The best lights of the various schools 
have been included, nor has the orchestra failed in 
bringing forward for the first time works of recent 
composers, American and foreign, which have usually 
established their claim to critical selection. 

The statistics in detail of the work done make an 
admirable showing. Forty-six composers have been 
represented in these twenty-four concerts, some of 
them, according to their popularity, being repeated 
numerous times. Wagner, for instance, has had 
twelve performances (the highest number), Bee- 
thoven ten, Brahms seven, Mozart and Tschaikowsky 
each five, Schubert and Schumann each three, and 
so on down to the single performances of many. One 
hundred and five compositions have been played in 
all. Of these twenty-three were the performances 
of symphonies, thirty-seven were given to overtures, 
pteludes and symphonic poems, six were suites and 
serenades, ten were concertos and instrumental seles, 
sixteen were scenas, arias and songs and fifteen mis- 
cellaneous works. The orchestra was assisted sepa- 
rately at the different concerts by nineteen eminent 
soloists, including operatic and lyric singers, violin- 
ists, cellists and pianists. 

The range embraced is of the profoundest musical 
interest, and those good people of Boston who had 
the fine fortune to follow the twenty-four concerts 
of this incomparable band wil! have iaid by a volume 
of education and delight with cherishing. The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra has not its peer on this 
side the Atlantic, nor can it have its superior the 
world over. Further, at no period of its career has 
it been known to reach a finer, higher strung stand- 
ard of interpretation and supreme finish than at its 
closing performances of this past season in New York, 
as also presumably in Boston. 

The hard shell of academic inflexibility incrusting 
Mr. Paur, which characterized his early readings in 
this country, has graduaily been dropping away. By 
such rapid degrees has it been disappearing this 
past season that Mr. Paur's original opponents have 
had to pause, take breath and carefully consider how 
they might most gracefully and consistently arrange 
to overcome their first views. The established spirit 


peramental demands of the American people, the 
general atmosphere of romance and mobility in 
which he lived, rehearsed and conducted here, in op- 
position to the rigid angular Kapelimeister boun- 
daries of his German musical life, have wakened up 
the hidden feeling in Mr. Paur. He began. slowly 
to observe and adapt himself; he has ended rapidly 
and in such manner as would lead the American pub- 
lic to suppose that the original spirit of the musician 
was for a long time repressed, and has finally found 
its true abiding place. 

We note that one of the most representative pro- 
grams to be adduced in this connection was performed 
in Boston on May 1 and 2 and was subsequently given 
almost identically in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, 

It was a Wagner program, including the Rienzi and 
Eine Faust Overture, the Ride of the Valkyries, the 





Siegfried Idyl and Sounds from the Forest and. the 


of the orchestra, when it came te his hands, the tem- ~ 
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Prelude to the Meistersinger and to Act III. of Lohen- 
grin. The performance of this program was a reve- 
lation to former faultfinders with Mr. Paur. His 
reading of the Faust overture was absolutely unsur- 
passable in sombre, virile passion and tragic force. 
Mr. Paur led his band through an interpretation 
which for intelligent mastery, sweep and glow will 
always remain memorable. The entire program 
caught a fire and abandon, a poetry and superb color 
from the director's inspiration which silenced em- 
phatically all old resentment on the score of lack of 
temperament with Mr, Paur. 

This concert, with its leading landmark of the Faust 
Overture, stands in New York as the apogee of Mr. 
-Paur's American evolution. It would be impossible 
to deny that the present leader of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has compassed an amount of 
warmth, passion and abandon which would have 
seemed hopeless to his best American friends on his 
début with the Boston band three seasons ago. 

This superlative band is now in enjoyment of all 
its old prestige and stands on a footing as supremely 
artistic and authoritative as its most enthusiastic 
friends can desire. With the closing results of this 
past season in view, the outlook for the season 1896-7 
under Mr. Paur is as brilliantly successful as any in 
the annals of its heyday past. 








A Wagner Letter. 


N original letter by Wagner to the first repre- 
A sentative of Beckmesser has been published by the 
widow of Herr Freny : 

‘Dear Herr Freny—You are quite right with your 
Beckmesser. Only do not exaggerate the foppishness ; 
that plays itself. He need not be too old; many men are 
old at forty. In everything show great seriousness ; the 
man is in dead earnest except when he tries to be funny. 

‘‘Great narrowness ‘and much gall. Take some well- 
known critic as a model. Boundless passionateness, with- 
out power to utter it; a piercing voice when he is in anger. 
The very highest notes are naturally violent or ludicrous 
speaking tones, not song. 

‘Please pay great attention to every direction, and be 
accurately in tune with the orchestra in your production. 

“ BAYREUTH, October 25, 1872.” 








Claremont Musical Tea. 


HE Musical Tea given at Claremont on last 
Wednesday afternoon, June 3, passed off with much 
artictic and social success. The entertainment, we are 
given to understand, was a benefit one for the purpose of 
sending to Europe for the completion of study a talented 
young American singer. Quite a nice little sum must have 
been netted, a large as well as a fashionable audience be- 
ing in attendance. Miss Pinkham, who was in charge of 
affairs, made a charming and tactful hostess who managed 
to make everyone at ease and enjoy themselves. The 
afterncon was glorious and the pretty outlook and sur- 
roundings were at their very best. 

Orton Bradley had the opening of the program with 
Dvordk’s waltzes, op. 54, Nos. 1 and 2, which: he played 
with clearness and brilliancy, It is somewhat remarkable 
that a musician who gives so much time to rehearsal and 
accompaniment can retain so much virtuosity. 

Miss Alice Mandelick and Miss Jeannette McClanahan 
sang solos and duets delightfully, and Mr. Louis Biumen- 
berg played some ‘cello solos with great feeling and 
sonority. 

It was a successful afternoon. 





The Lovely Lieblings.—Mr. Max Liebling and family 
leave for Europe June 20 on the Palatia, to be gone until 
the middle of September. His son, James Liebling, the 
violoncellist, is to study in Berlin with Anton Hekking, 
later with Klengel, in Leipsic, and then with David Pop- 
per in Buda-Pesth. 


Strauss’ Latest Opera.—The latest opera by Johann 
Strauss and Johann Davis, Waldmeister, was produced for 
the first time in America on Thursday evening last, June 
4, at the Terrace Garden Opera House. The opera is 
said to abound in piquant and graceful if not strikingly 
original melody, and to be heavily sprinkled with the 
seductive and inspiriting Strauss waltz rhythm. The title 
Waldmeister signifies an herb used to flavor wine. 


Liszt’s Unfinished Mass.—At the services in celebra- 
tion of the silver jubilee of the Rev. Joseph J. Mooney, 
and at the ceremoney of his elevation to the rank of 
monsignor in the Catholic Church, which took place in the 
Church of the Sacred Heart on -Wednesday, June 8, the 
grand uafizished mass of Liszt was sung for the first time 
in New York by the solo quartet choir of the church, which 
is composed of Miss Marie Glover, soprano; Miss Mary 
O'Connor, contralto; Joseph Frey, tenor, and Joseph 
Linde, baritone. There was a chorus of 100 voices. 





AFTER WACNER, ETC., ETC. 


(Arrer VANcE THoMpson.) 
Editors The Musical Courter: 
HOSE musical critics who never have had an op- 
portunity or the inclination to study music as 
an art should be studied—that is, technically—always 
or usually maintain that the study of the technic is 
superfluous, and more than that, they say ; it is, in 
their opinion, frequently deleterious in its effects 
upon a judicious judgment. Mr. Vance Thompson, 
as one of this class, thereupon ushers into publicity 
his views on an obscure musician of the name of 
Moussorgski, and you republish his essay in last 
week's MusicaL Courier. Whether Moussorgski is a 
great musician or not I am unable to say, for I have 
never seen a score of any work he is said to have 
written, and the programs of the great concerts of 
Berlin, Paris, London, New York, Vienna, Boston and 
Copenhagen and St. Petersburg do not indicate that 
there is any demand for his compositions. He may 
be the greatest musician that ever breathed this life, 
but the musical world knows it not, although he was 
born in 1839 and died in 1881, the very period when 
the intensity of the modern struggle of emancipation 
from the classic forms was most perceptible, the very 
era of Wagner, Schumann, Berlioz, Liszt, Franz, 
Brahms and the Russian school, including the non- 
Slavic Rubinstein. And Moussorgski? Well, recent y 
he has been making his appearance in literature; in 
music, music has not yet heard of him or him. 

Mr. Moussorgski after Thompson is reported to 
have remarked that ‘‘ when I hear paintets or sculp- 
tors talk of their art I can always follow their 
thought, seize their purpose without being halted by 
ignorance of little questions of technic. And why, 
when I hear musicians converse, dc I so rarely hear 
them talk of thought or purpose?” I, of course, do 
not know whether Moussorgski ever stated this, but 
if he did it proves conclusively that he never could 
have enjoyed the society of cultured musicians. I 
could introduce him here in New York to a dozen 
symposia whére he could hear many musicians dis- 
cuss the most abstract problems embracing thought 
and purpose and where technic is seldom referred to 
because it is a matter of course and well understood. 
I could refer him to similar gatherings in Boston, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, aye, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Discussion without end on psychology and tone 
color ; the influence of dynamics in modern orchestra- 
tion; the humor of Wagner and Berlioz ; the tragic 
in opera and music drama ; myth, mythology and 
music ; evolution and Wagnerism ; bivalves and trom- 
bones ; the Leitmotif as a physiological problem. Why, 
there is no end to these discussions, and their scope 
is as unlimited as thuse which are offered to painters 
and sculptors for it embraces all that the emotions 
and the intellect can conjure up for analyses, 

What kind of person must this Moussorgski then 
have been, when, as a musician, he never met the 
real musician who lives a life of speculation based on 
thought and purpose? Let us see how Mr. Thompson 
exhibits him to us, Out of a whole lot of inexplicable 
material I select as an illustration of Moussorgski 
one of those sketches Mr. Vance Thompson quotes, 
comprehending the treatment of laughter in music. 
The sketch is called the He Goat; the words are 
prose and the music is for piano. Probably the in- 
herent delicacy of Mr. Thompson interfered with his 
literal translation of the little sketch, which, in Eng- 
lish, should be called the Billy Goat. ~But then we 
are, all of us, not so modest as Mr. Thompson. 

I now quote Mr. Thompson as he appears in last 
week’s Musica CourIER as the commentator of 
Moussorgski. Here goes: 

A little rhythmic jerky prelude, lively and forte, ending sforzando 
on the octave of Dsharp. (First motif.) 

As the sketch is called a He Goat, or, as I say, a 
Billy Goat, the rhythm is palpably jerky and the 
sforzando ending is very appropriate, considering 
that here at the very beginning Moussorgski over- 
looked his greatest opportunity in not introducing a 
beard motif; but what interests me most here is the 
octave of D sharp. Now, what is this octave of D 
sharp doing here, anyway? Why not D sharp with- 
out any octave at all? And when this D sharp is 
struck (for as it is on the piano it must be struck to 
be heard) is the octave only struck or is the D sharp 
only struck or is it the octave below or the octave 
above, and is it struck unisono or how? You see, Mr. 
Editor, the poor, ignorant musician who cannot talk 
on thought and purpose must as a consolation prize 





have his little rights, and among these is an intelli- 
gent conception of the grammar of music, as it were, 
so tosay. He knows his grammar at least, and he 
teads his music, parsing it, and then proceeds to his 
syntax, and in that gradual manner at least is con- 
scious of the fact that the octave of D sharp is D 
sharp, and that if it is that, merely that and nothing 
but that, that it is a kind of solecism, an indefinable 
non-essential ; a thing not alive in music. A man 
plays with one finger on the piano and strikes D 
sharp. If this is intended as a first motif it may stir 
the imagination of a Fiji Indian, but a musician 
would simply wait and await the next strike. If this 
would be D sharp an octave above and then D sharp 
an octave below, it would be three strikes, and three 
strikes are out. The octave of D sharp is therefore 
excellent and opens up a metaphysical theory, viz.: 
Do not the intervals between the black keys indicate 
an early evacuation of Buluwayo by the South 


African Company? Next! 
The reciter sings tranquilly and piano this phrase: ‘‘A maiden 
walked in the fields lackadaisical.” Second motif. 


Here is where the plot thickens at once, and ob- 
serve the chiaroscuro. When the prelude is jerky the 
music is lively and forte, but when the girl gets into 
the woods it is tranquil and piano. She had nerve. 
With most girls of her age the case would have been 
entirely different by the time they got onto the land- 
scape. It would certainly have been tremolo with 
the prospect of a Billy Goat tearing across the potato 
patch after her. But alas! 

The same motif ; the quarters split into eighths ends on D sharp at 
“ Heavens! an old goat charges her.” 

I should like to know who split those quarters and 
made insignificant eights of them. The audacity! 
You can get two good whiskies for a quarter, but it 
loses all its power when you begin splitting it up, and 
particularly into eighths. Little eighths bobbing 
around on that same old D sharp. Why don’t the 
motif end on something else? What is the use 
monkeying on that solitary D sharp, which is surely 
destined to be knocked out of tune, particularly if it 
happens to be a stencil piano ? 

Did not Mr. Moussorgski have any modulating 
ability? Did he know nothing of a common triad or 
a chord or even a plain third? Always one note, and 
one note only—a kind of human flute—one note at a 
time? Those ignorant musicians who know nothing 
of thought or purpose when Moussorgski, after 
Thompson, spoke to them must in place of thought 
or purpose get at least more than one note and its 
octave. For heaven's sake, give them at least one 
more note, for that D sharp is not music at all; it is 
merely a monotone, But things are beginning to 
open up. 

Tempo of first Motif: “Old, foul, bearded, terrible, wicked, the 
devil of a goat.” Organ point. 

Aha, the whiskers are here at last. Billy’s whiskers, 


All the string instruments should now cease, for the 
wind must blow through them cum agitato. The 
wind choir, as Krehbiel would call it. 

Oh, I forgot; it is music for piano, and yet Mr. 
Thompson says that at this episode there is an organ 
point. As Moussorgski died before the introduction 
of the sostenuto pedal in our modern pianos he must 
have composed this awfully humorous Billy Goat 
sketch for pianists of the highest order. Von Biilow 
rejected the sostenuto pedal when it first appeared, 
and demonstrated how he could produce sostenuto 
effects with the use of two ordinary pedals combined 
with his touch, and Joseffy made the demonstration 
still more effective and artistic than Von Biilow. We 
can readily hear the bass note sustained by Joseffy by 
means of his pedal combination and the marvelous 
digital agility that enables him suddenly to pick the 
note that he desires to maintain alive or sustain. It 
is a great piano technic. But the ordinary pianist ! 
What is he going to do with an organ point on the 
piano? And why an organ point? One note again. 
Moussorgski seems to be stuck on one note. 


Over the rapid gruppetti of the accompaniment the voice part 
rings nervously: ‘‘And the maiden is in terror and almost falls for 


fright.” (Third Motif) Lento. 

What will be the end of that poor, misled girl with 
all her motifs? It isa good thing she didn’t drop 
altogether. Probably if the music (although a rapid 
gruppetti played lento) had been a little faster she 
would have lost her reputation. But she did not fall, 
brave girl; and the Billy Goat with the whiskers 
after her all the time! Here Moussorgski forgot the 
chief and leading Leitmotif—the tomato can motif. 

“In the thicket (pianissimo) she hides herself, hardly breathing, as 
if dead.” (Organ point.) ' 

Of course, if she is hiding herself and hardly 
breathes, any academical musical work would make 
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it pianissimo. There is no use giving the girl away 
by pounding double forte D sharps on the black D 
sharps of a big piano and keeping your right foot on 
the pedal all the time. What you want to doright at 
this juncture is to show a little sympathy and appre- 
ciation for the chippy and play villain’s entry music 
with the soft pedal pressed down and just one of 
those D sharps in use. Just one, not the octavewf D 
sharp, but the old, original D sharp right in the mid- 


dle of the piano. See? 
On the second motit. ‘‘This maiden went to church. Doubtless it 
was time for her to take a husband. Well, she took him.” 


This a mistake. It was while out bicycling that 
she caught the husband. And that’s the way she 
expected to get away from the Billy Goat. A Goat 
can never make pace with a bike. The girl knew 
that. That was second motif. You don’t want to 
get these motifs mixed. But Moussorgski, after 
Thompson, goes on : 


On the first motif: “ The husband was old, humped, bald, wicked, | 


bearded—the devil of a husband.” Organ point. 

The devil with whiskers, Well, Moussorgski must 
have had them bad! And old and bald and wicked 
and the organ point steadily accompanying him. 
One note again and probably the same one : 

On the third motif: “ What! the maiden was in terror—”’ 

“Humph.” Organ point. 

“*She cajoled (presto), *‘ She swore on her faith "’ (Lento) 

“That she loved her husband.’’ Organ point. 

Tempo of second motif: “ That she would be a model wife.” 

The secret is out. The piano ciphered. That's 
the cause of all those organ points. When she 
cajoled in presto and then swore on her faith in lento 
that she loved her husband with an organ point the 
effect with that octave of D sharp must have been 
sublime. 

And Mr. Thompson really supposes that educated 
musicians can accept such unmusical, illogical rub- 
bish as an explanation of a mirthful, droll or satirical 
musical composition having the dignity of the Leit- 
motif as part of its structural principle, and that this 
is possible with the piano alone or only. 

An octave of D sharp! Would Mr. Thompson dare 
to criticise, dare to pass judgment upon.a painting if 
he were ignorant of the law of perspective, or if he 
could merely dabble in technical phrases? Yes, he 
might. A man who will seriously entertain the pos- 
sibility of exercising judgment—clear, deliberate, 
intelligent judgment—on musical works when a 
simple scale is a mystery to him ; when he can form 
no definite notion of what a modulation signifies ; 
when the octave of D sharp appears to his mind-as a 
musical entity—such a man is just as apt to criticise 
a painting even if he were color blind, and even go 
so far as to denounce musical conductors for putting 
the works of Tschaikowsky on their programs ; for 
that is just what Mr. Thompson did, right here in 
this city of New York, in the year of the Lord 1895. 
Tschaikowsky sounded to him like rubbish—think of 
it, ye musicians, who cannot discourse on thought or 
purpose like painters and sculptors can! Think of 
the stupendous pyramidical compositions of the 
marvelous genius Peter Illitch Tschaikowsky exiled 
from the concert stage at the behest of a critic who 
deliberately and religiously and devoutly devours the 
zsthetic concept of the octave of D sharp as a basic 
Leitmotif in a He Goat sketch. 

And THe Musica GCourRIErR gives him four columns 
in its last issue! I protest. ONE OF THE STAFF, 


Massenet.—The novelty of the next season at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, will be Massenet’s Cendrillon. 

Jadassohn.—Prof. Salomon Jadassohn celebrated on 
May 15 his twenty-fifth year of service at the Royal 
Conservatory of Leipsic. 

Bungert.—The opera Petiblope, from August Bun- 
gert’s now completed tetralogy, Odysseus, will be per- 
formed for the first time at thé Court Theatre, Dresden, 
next season, with Frl. C. Huhn in thetitle réle and Scheide- 
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USIC is absolutely at a standstill with the ex- 
ception of all the college examinations. These are 
in full swing, and it is positively appalling to venture near 
one of these temples of education. Two or three very 
minor affairs total the musical entertainments given this 
week, except the Danish concert held last night in Central 
Music Hall. This was a noteworthy occasion, as it brought 
a new singer to Chicago, who traveled no less than 10.000 
miles for this one appearance. 

Miss Andersen, the artist in question, a descendant of 
Hans Andersen, at once established herself in the ree | 
favor, She has a delightful presence, a beautiful mezzo-‘ 
soprano voice of rich quality, and her singing of songs by 
Grieg, Hartmann and Wahlin was exquisitely refined and 
musicianly. It is unfortunate that another opportunity 
was not ‘given to the musical people of Chicago to hear 
Miss Andersen, whose music is art of the highest calibre. 

Miss Ella Dahl, of whom far too little is heard (she should 
engage a good business manager), showed again that 
Chicago can boast an exceptionally talented young artist 
whose playing is artistic in the best sense of the word, and 
who is a musician by both nature and education. Her 
selections were received with great enthusiasm, the inter- 
pretation of Liszt’s twelfth rhapsodie gaining enthusiastic 
recognition. There is plenty of room for pianists of Miss 
Dahl's capability. We are overburdened with players who 
combine an exquisite grace with perfection of detail. 

*# 2 

All the musical tongues have been wagging over a mis- 
take in my letter last week. I was misquoted and made to 
say that the Damnation of Faust was a disgrace in the 
orchestral part under Tomlin’s direction. This should haye 
been The Messiah, as I wrote in THe Musica, Courter of 
January 1 ‘that the singers had to contend (in the per- 
formance of The Messiah) against the very slovenly condi- 
tions of thé’ orchestra, who apparently found it difficult to 
reconcile themselves to change of leaciership.” 

I was also present at the performance of Berlioz’s Faust, 
and in Tue Musicar Courter of February 8, in a long no- 
tice of the Damnation of Faust, I told you that in my 
opinion the orchestra, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, did magnificent work. 

Again, in my last week’s letter it ought to read that Mr. 
Thomas should have conducted the Stabat Mater, as events 
proved, instead of, as printed, the Damnation of Faust. 
The final examinations at the Chicago Musical College 
closed last week. The work of the students at the compe- 
tition for diamond medals donated to the coilege by promi- 
nent citizens, and for the prizes, was really artistic, 
and representative of the excellent work done at this fore- 
most of our musical iustitutions. The judges, Dr. F. Zieg- 
feld, Louis Falk, Hans von Schiller, Bernhard Listemann 
and William Castle, awarded the prizes as follows: 

William Steinway prize, diamond medal, for best pianist in post 
graduating class, Louis Elbel, South Bend, Ind. 

College prize, gold medal, for second best pianist in post graduating 
class, Floy Henthorne, Western Springs, Ill. 

W. W. Kimball prize, diamond medal, for best pianist in graduat- 
ing class, Ida Belle Field, Racine, Wis. 

College prize, gold medal, for second best pianist oy graduating 
class, Cornelia Chapman, Memphis, Tenn. 

College prize, gold medal, for third best pianist in iiieiites class, 
Anna O’Rourke, La Salle, Ill. 

L, Z. Leiter prize, diamond medal, for best average of scholarship 
in graduating class, Cornelia Chapman, Memphis, Tenn. 

Alexander H. Revell prize, diamond medal for best student in har- 
mony in graduating class, Maggie Jacobson, Chicago. 





College prize, gold medal for excellence in composition and musi- 
cal analysis in graduating class, Evelyn Wiedling, South Bend, Ind. 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld prize, diamond medal for best pianist in teachers’ 
certificate class, Arthur Rech, Chicago. 

College prize, gold medal for second best pianist in teachers’ cer- 
tificate class, Mabel Morrison, La Fayette, Ind. 

College prize, gold medal for third best pianist in teachers’ certifi- 
cate class, Marie Hitch, Chicago. 

Alfred M. Snydacker prize, diamond medai for best average of 
holarship in teachers’ certificate class, Mabel Morrison, La Fay- 
ette, Ind. 

R. T. Crane prize, diamond medal for best stadent in harmony in 
teachers’ certificate class, Eleanor Newcombe, Kentville, Nova 
Scotia. ‘ 

College prize, gold medal for best student in history of music in 
teachers’ certificate class, Floy ches, Paw Paw, Mich. 

George M. Pull di d medal for best pianist in sev- 
enth grade, Isaac Levine, Chicago. 

Hans von Schiller prize, gold medal for second best pianist in sev- 
enth grade, Edith Kellogg, Chicago. 

College prizes, silver medals for eight next best pianists in seventh 
grade, Ebba Hiersteadt, Edna Watson, Frances Peickert, Annette 
Sandus, Jessie Pringle, Lillie McWhirtir, Ida Biblin and Lillie 
Schmidt. 

Louis Falk prize, gold medal for best student in harmony, seventh 
grade, Grace Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

College prize, gold medal for best pianist in sixth grade, Bessie 
Bracken, Chicago. 

College prizes, silver medals for six next best pianists in sixth 
grade, Cora Goodman, Nina Morgan, Jennie Xeats, Fiora McGill, 
Violet Mack and Elsie Ehiman. 

Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas prize, diamond medal for best violinist in 
violin department, Agnes Pringle, Chicago, : 

Bernhard Listemann prize, gold medal, violin department, Cath- 
erine Hall, Chicago. 

College prize, diamond medal, violin department, Frank F. Winter, 
Chicago. ¢ 

Ferdinand W. Peck prize, diamond medal for best singer in vocal 
department, Ida Rahifs, Chicago. 

William Castle prize, gold medal for second best singer in vocal 
department, Pannie Ferguson, Seattle, Wash 

College prize, gold medal for third best singer in vocal department, 
Jessie Waters, Chicago. 
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Emil Liebling, notwithstanding the encrmous demands 
made upon his time by his legion of pupils, still manages to 
keep up to concert work. He leaves to-day for the East, 
playing in Warren, Pa., on Monday night. 

A capital concert was given at Oak Park on Friday night 
by a new orchestra which has been organized with the ob- 
ject of bringing many of our good instrumentalists together. 
Earl Drake, the talented violinist, was received with very 
great favor, playing Fantaisie by Vieuxtemps, Slumber 
Song of Brahms, for which he obtained imperative recalls, 
and a delightful Polish dance of hisown. Mr. Drake is an 
artist both technically and musically, his interpretation of 
his selections being absolutely satisfying. i near Mr. 
Drake has giver exclusive control oi his business to Messrs. 
Cowles and Ulrich, of the Chicago Amusement Bureau. 
This lately incorporated concern seems to be getting the 
entire management for the West of all good artists, and I 
hear that engagements-have been made with more leadiag 
artists on the other side of the water. 

Among others who have given contracts tothe bureau 
are, I am told, Mr. Clarence Eddy, whom Chicagoans say 
should be returning, and Mr. William H. Sherwood, From 
these names it appears that Chicago has at last found what 
was lacking so long—sound, good management. 


zs *# & 


Concert companies, quartets, trios and otherwise, are 
doing little business, even the smaller towns, which are the 
happy hunting grounds of those who have failed in the city, 
being too dull to work. As arule these organizations are 
hopelessly mediocre, so that it is quite a pleasure to meet 
any really above the commonplace. One talented reader 
and also a musician, Mina Prentice Borden, who was the 
past season with the Jenny Lind Quartsi, is far above the 
average. She has seceded from that company and is now 
open to make arrangements with any good company going 
on tour. Whichever one it prove to be will be much ad- 
vanced by having within its midst such a charmingly 
talented, beautiful girl, whom the Chicago Musical College is 
proud to own as a graduate of that splendid institution. 

A very successful concert was given at the Central 
Church on Tuesday with Miss Edith Adams, Mrs. Genevra 
Erb, Mr. Ira Niles and that clever accompanist, Mrs. 
Luella Clark Emery, as executants. 

*#?2 


William H. Sherwood is in a delightful position. No less 
than eleven engagements already booked for this month, 
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intends to come to the United States in June next 
and will remain in Milwaukee, Wis., for a period of 
three months. Former pupils of his ‘and new but ad- 
vanced students of the piano who would like to take a 

uarter’s finishing lessons, ba, rene in Schumann, 
Chopin, Rubinsteti and Tschaikowsky playing, should 
send in applications at once. Lessons, $160 for the 
quarter or $10 for single lessons. 
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notwithstanding that for practical music purposes this is 
one of the wors't months of the year. June 3 he played at 
Knoxville, Ill., and was given a magnificent reception. 
June 9 he plays at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.; June 17 
and 18, Chicago Conservatory ; 22 and 28, Toronto; 24, 
Saginaw ; 25, Chicago ; 26, Galesburg, where a very clever 
pupil, Harriet Johnson, is to play second piano. 

Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop is another to whom the 
are kind. She has already made engagements to sing 
in The Messiah, St. Louis, St. Paul, Fort 


tates 


at Pittsburg, 
Wayne, Ind., Ann Arbor, Mich.; also in December. July 
}, at Merrion, Ohio ; 15th, at Ada, in Creation ; 17th, Dela- 


vare ; 24th, Beloit, Wis., and many other dates right up to 
theend of the year. There is a rumor that Mrs. Bishop 
will go to England in the early part of next year, and 
this is a strong reason why she will not. take any church 
engagements. 

*2# * 

I am often accused of giving undue notice and promi- 
nence to smaller concerts and comparatively unknown peo- 
ple. If my cavilling friends would take time to consider 
it might occur to them that Tue Musica Courter does not 
aim to speak only of those who have achieved greatness, 
but covers the whole musical field, 

By giving attention to many aspirants for musical hopors 
it acts as an incentive for them to do still better work, 
and may possibly lead them to attain greater results. 

Again I am asked, ‘‘ How could you say so and so did 
It may be necessary to explain that invariably I 


well?” 
speak from the standard the executant takes. If a college 
concert, 1 judge from a college standpoint; if a great 


master’s pupil, with a higher view, but if challenging pub- 
lic criticism, then from the artists’ chosen standard. 
FLorRENCE FRENCH. 








Courses in Interpretation at Carnegie 


Hall. 
A SERIES of courses in interpretation this sum- 
mer will be held by Felix Heink, who recently suc- 
ceeded Louis Lombard as musical director of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. It is more and more com- 
mented upon that insufficient attention to this most im- 
portant branch of musical ‘training has been often the 
cause of failure on the part of otherwise most talented per- 
sons. 

Heink, well known in Germany and this country as an 
artist and teacher, has earned praise from the press, both 
secular and musical, as a distinguished specialist in that 
particular field. He was born in 1861 at the castle of 
Kriebstein, near Dresden, Saxony; son of Felik Heink, 
counsellor of the regency at the court of Saxony, nephew 
of General von Zechau, military commander of Dresden. 
He received a thorough musical education at the Royal 
Conservatory, Dresden (piano), Dr. Prochazka (composi- 
tior), Eugen Hildach and Signor Lamperti (solo singing) ; 
literary education at Count Vitzhum College. He received 
his first piano lessons at the age of seven, and soon dis- 
closed extraordinary talent for improvising, as well as as- 
tonishing musical memory as a child, much commented 
upon in those days. At the age of ten he was invited to 
play aud sing before Prince Sizzo of Schwarzburg-Rudol- 


stadt, and after that made frequent appearances ip the 
cities of Saxony and neighboring states. 

Since early childhood, having thus come in close contact 
with many of the greatest artists of Europe, thi§ circum- 
stance, no doubt, had much to doin early developing his 
particular ability in artistic interpretation, which made his 
success in later years. He-belongs decidedly to that class 
of musicians of rare versatility of which George Henschel 
is a@ prominent representative in England ; both baritones, 
pianists, composers, whose main merit and superiority lies 


in the manner in which the works they 
render. His repertory and : ty of ‘memorizing music 
must be admitted to be quite } considering that 


it contains not only a series of over 100 of the most 
prominent piano works, both modern.and classical, but 
alsoincluding the principal baritone arias from many of the 
favorite operas of Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Meyer- 
beer, Flotow, Rossini, Verdi, Auber, Weber, Ha- 
lévy, Donizetti; baritone recitations and arias from 
some of the oratorios of MHindel, Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn; and over seventy-five numbers carefully selected 
among the most celebrated English, French, Italian and 
German songs and ballads by the following composers: 
Schubert, Schumann, Lassen, Abt, Gounod, Chaminade, 
Bizet, Thomas, Godard, Kiicken, Hoélzel, Franz, Moir, 
Molloy, Watson, Pinsuti, Denza, Bohm, Lombard, Gum- 
bert, Osgood, Nessler, Graben-Hoffman, Giétze, Heink, 
Jensen, Raff, Tosti, Bendel, Lowe, Meyer-Helmund, Ran- 
degger, Sullivan, Faure, Mascheroni, Massenet, Rubinstein, 
sung in the original text. 

Some of Felix Heink’s recent concert compositions are: 
For Piano—Da Capo, op. 8; Menuet, op. 11; Idylle, op. 
8; Marche Militaire, op. 22. Songs, with Piano Accom- 
paniment—The Tear, op. 20; O Blessed, who Holds a 
Secret Gladness, op. 19 (as sung with great success by Frau 
Krebs, the distinguished German prima donua); Spring's 
Resurrection Day, op. 26 (dedicated to Mme. Melba). 

The publisher of his music in America is the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. Now 
in press: Felix Heink’s Lectures on the Origin, History 
and Function of Music, as delivered before the faculty, 
patrons and students of the Brooklyn Institute. 

His book on Kiinstlerischer Vortrag, dessen Einfluss in 
Musikalischer Bildung (L. Schénberger & Co., Berlin, 
Germany) will soon appear in English translation: Artis- 
tic Interpretation: Its Important Influence in Musical 
Training. It will thus form a valuable addition to the edu- 
caticual works on music in English literature, 

The advantage in availing of a course like this cannot 
be too strenuously urged. It embraces volumes essential 
to the teacher and student, and deserves to be eagerly 
grasped by both. The younger ones in teacher and artist 
ranks, as well as advanced students, will find a large store 
of education and experience in profiting by,such an op- 


portunity. 


Pizzarello in Paris.—Among Americans registered at 
the Paris Hera/d on June 8 appears the name of Mr, 
Joseph Pizzarello, New York. 

Neuendorff Has Sailed.—Ad. Neuendorff sailed on Sat- 
urday, May 30, on the steamer Berlin for Europe. He will 
return in August. 
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Chicago Marine Band. 

HE critic of the Cleveland Leader told the story 

- of the concerts recently given in that city by the 
popular Chicago Marine Band by saying that Conductor 
T. P. Brooke combines the dignity of Theodore Thomas 
with the quaint humor of the departed P. S. Gilmore. This 
band, which is doing great credit to the West, has been 
giving concerts on tour for five weeks, ending at Philadel- 
phia, where it ¢ommenced, on Decoration Day, a series of 
200 concerts at Lincoln Park, a famous resort. There were 
25,000 persons present, and the band caused a sensation so 
great that some of these astonished Philadelphians stood 







up in their seats to shout, The band played continuously } 
for over three hours. 
The following is the itinerary of the band’sspring tour 
1896 : 
APRIL. 
Sunday, 26...... { Mat,..... Schiller Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 
Eve...... Belle City Opera House, Racine, Wis. 
Monday, 27........ Eve... Crescent Opera House, Fond du Lac, Wis, 
Tuesday, 28...... Mat...... Central Music Hall, Appleton, Wis. 
Eve... Turner Opera House, Green Bay, Wis. 
Wednesday, 29....Eve...... Opera House, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Thursday, 30...... Eve.....: Winona Opera House, Winona, Minn. 
MAY. 
Friday, 1.......... Eve...... La Crosse Theatre, La Crosse, Wis. 
Saturday, 2...... j Mat....35 Opera House, Baraboo, Wis. 
' Eve,..... Puller Opera House, Madison, Wis. 
Sunday,3,....... { _ + | Opera House, Rockford, Il. 
We.... 
Monday, 4. .. ....Eve...... Opera House, Elgin, Il. 
Tuesday, 5......+.E VG...» Opera House, Aurora, Ill. 
Wednesday, 6..... --- Joliet Theatre, Joliet, Ill. 
Thursday, 7 Grand Opera House, Peoria, lil. 
Priday, 8. .....-.-..Bve.;..44 New Grand, Bloomington, Ill. 
Saturday, %..... New Opera House, Clinton, Iii. 
Broadway Theatre, Lincoin, Ill. 
Sunday. 10..,... { Mat...... Powers’ Grand Opera House, Decatur, Ill. . 
Eve...... Chatterton’s Opera House, Springfield, iL 
Monday, 11........ Eve...... Grand Opera House, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Tuesday, 12.,..... Eve...... Empire Theatre, Quincy, Ill. 
Wednesday, 18....Bve...... Keokuk Opera House, Keokuk, Ia. 
Thursday, 14... { Mat suceed Ebinger Grand, Fort Madison, Ia. 
Eve...«.¢ Grand Opera House, Burlington, la. 
Friday, 15.......... Eve...... Columbia Theatre, Muscatine, Ia. 


Saturday, 16....... Eve...... Burtis’ Opera House, Davenport, Ia. 


Sunday, 17...... : Mat. t vis’ Opera House, Clinton, Ia. 
Eve. 
Monday, 18...... : ~_ ..»»Recreation Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ve. 
Tuesday, 19....... Eve....... Opera House. Battle Creek, Mich. 


... Lansing Driving Park, Lansing, Mich. 
Thursday, 21...... Eve....... Pair Grounds, Owosso, Mich. 


Friday, 2........ o~ | ....Pair Grounds, Flint, Mich. 
ve. 
Saturday, 23..... 4 7 ..-Athletic Park, Port Huron, Mich. 
ve. 
Sunday, %...... : <a | .... Highland Park, Detroit, Mich. 
ve, 
Eve. 
Tusedajs9h....} Mat... Mele Hall, Cleveland, Obie. 
Wednesday, 27....Eve...... Opera House, Johnstown, Pa. 
Thursday, 28...... Bee... } si ag Avenue Opera House, Altoona, 
a. 
Friday, 2....... § once | ....Riverside Park, Lancaster, Pa. 
ve. 


Saturday, 30, to September 6, Lincoln Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 
September 8 to 2, opening of Western Pennsylvania Exposition, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MINA SCHILLING, 


The Young American Prima Donna, 


The past two seasons with the Damrosch Opera 
Cempany. Largerepertory of operas and oratorios ; 
also French, Itahan, German and English songs. 
For terms, dates, &c., address 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


G. Waring Stebbins, na 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Pupil of ALEX. GUILMANT. ist of Emmanuel 
Church, corner Lafayette Avenue and 5t. James Place, 
Organ Concerts, Recitals a Openings. 
Lessons given on a large three manual Roosevelt organ. Address, 
19 Verona Place, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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Carl Le Vinsen to the Point. 
N Tue Musicat Courier of May 27 Mr. Howard 
objects to my accusing him of making “‘ false reports 
concern Lamperti’s teaching " in the following sentence: 
This does not mean false or mistaken arguments concerning, but 
false transcription of, Lamperti’s written words or false relation of 
the words of his pupils. That assails character. 

I fail to see why it ‘tdoes not mean false or mistaken 
arguments.” A person might, for instance, inquire about 
the character of a certain manufacturer. First he may 
meet some of the manufacturer's friends, who say that he is 
a most honorable man, and next he may interview some of 
his socialistic workmen, who say that he is a thief, because 
that is ¢A4ezr conception of any man who makes money out 
of other people’s work, Now, our inquirer may be of_an 
anarchistic turn of mind, and spread the report that this 
respectable business man is a thief, and a mean rascal who 
underpays his employees, simply because he thinks so, 
though, in reality, he may be a most kind and liberal 
employer.. Here, then, is a case where a person spreads 
false reports through false arguments, produced through 
prejudice ; and Mr. Howard's case is analogous. 

Speaking of Lamperti’s pupils, he said: ‘‘ One declared 
stoutly that Lamperti made him expand the chest in in- 
spiration ; the other as firmly maintained that he was com- 
pelled to confine all expansion to the abdomen, leaving the 
chest unmoved. But they agreed that the famous master 
told them that the breathing should be wholly, solely from 
the diaphragm. 

Then Mr. Howard gives A/s definition of diaphragmatic 
breathing: ‘‘ Sip in breath by bearing or pushing the 
abdomen forward, but avoid the slightest outward move- 
ment of the ribs, &c. This is strict diaphragmatic inhala- 
tion ; nothing else can possibly be called diaphragmatic 
breathing, yet this ridiculous modeis the only one advised 
by Lamperti.” 

I cannot see what could justify Mr. Howard in accusing 
Lamperti of ‘‘ advising this ridiculous mode,” &c., right 
after he admitted that some of Lamperti’s pupils said they 
were taught to expand the chest in inspiration. If Mr. 
Howard had reasoned about it, he would come to the con- 
clusion either that these pupils did not state the truth, or 
that Azs conception of diaphragmatic breathing was entirely 
wrong, and if he had taken the pains to look in Lamperti's 
Treatise on the Art of Singing he would have found the 
following : ‘‘ The pupil should, generally speaking, breathe 
in as Jarge a quantity of air as the lungs can contain,” &c’, 
which proves that the latter is the case, as it is impossible 
to fill the lungs without greatly expanding the chest. 


But Mr. Howard did not reason about it. His own ab- 


surd conception of diaphragmatic breathing prejudiced 
him against that mode of respiration, just like the socialist 
was prejudiced against the manufacturer for employing 
men to work for him. Both are equally prejudiced, and 
both are equally indifferent to facts. We have seen Mr, 
Howard maintain that in diaphragmatic breathing the chest 
must rema’n immovable. Of course, anybody who would 
use this kiad of respiration would simply suffocate. How- 
ever, this is Mr. Howard's conception, and he is heartily 
welcome to it as long as he keeps it to himself; but when 
he pretends that I advocate the same absurdity, he goes a 
little too far ; and this he does when he finds it convenient, 
as the following will show. In defining’ diaphragmatic 
breathing I spoke of expanding the chest from the waist 
up, and I also remarked that the chest, before inhaling, 
should be moderately extended, explaining that a singer 
should never entirely exhaust his air supply before taking 
abreath. To this Mr. Howard exclaimed: ‘' Why! this 
is clavicular breathing incarnate | "’ 

Now note the following : Mr. Howard stated in his last 
paper that the diaphragm affords but one-sixth of the 
boundaries of the lungs in man, and to this I answered : 
‘I have never denied this statement, which simply proves 
that deep, diaphragmatic breathing is superior to lateral 


breathing” (it would be superior exactly by one-sixth), 
Here is Mr. Howard's comment upon it : acy 

But the “ lateral” boundaries of the lungs are the ribs, nothing 
else ; and moreover, the lateral boundaries constitute nearly the en- 
tire boundaries, for their apex, rising slightly above the upper ribs 
and clavicles, is very small comparatively. It follows that the de- 
scent of one-sixth of the lungs’ boundaries (diaphragmatic inbaling) 
is superior to the expansion of about five-sixths of their boundary. 
The axiom “the whole is greater than any one of its parts” comes 
very near to dishonor ; for here it is expressly declared that nearly 
the whole is greater than an insignificant part. 

This is, indeed, confusion. First, Mr. Howard criticises 
me for teaching the expanding of the chest from the waist 
up; and, next, he finds it expedient to pretend that I ad- 
vocate his caricature of diaphragmatic breathing—/he very 
thing I have attacked throughout this controversy—and 
that I advise the expansion of only one-sixth of the lungs’ 
boundaries. Can imbecility go further than this? It is 
because Mr. Howard’s paper on Lamperti teemed with 
similar contradictions that I accused him of ‘ flimsiness 
and insincerity,” not for a moment deeming it possible that 
he could, in good faith, write such a lot of absurdities. For 
this I humbly apologize, as I have no doubt now that he 
wrote as intelligibly as his intelligence would permit. 

Attacking my definition of diaphragmatic breathing, Mr. 
Howard says: ‘‘ That of the latter is a nondescript in 
amusing truth, being clavicular breath at the start, and no- 
body knows what at the finish, so contradictory and con- 
fusing are Mr. Le Vinsen’s attempted non-descriptions.” 

This is how I defined the different modes of respiration 
in my last article : ‘‘ If the upper portion of the chest is the 
first to expand in inhaling and the first to contract in ex- 
haling, then it is clavicular breathing ; and if the abdomen 
is the first to expand inf inhaling and the first to contract in 
exhaling, then it is diaphragmatic breathing ; and if the 
lower ribs are the first to expand in inhaling and the first 
to contract in exhaling, then it is lateral breathing.” 

I dare say that this isa most clear and concise defini- 
tion, so Mr. Howard's mind must be in a very confused 
condition if it can appear to him as ‘‘a nondescript,” and 
his accusing it of * being clavicular breath at the start” 
is simply childish. He got this bright idea because I 
mentioned that the chest should be moderately extended 
before inhaling, meaning that a singer should hold him- 
self straight and never exhaust his entire air supply before 
taking a new breath. As the abdomen is the first to ex- 
pand and contract in diaphragmatic breathing, so the 
upper portion of the chest will consequently be the last 
to expand and contract in diaphragmatic breathing; but as 
the air supply should never be entirely exhausted, there 
will always be breath left to keep this upper portion 
moderately expanded and immovable. 

Here is surely no indication of clavicular breathing, but 
Mr. Howard’s idea is something like this: If a man would 
empty the lungs to such an extent that the chest collapsed, 
and then try to expand the chest moderately, then the 
clavicles would rise considerably. So they would, but only 
for that one breath, and as a singer who followed my 
directions could never take that one breath (as he would 
not be allowed to let the chest collapse) Mr. Howard’s 
argument is nothing but the silliest hairsplitting. He has 
got himself so hopelessly mixed up that he triés to divert 
the attention from the main issue by a lot of far-fetched 
assertions, interlarded with anecdotes about Bull Nye’s 
goat. &c. 

Now the main point is this : although Mr. Howard’s defi- 
nition of diaphragmatic breathing is as different from mine 
as night is from day, his tactics are to criticise me, at 
. times, as if I accepted 47s definition whenever I mention 
diaphragmatic breathing, his reason evidently being that 
if his definition is correct mine must be wrong, and con- 
sequently my calling it diaphragmatic breathing would not 
make it so. If Mr. Howard’s definition were correct he 
would be justified in doing this, so the thing for me to 
prove is that bis definition is nothing but a monstrous ab- 
surdity, which is indeed easily done. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Howard's conception of 
diaphragmatic inhaling is to expand the abdomen, but 
keep the chest immovable, and corresponding to this 
clavicular inhaling would be to expand a few oi the upper 
ribs (perhaps Mr.. Howard could tell exactly how masy) and 
keep the lower part of the chest and the abdomen immova- 
ble, and lateral inhaling would be to expand a few of the 
lower ribs and keep the upper ribs and the abdomen im- 
movable. Of conrse,a singer could not use any of these 
modes of breathing unless his chest was divided into air- 
tight compartments ; but let us, for the argument’s sake, 
imagine a freak who could, and it will be seen that he 
would nave so little air at his disyosal that he would 
eventually suffocate. 

All great teachers advocate diaphragmatic breathing, 
and all great singers use it ; but in spite of these facts and 
contradictory to all experience Mr. Howard startles us 
with the announcement that this kind of breathing will not 
even supply the breath of life, leave alone singing. If this 
were true all the great singers would have strangled in 
the attempt to study singing. But facts are stubborn 
things; for they are fat, strong, and jolly, in spite of dia- 
phragmatic breathing. I think enough has now been said 
to prove that the ‘Howard brand” of diaphragmatic 
breathing is an impossibility, contrary to reason and to 
experience, and that nobody ever taught it or even 
dreamed of such a nightmare. It is one of Mr. Howard's 
most original *‘new discoveries,” and certainly mot the 
least amusing of them. Cari Le Vinsen, 





A d’Afona Pupil’s Extended Tours. 
HE Canadian singer Mrs. Marie Harrison sails 
early this monthon an extended concert tour through 
Europe. In a-recent letter to her teacher, Mme. Florenza 
d’Acona, she recounts her present successes, and says : 

** | came down here the first of the month to give two 
concerts, and when it was annoyneed in the St. Jouh’s 
(N. 8.) city papers that I was coming other telegrams 
poured in offering engagements, and now I find myself 
with all 1 can do for the whole month. In every place so 
far I have had overflowing houses, and I am really affected 
by the marked attention I receive and the enthusiasm that 
greets. my coming to these cities and towns again.” Fol. 
lowing are a few press notices : 


Storms of applause greeted Mrs. Harrison’s efforts in Gaul’s can- 
tata Una, and in recognition of her superb voice and astonishing 
range. Selections from the oratorios Elijah, Samson, The Messiah, 
The Creation and the Stabat Mater were also exquisitely given. In 
the Inflammatus Mrs. Harrison showed a magnificent breadth of 
power and style, and the ease and brilliancy ef her scales and trills 
in the Rejoice, from The Messiah, were simply marvelous in a voice 
so voluminous, rich and velvety. Her range 2'so is phenomenal, ex- 
tending from D fourth line below the stave to D the sixth line above 
the’ stave, a distance of four octaves. The high tones she sustains 
with unparalleled sweetness.—Zvronto Mail and Express. 


Mrs. Marie Harrison is having a grand triumphal tour in the east- 
ern provinces. She has sung so far in nine of the largest places, 
twice in four of them, with other dates to fill out. At Fredericton, 
N B., she accepted an invitation to Government House, meeting the 
Lieutenant-Governor and party. She will sail for Paris by the 
steamer Majestic of the White Star line early in June. 


A crowded house greeted the famous songstress at the Opera 
House last night, and this beautiful “bird of song” found man 
new admirers. Mrs. Harrison isa most fascinating artist ; she will 
make friends wherever she appears. Her handsome face will be her 

1 er i parable voice her fortune. She was beautifully 
gowned in Nile green crépe, with jeweled trimming, and bad the 
stage grace of a Patti or an Albani. 

er first selection, Arditi’s L’Incontro, was rendered in grand 
form, and showed the sweetness and compass of her wonderful voice. 
At its conclusion she was loudly applauded and r ded. with a 
charming little love song to the enc.re. She was a favorite with her 
audience from this, her first success, and was encored in every selec- 
tion, Benedict's La Capinera, with violin obligato, was to many her 
most artistic performance, but the best music critics, considered her 
enchanting rendering of the grand aria from Traviata (Verdi) the 
most difficult, most pleasing and most skillful work of the many in- 
tricate scores sung that evening. Here Mrs. Harrison’s wonderful 
voice was heard to perfection. From low notes, clear and distinct, 
to a musical trilling upon heights that seemed beyond the compass 
of the human voice was a nd chef d'ceuvre of her art that pro 
nounces the sweet singer one of the bright, rising stars in the musical 
world to-day. 

We wish her success in her future work, and can always promise 
her bumper houses whenever she appears here.— 7)«re Daily Times. 
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*‘ Gemiinder Solo” Mandolins and Guitars. | 


Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
Send for new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York, 


Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. 


A SEMINARY. FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 
Dup.ey Buck, Lecturer and Examiner; Fe.ix Heink, Musical Director, 
Offers rare advantages to obtain a complete musical education at 
a small cost. Six free classes weekly in harmony, theory, sight 
reading, history of music, ensemble, art of teaching, Graduates 
filling good positions. “Next year begins Sept. 4. Cata free. 
CORA M. WHEELER, Director. 





MISS ANNA FULLER, 
PRIMA DONNA DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 


Who bas sung with great 
success in the United 
States, France, Germany, 
England and America, is 
coming to America for an 
extensive Concert Tour. 
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(“From Brain to Keyboard”). 





“It is clear that Mr. Macdonald Smith has studied the subject 
carefully and acts upon well ascertained scientific grounds.”—7 he 
Daily Telegraph. 





The most SPEEDY, DELIGHTFUL and EFFECTUAL method 
of muscle and nerve training ever introduced: Ten minutes’ daily 
use gives results perfectiy unattainable by any other means 
whatsoever. 

Noapparatus. No secrecy enjoined. Age no obstacle. 

Five finger exercises, &c., entirely superseded. 





Complete Course of Six Lessons by Mail, £3 3s. 
(TUITION STRICTLY INDIVIDUAL). 


Enlarged prospectus, 16 pp., post free. 
Lecture at Musical Association, Trinity College, &c., post free, 
seven stamps (lic. stamps. 


MACDONALD SMITH, Steinway Hall, London W. 
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ROME, May 2, 1896. 
O foreign artist who has visited Rome since 
N I came to reside in the Eternal City has raised such 
a furore of admiration as our own Mr. Clarence Eddy 
raised with his superb organ recital at Santa Cecilia, 
‘There is admiration (or so-called admiration) and admira- 
tion, but this is the genuine article. Every change sound- 
ed on the subject has the full, clear, true ring, as full and 
as true as our great organist’s own notes; it is admiration 
based on intelligence, for no more cultured audience ever 
assembled on such an occasion than that which gathered to 
listen to Mr. Eddy that afternoon, and it is an intelligence 
quickened by wonder, for, as the Count of Martino said to 
me the next day: ‘‘ Mr. Eddy is the most marvelous and 

versatile executant on the organ we ever entertained,’’ > 

Last, but not least, it is an admiration which has been 
evidenced and testified to with the award of the highest 
possible honor, for Santa Cecilia's executive commission 
held a session almost immediately after the recital, and 
Mr. Eddy was made, by hearty and unanimous vote, a 
member of the grandest old accademia and liceo in all 
Italy, the institution that always and invariably adheres 
to its fundamental principle, ‘‘ Music, pure music, true 
music, and no.counterfeit attempt or substitute.’’ 

Santa Cecilia has just made admission to her ranks far 
more difficult, and has drawn the lines far more closely 
now than they ever were in the past, not only for amore 
proprio, but because to retain the exceedingly choice char- 
of the society it would not do for it to become 
too numerous. Unexceptional social standing, . unusual 
energy, and the practical demonstration, the veritable and 
indisputable evidence of musical work, in whatever line 
it is undertaken, of the highest grade of genius, enter into 
Mémbership of the Accademia of 


acter 


the present standard. 


Santa Cecilia always meant much, very much, but now it 
means more than ever before. Mr, Eddy richly merited 
the honor thus bestowed upon him, and every Americar in 
Rome is proud of his triumph and congratulates him on it; 


none more proudly and more sincerely than your represent- 
ative here. 

I have already told you of Mr. Eddy’s splendid program 
and his magnificent playing of its varied numbers, so I 
will say no more about them now. I will tell you, instead, 
something of what the great musical authorities here have 
never tired of saying about him since, and Rome's musi- 
cal criticism is something every artist who comes to this 
part of the world dreads and hesitates from above all 
other criticisms, partly from the very ingrafted nature of 
the place which so zealously kept out every sort of music 
that was foreign in sentiment or in origin, and partly 
from the extremely high standard that has been adopted 
here by the most cultured of aristocratic society that is 
musical from its own nature and the traditions of its own 
heritage and association, stimulated by the broad and deep 
erudition of a Queen who loves music passionately, who is 
herself a true musician, and the most intelligent and ablest 
of critics, and who calls to her court circle the choicest 
musical talent in her own and from other lands, and 
honors it as such a divine gift should be honored, loading 
its poss sors with favors that remind one of those be- 
stowed upon the great artists of past cycles, in the time 
of the royal circle's greatest awakening to what their pres- 
ence meant. 

Said Sgambati to me, of Mr, Eddy, the other day: *‘ He 
is one of the greatest artists of the present epoch; I hope 
we shali hear him in Rome again soon, very soon.’’ 

Said the president of Santa Cecilia: ‘‘ We consider our- 


selves honored in placing his name on our list of mem- 
bers."’ 

Said the Count della Valetta (whose critiques over the 
name of Ippolyte Valetta are among the standards in mu- 
sical Europe): ‘‘ That is a man I consider a great artist; 
a very great artist. indeed."’ 

Said Prof. De Santis, head of Santa Cecilia’s School of 
Composition and Harmony: ‘‘ His technic is wonderful; 
his registration I have never heard equaled; his pedaling 
was phenomenal; his interpretation masterly in every 
way.”’ 

Said Professor Zuliani, head of Santa Cecilia’s depart- 
ment of musical literature and history, and one of the 
most scholarly of critics: ‘‘ I have never heard an organist 
who more fully responded to my ideas of perfection.’’ 

From the famous Maestro di Capella of San Giovanni in 
Laterano, Cavaliere Filippo Capocci, among many others, 
I received an enthusiastic letter, from which I give you an 
extract or two. He says: ‘‘Signer Clarence Eddy is an 
artist of grand talent; he possesses a technic equally ex- 
traordinary for the hands and for the feet. When he 
plays his perfect mastery of the instrument is evident to 
all; he gives the compositions of the greatest composers 
with breadth and sweetness, and the most perfect registra- 
tion, bringing into full and admirable effect all the color and 
tints of color from pianissimo to fortissimo. I was deeply im- 
pressed with his interpretation of Giovanni Sebastiano 
Bach, which he gives with the greatest harmony of execu- 
tion and registration. He is master not only of. classic 
music, but of all the finest modern compositions. In the 
execution of his recent program at Santa Cecilia, which 
contained works of Bach, Rheinberger, Dubois, Salomé, 
Guilmant, Lemmens (and the works of the famous master 
himself contributed to the program), he demonstrated his 
beautiful and splendid artistic gifts in a way to hold the 
attention and admiration of the most select of audiences, 
that, applauding, listened to him with true and lively pleas- 
ure, and in whom he lefta strong desire for other future 
auditions. Artista vero, interprete fedele, esecutore straor- 
dinario. SCMiay 
‘I most cordially thank my dear friend, Alexandre Guil- 
mant, for procuring for me the pleasure of being brought 
in contact with and of knowing an artist of such value and 
such power as Clarence Eddy.”’ 

And this is a specimen of what has come to me from 
all sides. Is ita wonder that as representative of Tue 
Musica Courrer, of which Mr. Eddy spoke in such noble 
terms tothe mass of great musicians assembled in such 
numbers about him at the close of his recital, 1am proud 
and moved? Italy deeply recognizes and appreciates 
American musical gifts and American musical possibili- 
ties, and this brilliant demonstration has stirred this recog- 
nition and, appreciation to veritable enthusiasm. She 
loves our republic—her own strong and beautiful young 
daughter—tenderly and proudiy, and she would take her 
gifted sons and daughters into her own arms and temper 
their energy and ambition and force with her own tender 
poetry and passion. 

Mr. Eddy’s recital and its results give another proof 
that, as we have said before through Tae Musicar Courier’s 
columns—not only from Rome, but from another great 
European centre of art and culture—‘‘ what the nations 
want most is to know each other better,’’ and that 
means that they should come in closer and more intimate 
contact—non @ vero? The fact that Mr. Eddy’s score was 
not his own, and was therefore without anngtations, and 
that he attended without assistance to the manipulation 
of the registers, were matters of great surprise, and justly 
so under the unusual circumstances. ; 


* 
* * 


The piano question in Italy is a very serious one. I 
don’t know why, indeed; it seems exceedingly strange in a 
country where the manufacture of all stringed instru- 
ments, from the harp to the mandolin, has been brought 
to such perfection, but it is undeniably the fact. 

There is any amount of new and some very useful 
and attractive appendages and adjuncts to Italian pianos, 
like, for example, the exquisite zolian and vox humana 
attachments I heard at the Milan Exposition of two or three 
years ago, whose inventor, by the way, was the originator 
of the musical paving stone, and utensil novelties, and the 


them, and the stringed quartet arrangement I. heard 
proved by its originator, a young Roman, something like 
a year and a half ago, and the sordino, which is such a 
mercy to hotel and boarding house or pension dwellers, 
whose next door neighbors do not care to hear the changes 
of scale and chord and arpeggio sounded in as many com- 
binations as the famous bells of St. Martin's in the Fields 
are capable of for several hours each day. 

These things are all true, and useful in their way; it is 
true, too, that I have never seen so exquisitely ornamented 
instruments in any land as I have seen here, from the 
matchlessly carved rosewood case that stood in the win- 
dow of a Corso music shop the otherday, and its neighbor 
in a fretwork of cream enamel and. gold and dainty tints, 


, to the tiny piano covered with exquisite Watteau medal- 


lions in gold, before which hapless Josephine, wife of the 
Conqueror, sat, and over which I carelessly ran my fingers 
a day or two ago in a great gallery of the Borghese Palace. 
Carelessly, did Isay? How could it be carelessly, when 
with the still wondrously sweet tones my fingers called 
forth came whole troops of memories, not only of Napoleon 
and Napoleon’s wife and Canova and Pauline Borghese, 
but of the whole history of which their names are part. 

Still, with all these ornamental and architectural adorn- 
ments, and all these mechanical adjuncts, it isa fact that 
Italian pianos, notwithstanding their long and very honor- 
able ancestry, that is, most of them, are decidedly lacking 
in development, or to explain’ more clearly, in the sweet, 
rich, singing tone, the clear and crisp brilliancy, the depth 
of volume our American -pianos possess in so eminent a 
degree. Itisa great drawback to perfect enjoyment of 
artistic execution, no matter how perfect the artist may 
be; and it is a fact that in the existing state of things the 
establishment of a fully equipped representation here in 
Rome by some wide-awake, energetic American house 
would be a blessing. Our Americans feel the lack of such 
pianos tremendously when they come over here to prac- 
tice in Rome’s and Italy's splendid schools of piano, and 
under Italy’s unexcelled masters. Perhaps, at first, the 
Italians would call some of our pianos a little too robust 
in tone, and a little too easy in action, but no Italian 
maestro with whom I am acquainted has ever practiced on 
an American piano for any length of time—that is, until 
he became acquainted with it—who has not expressed his 
unqualified preference for it. 

The majority of pianos used at concerts here are either 
German or French, a fact which speaks for itself as regards 
the Italian pianos. Of these (the former) the favorites 
are the Pleyel, the Erard, the Bechstein and the Bliithner. 
As far as I know there are only four American pianos in 
Rome, and they are all Steinways. One is the property 
of Her Majesty the Queen.of Italy; another is owned by 
an English lady, who is an Italian colonel’s wife ; another is 
the property of an American family, and the other was sent . - 
as a giftof appreciation and homage to the great Italian 
maestro Giovanni Sgambati. He has allowed it, as an 
especial privilege, to remain in the Sala di Concerto of 
Santa Cecilia, It was the recognition of the beauty and 
purity and power of this piano’s tone, the absolute perfec- 
tion of its mechanism in contrast to the pianos here, and in 
all ways, that won for its manufacturer and donor, Mr. 
William Steinway, his own election to the Accademia's 
body, and his own hearty and grateful support by it. 

If Mr. Steinway would only open an office here he would 
do good in two important ways—one that of adding im- 
measurably to the pleasure of concert goers and serious 
students, another that of stirring the artistic blood of 
Italian fabricants to emulate his example in the produc- 
tion of their own instruments. By far the best Italian 
piano I know now is that of De Sanctis & Sons, here in 
Rome; but De Sanctis, who is a quiet, earnest man, is the 
maker of mandolins that will be worth their weight in 
gold when he is gone, and the repairer of the finest mech- 
anisms of harps, as well as the fabricant of others that 
worthily rival them. His young daughter is, by the way, 
one of the most finished harpists in Rome. — 


* 
* * 


Anelection that may mean much for .the advance of 
artistic interests in Italy and in Rome was that of the new 
Minister of Public Instruction, His Excellency the Honor- 
able Signor Gianturco. I believe I cannot better explain 





just how much this may mean, and why, than by giving 
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extracts from one of Professor Zuliani’s interesting letters. 
to f Jtalie, as follows: 

‘During my latest visit to Santa Cecilia, Cavaliere 
Berwina (its scholarly librarian) smilingly handed -me a 
sonata for piano and violin. I read it with great pleasure, 
for I found it very excellent and exceptionally interesting 
in its plans of melody and composition. I was greatly 
surprised when I was informed, after reading it through, 
that its compose: was our new Minister of Public Ivstruc- 
tion, Emmanuele Gianturco. I knew Signor Gianturco 
was a cultured dilettante, but a composer is quite another 
thing. We have then, at last, a true musician, a real 
artist for a minister! It is the first time in our annals that 
this has happened, the first time one of us—croque-notes, 
as we are often called—has given a statesman to the 
country. ‘This election being an accomplished fact, it is 
sure to result in true benefit to the art itself (which means 
so much in Italy). Verdi was neither orator nor states- 
man (though he is a senator), but he has given more than 
twenty chefs-d’ceuvre to the world, and that is enough. 
We are convinced that Signor Gianturco was not made 
Minister of Public Instruction because he is a musician ; but 
know \g that we have in such an important position a man 
who _..5 interrupted his own musical career and devoted 
otherwise the time he might have given to the creation of 
musical chefs-d'ceuvres, we have strong hope to find in 
him as astatesman a great protector of the modern art 
that has been one of Italy's glories, and that has been left 
to very nearly take care of itself by the Government. We 
may ask such a man as our present minister for reforms, 
for money for,the development of our conservatoires, funds 
for the assistance of young artists, encouragement in the 
publication of didactic works, to enrich our aiusical 
libraries, to found a fitting museum of instruments, to 
think for the best instruction of vocal music in the public 
schools, to institute various competitions, &c., * * * to aid 
in rounding large societies of choral instruction for the exe- 
cution of old chefs-d’ceuvres, religious music, oratorios, 
cantatas, madrigals, and we may be sure that he will find 
and prove our demauds and requests reasonable and 
useful. * * * 

**Among the chief things to which the attention of the 
new minister will be called is that of the lyric stage. I 
speak to the statesman and not the artist on such a complex 
subject as this, bécause it very closely touches the eco- 
nomic question. Honorable Gianturco knows well what 
a large financial interest our Italian opera, musicians and 
singers have represented for a very long time; that we 
have ‘given the genius of our composers and our artists, 
and that France, Germany, England, Russia, Spain (and 
America may be added), have given us in return their 
gold. The serious student of Italian opera knows well 
our glorious record of celebrated composers and artists, 
and he learns that we owe it to the fact that several large 
theatres or opera houses were well organized and comfort- 
ably subsidized by the Government, thus giving the oppor- 
tunity to dozens of composers and hundreds of artists to 
exercise and develop their power to make themselve, 
known, and step by step to gain the success they merited. 
It is thus that composers and artists are formed; it was 
thus that Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini and others con- 
quered, first in their own provinces, the: in all Italy, and 
then crossed the frontier, continuing their victories in 
- France and Germany, possessing true genius, developed 
by wise governments, amd experienced through being 
made to encounter first of all their own critical and diffi- 
cult (and innately artistic) Italian public. And what was 
true of them was true of sur famous artists. We may ob- 
tain the same results to-day if we will recognize our great 
theatres, such, for example, as La Scala, San Carlo, the 
Riggio, La Pergola, the Communale, the Carlo Felice, La 
Fenice, the Argentina, representing there each year two 





or three choice and new operas. Soon, through this ordeal 
of sustained judgment, many operas worthy of passing 
the frontier would appear, and many artists who would 
win fame and fortune outside of as well as in their own land 
would be developed. * * * I propose to the minister a 
vety simple way which, while benefiting all our large 
cities (and not in any way interferiag with their glorious 
traditions), would be a very material factor in their reform 
of the Italian stage. My proposition is the establishment 
of a national prize to be awaraed to the theatre bringing 
out in the best manner a chef-d’ceuvre of the old réper- 
toire. We have rich treasures ignored, almost entirely 
unthought of, by the general public. Without going too 
far back we could easily make out a list of a hundred 
operas meriting place in such a répertoire. I must add 
that the impresario should be left entirely free to choose 
from this list, according to his taste, his means and his 
convenience, This course would set the maestri and the 
artists to studying, and would make the impresarios 
emerge from the narrow circle of operas that, being given 
again and again, tire everybody out. If anything must 
be combated in the prosecution of this course it is careless 
or willful blindness to true facts; as for the rest, the min- 
ister knows very well that art and musical industry have 
everything to gain from the resurrection of the old chefs- 
d’ceuvres. We do not wish to tire our readers with re- 
miniscence, but we cannot help remembering right here 
that when Sonzogno gave Gluck’s Orphée with success, 
and the Italian press was full of the interesting story of 
the struggle between the Gluckists and the Piccinists, it 
remained for France, and not for Italy, to take advantage 
of the moment and to present an opera of Piccini’s which 
won a great victory on the Parisian stage. Let us re- 
member, too, that although we are always studying and 
talking of Cherubini, we have none of us heard either his 
Due Giornate, his Lodoiska, his Elisa, his Medée or any 
other of his chefs-d’ceuvres. We are always exalting 
Spontini, but it is the Germans and not we ourselves who 
know how fine are his Ferdinando Cortes, his Agnese, and 
his. other masterpieces, except the Vestali, and that was 
presented in Italy under the most deplorably inadequate 
circumstances. Whatcan we say, too, about the non-pres- 
entation of Rossini’s Mosé and Donizetti's Anna Bo- 
lena ?”’ 

It is useless for me to make comments on these sugges- 
tions; they are splendidly clear and right to the point.. I 
may add, though, that the inauguration of a series of lec- 
tures on musical history, open to the public and illustrated 
with fresh and pithy and accurate anecdotes, and the 
beautiful legends of art and song in which Italy abounds, 
would be a sure and great attraction during the season 
when Rome is full of travelers and foreigners who are held 
here perforce by the Imperial City’s matchless store of at- 
tractions and superb weather and perfect salubrity—that 
such a series might, indeed, grow to be a powerfully at- 
tractive special feature in Roman life, or life in Rome, 
and that no one is better fitted in every way to fill its 
facultative chair than is Professor Zuliani, whose rich 
store of erudition and charming, vivacious manner make 
one conscious that, while being refreshed and diverted in 
listening to him, they have also gained much of intrinsic 
value. Turo. Tracy. 
(To be continued.) 





Madrid.—Tomas Breton, the well-known Spanish com- 
poser, has been made a member of the Madrid Academy 
in place of the late composer Barbieri. In his open- 
ing address he lamented that Spanish music had not 
the same national character as the other fine arts, and at- 
tributed this to the neglect of the press and the leading au- 
thorities on art. 





Dory Burmeister-Petersen. 
RS. DORY BURMEISTER-PETERSEN has 


returned to America from a most brilliant concert 
tour in Europe. Her artistic successes in London, Berlin, 
Dresden, &c., have been very prominent, and socia! recep- 
tions at the English and German courts were tendered to 
her in a most liberal and amiable fashion. 

Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen began the past season with a 
series of concerts in London, playing the Liszt E flat con- 
certo at one of the Crystal Palace symphony concerts 
under the direction of Mr. August Manns, as also three 
times in Steinway Hall. She gave two recitals under the 
immediate patronage of H. R. H. the Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein and Count Hatzfeldt, the German 
ambassador, who were both present on each occasion. 
The hall was magnificently decorated with palms and 
flowers, and when the princess arrived at the hall, coming 
from Windsor Castle, the representative of Steinway & 
Sons conducted her ceremoniously to her seat. The day 
after the concert Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen received a very 
flattering letter from Her Royal Highness. Some con- 
certs at the German Athenzeum with Madame Albani fol- 
lowed and ended the fall season. ben 

From London Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen went to Dresden, 
where she is a great favorite with the royal court, having 
played there already several times; also for the Duchess of 
Schleswig-Holstein, mother of the German Empress. “A 
recital was given in the hall of the Hétel de |’ Europe in the 
presence of the Princess Feodora, the King and the King’s 
ambassador. The King stayed to the end, ordering the 
carriage to wait, though he had an engagement with his 
secretary of war. 

The months of January to April were passed at the Ger- 
man capital, which at that time is at the height of artistic 
and social happenings. One of the principal features of the 
same was the great concert which Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen 
gave at Kroll’s Theatre, with the assistance of the famous 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and for the benefit of the Em- 
peror William Memorial Church. 

The German Emperor had given his ‘‘ Aller hochste 
Genehmigung”’ for this purpose, and his sister, the Prin- 
cess Friedrich Leopold, accompanied by many ladies and 
gentlemen of the court, attended the concert. Mrs. Bur- 
meister-Petersen was called after her first number to the 
royal box, the Princess expressing her thanks and appre- 
ciation in a most cordial way. The program was of a very 
high standard and included Burmeister’s symphonic fan- 
tasy, The Chase after Fortune, which was played with 
great swing and brio. Two piano concertos played by Mrs. 
Burmeister-Petersen were most enthusiastically applauded 
by the audience, which was a most fashionable one and in- 
cluded the American legation. Many engagements fol- 
lowed this concert, among them the great annual soirée 
musicale given by the Princess A. Radziwill. Ata soirée 
given by General and Mrs. Benkerdorff, daughter of 
the court minister, and the Princess of Lichnowsky,, the 
English and Greek ambassadors and other notabilities 
congratulated Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen upon her success. 

Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen's stay in Berlin was ended by — 
a recital given at the Singacademie, whose excellent 
acoustics gave ample opportunity to show off the superior 
qualities of the Steinway piano. 

Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen went back to London to accept 
an invitation of the German ambassador, Count Hatzfeldt, 
who gave a reception at the embassy. Among his friends 
present were Prince and Princess Hohenlohe and the Rus- 
sian and Austrian ambassadors, with their wives. 

The following are some English press notices obtained 
by Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen, who has received abundant 
critical testimony to her ability wherever she has appeared: 

Mme. Burmeister-Petersen (court pianist to H. R. H.the Duke of 
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Saxe-Coburg and Gotha) gave the first of two piano recitals under 
the direction of Mr. N. Vert in Steinway Hall on the afternoon of the 
27th inst. 

The toccata and fugue in D minor, by Bach-Tausig, was the first 
‘tem on the program, and it received a splendid reading from Mme, 
Petersen, whose technic is above the average of lady pianists. The 
program contained aiso the Scénes Mignonne from Schumann's Car- 
naval, pieces by Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein. The Chopin selec- 
tions were the ballade in G minor, étude in G flat major, valse in 
& minor and the nocturne in C minor; all of which were played 
with feeling, and gave much satisfaction to a large audience.—Mu- 

ical News, November 30, 1895. 

Mme. Burmeister-Petersen’s first piano recital took place in Stein- 
way Hall under the patronage of Princess Christian and the German 
ambassador, The gifted pianist was heard in Schumann’s Carnaval 
which was admirably played, though a slightly more dainty touch 
would have been a relief in some of the sections. The Chopin group 
included the ballade in G minor, the valse in F minor and the noc- 
turne in C minor, the last of the three being charmingly played. 
lausig's transcription of Bach's organ toccata, and some Liszt pieces 
were placed at the beginning and the end of the program respec- 
tively, and midway the able artist gave irreproachable performances 
of Rubinstein’s romance in E flat and his valse caprice.— Zhe Lady's 
Pictorial, December 7, 1805. 

The German papers give great praise to our Baltimore 
pianist. We subjoin some of the latest notices: 

Ihe well-known pianist, Dory Burmeister-Petersen, of Baltimore, 
who has often visited Berlin on her concert tours, gave yesterday a 
piano soirée in the hall of the Singakademie, for the benefit of the 
building fund of the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church. Trained in 
the school of Liszt, the artist possesses all the qualities of an artist 
of the first rank, an energetic touch, rich in modulation, which has a 
marvelous effect in piano, perfect accuracy in technic and an extraor- 
dinarily delicate production. These qualities enable the artist to 
give in brilliant fashion pieces by Bach, Tausig, Chopin, Rubin- 
stein, Schumann and Liszt. Great applause followed all her per- 
formances.—Reichsanzeiger, March 28. 


Frau Dory Burmeister-Petersen gave a piano soirée in the Sing- 
akademue The merits of this lady, which we have repeatedly 
mentioned, again mét with universal recognition. The truly femi- 
nine grace of her playing, the soft, full, yet clear touch, was displayed 
to perfection in works by Bach, Chopin, Liszt and others. Especially 
applauded were the C minor étude of Chopin and Liszt's Legend of 


St. Francis.— Nafional Zeitung, March 29. 


On Sunday a concert of the pianist Dory Burmeister-Petersen, of 
Ba)timore, took place for the benefit of the building fund of the Kaiser 
Wiihelm Memorial Church. Except the Weber-Kullak piece, Liitzow’s 
Wilde Jagd, the lady played compositions by Liszt. Certainty 
and accuracy of technic, definiteness of rhythm, and delicate artistic 
taste in managemant of tone soon let the audience perceivé that 
Frau Burmeister-Petersen is an artist of importance.—Ser/in Post, 
February 24 


Frau Burmeister-Petersen has already obtained in both hemf#- 
spheres the reputation of a pianist of the first rank, and her concert 
of the 23d at Kroll'’s Theatre entwined a new leaf of fame in her crown 
of triumphs. The concert opened with a piece by her husband, R. 
Burmeister, Die Jagd nach dem Gliicke, a symphonic fantasia for 
orchestra. The work is in three parts, Happy Youth, the Sun of 
Love, the Chase of Fortune. The lady’s performance of the numbers 
for piano and orchestra, Hungarian fantasia and concerto No.1, E 
flat major, by Liszt, was excellent, and equally so her rendition of 
Liset’s Liebestraum and Weber-Kullak’s Liitzow’s Wilde Jagd. - 
Reichsbote, February 24. 

The concert of Frau Dory Burmeister-Petersen on the 27th carried 
the audience tothe highest regions of technical virtuosity. The lady 
showed herself fully equal, physically and psychically, to her task. 
The proof of her artistic endowment in both respects was displayed 
in the performance of Schumann's Carnaval, which is rendered 

effective only by the genius of the performer. Her polyphonic 
knowledge was seen in the toccata and fugue, D minor, Bach-Tausig, 
while her natural disposition seemed especially adapted to Chopin’s 
highly original creations—the ballade G minor, the valse E minor, 
and nocturne C minor. Liszt was represented by Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise, No.6, Liebestraum and Legend of St. Francis, which last 
gained especial applause. Nor was Rubinstein forgotten.—April 2. 
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Martinus Sieveking. 

ARTINUS SIEVEKING, the eminent pianist, 
who will return to America to make a recital tour in 
the fall, was born in the city of Amsterdam, Holland, on 
March 24, 1867, which leaves him at his present age of 
twenty-nine among the youngest of living adult virtuosi. 
His family is an old and aristocratic one, dating back to 
the fifteenth century, and can boast in its present century 

of many famous professional men and statesmen. 

Sieveking is the child of musical parents, his father hav- 
ing been an expert, practical musician and scholar and his 
mother a celebrated opera singer. The boy showed musi- 
cal talent with the historical precocity of most developed 
musical geniuses, and while he could be delighted and ap- 
peased by all music in his babyhood took a special pleasure 
in swaying to and fro in his cradle in precise movement 
with the rhythm of what was being played or sung. He 
adapted himself also with astonish:ng tact to the most 
abrupt changes of rhythm and tempo both. 

His father gave the boy his first lessons, bringing him 
toa point where at the age of ten he could play well and 
without effort the first concerto of Beethoven. He was 
then placed under Julius Rontgen, of the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, for piano, and under Franz Coenen for harmony, 
counterpoint, composition and orchestration. After eight 
years’ arduous study these masters declared that there 
was no more technically which they could teach him, the 
rest that he required being to be found in contact with 
the world and the fruit of . vital experience. They pre- 
dicted for him the rare artistic success which has marked 
all his public career and which so obviously continues to 


lie before him far into the future. 


Sieveking went from Leipsic to Paris and within two 
years had the proud satisfaction of hearing a suite of his 
own composition played by the Lamoureux Orchestra. In 
1890 he made his first visit to London, where his uncle, Sir 
Henry Sieveking, is physician to Queen Victoria. While 
here he made tours with Edward Lloyd, the tenor ; Fer- 
nando Arboz, violinist to the Queen of Spain, and Popper, 
the famous ‘cellist. In the same year he made with brilliant 
success a tour with Adelina Patti, in which he proved to 
himself his magnetic power in drawing and holding an 
audience. The criticisms of his playing, both from the 
musicianly and technical standpoints, were at all times 
high, but his personal popularity in addition became patent 
to all his associates. 

Sieveking visited America in the winter of 1895, and just 
before the Christmas holidays of 1895 appeared in Boston 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, playing the Saint- 
Saéns G minorconcerto. His performance of this popular 
work won him triumphant success ; the sonorous singing 
breadth of the first movement, the superb élan, crispness 
and clarity of the scherzo, with the tremendous spirit and 
dash of the finale, brought the pianist an ovation. Seldom 
has any performance in scholarly, critical Boston called 
forth such unreserved enthusiasm and praise. All the 
glimpses of poetry were revealed with rare subtlety, while 
the vigor and expressive emphasis of the buoyant move- 
ments of the work were vivid and inspiring in a rarely 
musical degree, Sieveking’s success was immediate and 
assured. 

His playing is in general characterized by a poetic ten- 
derness and grace and a peculiarly subtle lingering charm 
of tone which vibrates with feeling. He is a discreet 
master of nuance and knows how to extract from the 
modern instrument all the tone colors, dark and light, of 
which it is capable. For while Martinus Sieveking is char- 
acterized mainly as a poetic pianist, it must not be as- 
sumed that he lacks either power or breadth. He is es- 
teemed principally poetic because of rare and peculiar 
gifts accorded him beyond other pianists in this direction ; 
a beauty of sensuous singing tone and an ethereal quality 
in tender episodes which belong to few, but while posses- 
sing these qualities specifically beyond his average brethren 
he also possesses vigor, boldness and authority ina well 
balanced degree. Asa technician he stands foremost, ac- 
complishing all sorts of tours de force with a consummate 
ease which astonishes many piano virtuosi already 
launched but who can never compass the marvelous 
facility and dexterity of Sieveking. 

Technic, however, is never a temptation to Sieveking to 
obscure or violate pure musical art. With resources of a 
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most dazzling nature at such ready command a pianis 
might at times be tempted to exhibitions of digital show, 
but such form no attraction for Sieveking, who accepts his 
technic purely for what a true artist should—the medium 
of expression for his artistic ideals. 

His tremendous success in Boston, which was the oc- 
casion of scenes of tumultuous recall, indicates that a brill- 
iant success awaits Sieveking on his return to America for 
the season of 1896-7. Other pianists and noted ones wil! 
be here to divide the field, but there is plenty of room for 
an artist like Sieveking. He has his own specific attrac- 
tions and also the interest of novelty, and with his sterling 
worth and reputation will befsure to draw a large clientéle 
of musicianly and artistic public wherever he appears. 





Closing Becker Musicale. 
HE program of the closing musicale in the se- 
ries given by Mr. Gustav L. Becker for his pupils and 
their friends at his studio, 70 West Ninety-fifth street, 
showed even more than usual of the originality that has 
distinguished the series. The guests were given souvenir 
cards bearing the words, ‘‘ No Name Program,” and twelve 
numbered blank spaces. It was announced that there 
would be played a short, characteristic selection from each 
of the ten great masters who had formed the subjects of 
Mr. Becker’s lecture-musicales for the year and two by 
living composers. As each was played the hearers wrote 
upon their cards whom they considered the composer to 
be, two prizes being awarded for the greatest number of 
correct guesses. 

The names of the compositions played, while of course 
they were not required from the guessers, are given for 
the sake of showing the plan of the game. All the selec- 
tions were short, giving just enough to show some char- 
acteristic method of treatment : 

Hindel, The King Shall Rejoice (Coronation Anthem) ; 
Grieg, Fragment of a Norwegian Dance; Von Weber, 
Fragment from Finale of Grand Concerto, op. 11; Wagner, 
Flower Maidens’ Song of Allurement, from Parsifal ; Men- 
delssohn, part of adagio from sonata op.6; Haydn, alle- 
gretto, from an unnumbered piano sonata; Bach, adagio in 
E minor from teccata in G ; Chopin, part of first move- 
ment from sonata op. 58; Beethoven, andante cantabile 
from trio, op. 97; Schubert, from Moment Musicale No. 4; 
Mozart, from finale of D minor concerto ; Schumann, part 
of first movement of sonata, op. 14. 

The mistakes made were interesting to any music lover. 
Chopin, Handel and Haydn were the most easily recog- 
nized, with Mozart ranking next. The Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn and Von Weber selections were the downfall of 
many guessers, Beethoven being made responsible for 
either one or the other of the selections by the other two. 
The prizes were a bust of Beethoven and a bas-relief of 
Chopin. After the game there was an informal program 
from American composers and the usual refreshments were 
served, the whole musicale being more informal than usual, 
as it was the close of the season. 

The guessing game proved such an interesting feature 
that it has been already decided to hold another when the 
musicales begin again in the fall. 








F. Wight Neumann.—Mr. F. Wight Neumann sailed 
for Europe on the Columbia Thursday last, June 4, on his 
annual trip for health, sightseeing and business combined. 
He will go direct to London to visit, by invitation, some of 
the operatic musical stars, and has arranged a party to 
visit Dublin and other interesting points in old Ireland. 
Mr. Neumann expects to return to Chicago October 1. 

This Kaiser Knows,—PBerlin, June 7.—The Emperor held 
in the Royal Opera House on Wednesday a full dress re- 
hearsal of the court artists who are to appear at the Ger- 


man Embassy in Moscow on Monday, June 8. The Emperor 
was received at the entrance of the Opera House by Count 


von Hochberg, the director of the institution. The Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Muck, 


conducted the concert part of the performance, and Stage 
Manager Grube and Herr Ludwig Barnay, the great Ger- 
man actor; directed the dramatic part. The Emperor ex- 
pressed his entire satisfaction and pronounced the per- 
formance excellent.—Sun. 
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NEWARK. 


Newark, N. J., May 31, 1806. 
ypHuE performance in Wissner Hall, May 25, of Per- 
golesi’s Stabat Mater calls for special musical comment, in- 
asmuch as it marked the occasion of its first production in 
America, and one of the few ever given in any other country. 

Madam Gilda Ruta, after considerable hard work with a com- 
paratively undisciplined chorus, which she trained in a very 
short space of time, was prepared, and did present the work in very 
good style, considering that the chorus was only gotten together 
for this performance, and had no previous experience in ensemble 
singivg. The soloists were Miss Sarah Martin Gribbon, soprano, 
whose charming voice and artistic singing won for her much 
commendation ; Miss Sophia Friedmann, soprano, who though 
slightly indisposed did well in her part, and Mrs. Miriam Van 
Duyne, contralto. This artist made her début in Newark, and 
immediately established herself in the estimation of her audience 
as an artist of rare vocal attributes. Her style is finished, and 
her personality very lovely. It isto be hoped that Mrs. Van 
Duyne may soon appear in Newark again. 

The score of the Stabat Mater is dividéd in two parts, and it 
was between these parts that a cantata by Countess Gilda Ruta 
was performed. This cantata is called O Sanno, and was sung 
in Italian. The only regret is that it isso brief, for more beau- 
tiful or fascinating music it would be difficult to imagine. Its 
tonal coloring was intensified by sustained passages sung by 
Signo Alberto de Bassini, baritone, who, with the chorus, rose to 
the climax with telling effect. Atits conclusion the applause 
was so prolonged as to cail for a repetition of the entire 
cantata. 

Gilda Ruta conducted, and there was in addition to her pianis- 

tic accompaniment another Wissner grand in use, also a large 
organ. Could this cantata. be given in New York city with an 
orchestra and an immense chorus there is little doubt but that 
Gilda Ruta’s reputation would be made as a composer as well as 
a pianist. ; 
A galaxy of talent appeared ata large concert given in the 
Essex Lyceum May 28, at which the Schumann Male Quartet of 
New York sung. The personnel of this quartet is Mr. Fischer 
Miller, first tenor; Mr. Addison F. Andrews, second tenor; Mr. 
Grant Odell, first bass, and Mr. John D. Shaw, second bass. 
Miss Inez Grenelli, soprano, sang several numbers in a refined 
style. Mrs. Adele Laes Baldwin, contralto, was also announced, 
but was too ill to appear. Her place was acceptably filled by 
Miss Mulford. Mr. Miller and Mr. Odell each sang solos, and 
Mr. Henry Hall Duncklee accompanied all the singers in a 
way characteristic of that gentleman, who is constantly gaining 
new laurels in his accompanistic capacity. 

The third concert this first season of the Beethoven Choral 
Society will take place June 3. 

The chorus will be assisted by Miss Bessie Mecklem, saxophone 
soloist ; Mr. H. C. Mecklem, harpist, and Mr. E. Leon Rains, 
baritone. Mr. L. Carroll Beckel will conduct. 

On June 9 the vocal pupils of Mr. William R. Williams will 
give a vocal recital. Mase. LinpLey THOmpPson, 





DAYTON. 
Dayton, Ohio, May 25, 1896. 
HE Marien String Quartet, assisted by Theodor 
F. Bohlmann, pianist, all from Cincinnati, gave a concert at 
the W. C. A. Auditorium on the evening of April 9. Quartets 
by Haydn, op. 76, No. 2, and Grieg, op. 27, Andante con moto 
from Schubert's Trio, op. 100, and the Concerto Romantique for 
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violin, by Godard, were presented, and enjr~sd by a large 
audience. 
With Mr. Watkin-Mills in the title réle, our Philharmonic 


| Society gave Mendelssohn's Elijah on the evening of April 


14, Mr. Mills made a deep impression on the very large audi- 
ence by his grand performance. Mr, Mulls -pronounced the 
choral part one of the best in his large experience with the work’ 
The other solo parts were assigned to the Philharmonic Ladies. 
Quartet—Mrs. E. B, Williams, Miss Luela Book, Miss Minnie 
Coe and Mrs. B. Buvinger, and Dr. G. Hochwalt sang the tenor 
part. The 185th pupils’ recital took place at the Conservatory 
April 24. 

The Dayton Police Band, assisted by Mrs. Corinne Moore- 
Lawson and Mr. Belistedt, solo cornetist, from Cincinnati, gave 
a concert on the 20th. Mr. John Lytle directed. 

The Mozart Club closed its season with an evening concert on 
the 30th, in which only members of the club participated in a 
varied program. ; 

Mr. Watkin-Mills delighted a large audience at the Grand May 
12 with a song recital. Fifteen selections, covering all styles 
from grave to gay, were sung in that healthy, manly style of his, 
which is a powerful antidote to the sickly sentimentalisms in- 
dulged in by so many singers. A hearty welcome awaits his 
next appearance here. Miss Ethel Martin surprised all by the 
excellence of her accompaniments, while Miss Jessie Landis 
made a most successful début as sole pianist with Mendelssohn's 
serenade and allegro, op. 43 (with your correspondent at the 
second piano) and Liszt’s Eighth Rhapsody and a Schumann ro- 
manza for an encore. 

The Harmonia Mannerchor, under Mr, Emil Zwissler’s direc- 
tion, recently gave V. Hollander's operetta Der Bey von Maroc- 
co, which is being repeated at this writing in Beckel Hall. Mr. 
Zwissler is an earnest worker and deserving of much success. 

The Cincinnati May Festival last week was attended by im- 
mense audiences. The sight of the beautiful theatre, fresh and 
new from the recent remodeling—'tis now called Springer Hall, 
instead of Music Hall, as of yore—Cincinnati’s beautiful women 
in gorgeous costumes, more or less, the Thomas Orchestra, the 
chorus and a great array of soloists, such as Nordica, Klafsky, 
Brema, Ben Davies, Ffrangcon-Davies, Watkin-Mills, Plunket 
Greene, and of local artists, Miss Lawson and others, all com- 
bined to make it one of the best of the series, of which this was 
the twelfth. 

Cincinnati has always been in a turmoil about festival time as 
to the chorus work, but never before in the history of these 
great festivals have opinions of critics and newspaper reporters 
varied as they did this year. 

The season of professional music is now ended, and no one re- 
joices more than the undersigned, for never before has such in- 
cessant hard labor been my lot. W. L. B. 








TORONTO. 





Toronto, May 18, 1896. 
B cnt musica) happenings of this city have been 
sadly neglected m your columns this season, and as I fear 
that an explanation at once truthful and graceful is hardly pos- 
sible it will be best not to attempt any. 

The season has been a busy and, on the whole, a fairly satisfac- 
toryone. We have had a goodly number of excellent visiting 
attractions, included among which stand out in bold relief 
Joseffy, with the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra. The former did 
not meet with patronage deserving of the combined merits, but 
the select handful of the musical faithful who put in an appear- 
ance made up in enthusiasm, &c, Joseffy and Mr. John Lund, 
the conductor, won many friends and unstinted favor. It will, I 
fear, be many days before we have a local orchestra at all fit to 
be compared with that of Buffalo. We were indebted to Mr. 
I. E. Suckling, manager of Massey Music Hall, for the visit of 
quite a number of other star attractions this season. With the 
solitary exception of the Theodore Thomas Chicago Orchestra, 
I believe that everything that Mr. Suckling has handled during 
1805-6 has drawn well, sometimes splendidly, and he thoroughly 
deserved success. 

A good many events I have to leave untouched, even by name. 
They date too far back. On May 7, the Yunck String Quartet, 
of Detroit, assisted by Mrs. Adele Strauss-Youngheart, vocalist, 
and Mr. Harry M. Field, pianist (the other two of Toronto), 
gave a very admirable but slimly attended concert in Guild 
Hall. The program was an excellent one, and each contribut- 
ing individual was highly successful. The quartet may re- 
appear next season under a guaranty now being worked up. 

One of the genuine treats of the season was a song recital on 
May 11, at Massey Music Hall, by Miss Marie Brema and Mr. 
Plunket Greene. These artists are too well known to the bulk of 
your readers to require special comments from me. Their suc- 
cess was great and unqualified, A very fair audience was in 
attendance. sufficiently large—all circumstances being taken into 
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consideration—to justify Mr. James C. Carroll, manager, in con- 
grtatulating himself. 

Our season is to close in June with a “ jubilee” performance 
of The Elijah, under Mr. Torrington’s baton, and Roasini's Sta- 
bat Mater by the Philharmonic Society, with Mr. J. Humfrey 
Anger as conductor. For the latter the Boston Festival Orches- 
tra, Nordica and some other well-known soloists have been 
engaged. 

Professionally this has been a fair year for pupils, but a poor 
one for cash, Mr. H. M, Field will spend his holidays in Ger- 
many, Mr. Radolf Ruth and Mr. Giuseppe Dinelli ditto. Mr. J. 
D, A. Tripp, conductor of the Toronto Male Chorus Club, will go 
to Vienna this summer, and will probably remain abroad for 
two years’ study. Mr. Walter H. Robinson has been appointed 
Mr. Tripp's successor as conductor of the Male Chorus Club. 
Mr. W. O. Forsyth, music director of the Metropolitan Schoo} 
of Music, will holiday at a New Brunswick sea shore, Miss 
Ruby E. Preston, Mus, Bac., a pupil of Mr. W. O. Forsyth, will 
leave for Leipsic in August for the purpose of study. Mr. J. 
Lewis Browne, until recently organist of St. James’ Cathedral 
here, leaves in June for a similar position in a down South city, 
the name of which I forget. Mr. D. W. Karn,‘ of Woodstock, 
Ont., has offered gold medals for annual award to piano pupils 
of the Toronto Conservatory and the Metropolitan School of 
Music. 

It is rumored that the authorities at St. James’ Cathedral are 
negotiating in England for an organist and choirmaster, The 
post is a good one. 

On May 17 the Toronto Orchestral School, F. H. Torrington 
conductor, gave a successful concert before a large audience in 
Massey Hall. There are some eighty members, mostly quite 
young people, in this creditable organization. 

The Misses Beverly Robinson, soprano; Evelyn de Latre 
Street, violinist, and Ada E. S. Hart, pianist, all of Toronto, 
recently made a most successful trip east, appearing in Ottawa, 
Belleville and other Canadian cities. The trio is an artistic one 
and reflects most creditably upon Toronto. 

: Epmonp L, RoBERTS. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, May 28, 1806, 
HE Indiana May Festival held the boards here 
the 25th, 26th and 27th, and was an artistic, though not a 
financial, success. The audiences, save on the last evening, were 
small. 

The distinct impressions were made by Nordica, MacDowell, 
Campanari, Berthald and Klafsky. Nordica’s triuriph the first 
evening, and the only performance at which she appeared, was 
complete. Her queenly womanhood shone out from amid a 
wealth of diamonds and pearls, and her voice was smooth, 
sweet and full of power. She received an ovation, and responded 
with a graciousness as pleasing as her song was inspiring. 

The Tuesday matinée was dignified by the appearance of Mr. 
MacDowell in his Concerto No. 2. The seriousness of the young 
composer and pianist assures the spectator that he is looking 
at a scholar and a genius. The technic of one who does not 
claim to be a virtuoso is indeed surprising, and the beauty of 
tone, power, feeling and the grandeur of his execution and com 
position were an inspiration. He was recalled again and again. 

Campanari sang with the dash, brilliancy and energy which 
characterize this artist's work. His Barber of Seville is a 
marvel of energetic vocalization. His dashing execution serves 
as a welcome refreshment when things have become a trifle 
tiresome. 

Barron Berthald was a prime favorite at every appearance. 
His voice was singularly sweet, flexible, clear and melodious, 
and he sung as if singing were a delight instead of work. His 
movements on the stage areas easy and natural as those of a 
child, and his whole manner betokens smiling good humor and 
capital nature. He had some difficultyin getting accompani- 
ment for his encore, and on the last evening, being recalled 
before the audience eight times, he seemed perfectiy willing to 
gratify the audience with more songs—but ths leader of the or- 
chestra left the stage in the height of the enthusiasm for the 
gteenroom in order to keep from playing Berthald's encore, 
which the good people seemed determined to have. But they 
did not get it. Mollenhauer did not return until they had sub- 
sided. 

Miss Brema, though she looks like a duchess, did not make the 
impression that was expected. Her voice is big and smooth, but 
there seemed to be an indifference about her work-—a lack of in- 
spiration. She was recalled after singing There is a Bower of 
Roses, by Stanford, and she repeated the song in part. She ap- 
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parently sacrificed an opportunity to make a distinct stamp on 
the musical memory. 

The first four performances were merely concerts with an oc- 
casional cantata. The last performance was a Wagner concert, 
embracing excerpts and climax from that composer's great works. 
Klafsky took the leading réle, and though she started out a trifle 
hoarse, that soon disappeared and she sang with a power and 
dramatic wealth that reasserted her claim to being one of the 
greatest interpreters of Wagner’s music of this day. 

Mrs. Bloodgood, Lillian Blauvett, Miss Gertrude May Stein 
and Max Heinrich acquitted themselves very creditably. 

Mr. Molienhauer conducts his very excellent orchestra with a 
precision and an unconcern anda dignity that refresh one in 
contrast to the bobbing of coat tails, facial grimaces, the bow- 
ing and scraping to the audience of most of the band and or- 
chestra leaders of this country and other countries. 

The chorus, under the skillful leadership of Mr. F. X. Arens, 
was excellent throughout. They had rehearsed with patience 
and care, and their good choral work was a matter of justifiable 
pride to their leader, themselves and the people of Indianapolis. 
In appreciation of Mr. Arens’ tireless work with them they pre- 
sented him with a beautiful‘loving cup near the close of the last 
performance. The presentation was made in a neat speech by 
Mr. Andrew Smith, the talented tenor. 

A small sensation was caused on the second night by part of 
the male chorus going on a thirty minute strike against the 
action of the directors with reference to the transfer of chorus 
tickets. 

The array of artists was formidable, the work done most de- 
lightful, yet the attendance fell $3,000 short of paying expenses, 
and the enterprising impresarios will have to foot the bill. The 
people of Indianapolis and Indiana ought to be ashamed to let 
such an enterprise fall short of expenses. Tomlinson Hall 
should have been packed to the guards at every performance, 
and it does not reflect any great degree of credit upon this cul- 
tured city and State that Nordica, MacDowell, Klafsky, Cam- 
panari, Berthald and others should sing and play to half a house, 

By the way, it is probable that if Mr. MacDowell comes to play 
again his name will appear in large instead of small type. That 
of course, is a small thing, but it would appear decidedly more 
artistic. 

The public spirit that makes these festivals possible each year 
is commendable in the highest degree, and to it should be ac- 
corded very liberal praise. J. M. Goopwin. 








Blumenschein to Visit Bayreuth.—Mr. W. L. Blumen- 
schein. the well-known Dayton, Ohio, musician and 
teacher, will leave for a visit to Bayreuth about the middle 
of July. 

More Lankow Pupils.—Mrs. Emma Dick-Aron has had 
pronounced success at recent concerts given in Spring- 
field, Ohio, as the following press notices go to show : 

The pleasures of the notable occasion were crowned by the ex- 
quisite exhibitions of the vocal art by Mrs. Emma Dick-Aron, of 
New York city, and her performances more than equaled the high 
expectations excited. She is unquestionably one of the finest artists 
that ever sang on a Springfield stage. Not less by the charms of her 
engaging personality, than by the perfection of her art, she com- 
mands the admiration and esteem of those who recognize in her rich 
gifts the fruits of diligent labor and intelligent instruction. Mrs. 
Aron sang Jewel Song from Faust and Au Printemps by Gounod.— 
Republic Times, Springfield, Ohio, May 30, 18y6. 


The audience was accorded the rare pleasure of hearing Mrs. 
Julius Aron (Emma Dick-Aron) in a charming French cradle song, 
berceuse from Jocelyn, by Godard, and a sprightly number, One 
Spring Morning, by Nevin. In Mrs. Aron, it is safe to say, no one of 
an enthusiastic audience met with disappointment. Her voice is 
rich and sympathetic in quality, her high notes being particularly 
sweet andclear. Her careful training is evidenced in a careful tone 
formation, and her charming personality is an effective aid to put 
her in touch with her audience. She had torespond to an impera- 
tive encore and did so with Tosti’s Could L.—Sfringfield Republican 
Times, May ab, 1896. 

Miss Marie Van Gelder, late of St. Ignatius Church, has 
been engaged for the City Theatre at Berne, Switzerland, 
to sing the high dramatic réles. Her voice is of rare 
warmth and beauty. Miss Emily Dederer Reynolds won 
tremendous success at a concert given last week in Nyack, 
N. Y., at the Country Club. She possesses an exceedingly 
sweet soprano voice, and has achieved already an enviable 
degree of technic and artistic refinement. Mr. Cavollo, 
a new singer with an admirable basso cantante, appeared 
on Sunday evening last, June 7, at the concert at Koster 
& Bial’s for the benefit of the St. Louis sufferers, and made 
a decided success. These are all pupils of Mme. Anna 
Lankow. 


Sang an Ancient Hymn.—At the annual commence- 
ment of the Brooklyn Heights Seminary on June 3 the 
Hyman to Apollo was sung by Miss Latimer, of New York, 
accompanied by Miss Florence Chatfield on the harp. This 
hymn was composed, it is said, about 278 ». c., and was 
discovered engraved on marble at Delphi in May, 1893, by 
the Archzeological School of Athens. 


A Comic Opera Singer's Death.— Adelina Sophia 
Motte, of 138 West Sixty-seventh street, died at her home 
on the morning of June 7 of heart disease. Mrs. Motte 
was in her day a famous singer in the D’Oyle Carte comic 
opera companies, which came to this country about fifteen 
years ago. 

Metropolitan College Concert.—The commencement 
concert of the Metropolitan College of Music of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York will take place this (Wednes- 
day) evening at Mendelssokn Glee Club Hall at 8:15 o'clock. 








Mrs. Sherwood-Newkirk's Pupils.—A song recital was 
given in Norwalk, Conn., last week by pupils of Lillian 
Sherwood-Newkirk. The local press praises highly the 
artistic development of Mrs. Newkirk’s class. 


Anthony Stankowitch’s Sammer.—Mr. Anthony 
Stankowitch, the eminent piano virtuoso and teacher, will 
spend the months of July and August at Star Lake, in the 
Adirondacks. He has been induced to combine business 
with pleasure, however, and will instruct a limited number 
of pupils while there. Mr. Stankowitch can give valuable 
helpful hints to the many musical students who may not 
care to settle down steadfastly to work, but can profit by a 
little temporary help and suggestion incidentally. 


Miss Lillie Berg a Conductor.—The Lillie Berg Glee 
Club, an organization of about sixty voices, was formed by 
Miss Berg five years ago. Many notices appeared in the 
papers at the time, commenting in eulogistic terms on the 
progressiveness and spirit manifested by Miss Berg, so 
favorably known as one of the leading singers and singing 
teachers of the metropolis, by appearing in the new réle of 
conductor. 

During that season Miss Berg conducted her club in five 
concerts, important among them being the one given at 
the residence of the famous inventor, Thomas A. Edison 
in Llewllyn Park, Orange, N. J., which was thrown open 
to the élite of Orange to hear this already well-known 
organization with the novel picture of a woman conducting. 
Among concerts given the past season by the popular or- 
ganization were: A benefit concert for the Y. M. C. A. in 
February ; Miss Berg’s annual concert for professional 
pupils at Carnegie Hall in March; the Grand Harlem 
Charity Festival given in the Harlem Opera House during 
April. In May the Lillie Berg Glee Club sang at the re- 
ception given at Delmonico’s to the members of the Red 
Cross Society, of which Clara Barton is president-at-large, 
at the Loan Exhibition of Historical Relics, and at the 
Cuban fair, where their singing of American and Cuban 
national airs called forth great applause, This club has 
been invited to furnish the patriotic music, under Miss 
Berg’s directorship, for the Grand Federation of Clubs 
of the Daughters and Sons of the American Revolution on 
july 4at Saratoga. Miss Berg will hold a special session 
of her school of singing from July 1 to August 10 at Round 
Lake, N. Y., near Saratoga, which is a good opportunity 
for those desiring to combine summer study with a vaca- 
tion. 

Praise for Mr. Carl.—Mr. Wm. C. Carl, whose tour of 
organ recitals beginning next October under the manage- 
ment of Mr. J. V. Gottschalk is looked forward to 
throughout the country with interest, has been made the 
principal subject of an article on friendly harmony in choirs 
in the New York Recorder of Sunday, May 31. The fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

In the organ loft of the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue 
and Twelfth street, perches the white winged dove of peace. The 
choir of this church is composed of singers who have managed to 
solve the problem of “ how paid vocalists can live in harmony with 
each other for a section of a day.’’ The friendliness existing be- 
tween the members of the choir shows itself in the article of music 
furnished to the congregation of that church. The quality of the 
singing is particularly pleasing, and the organist and director, Mr. 
William C. Carl, is to be congratulated. To anyone who has at- 
tended the rehearsals of the choir at this church a good deal of the 
secret of its success isapparent. Mr. Carl is an ideal drillmaster 
and shows surprising patience and care in preparing the music. As 
an organist his hymn playing is shaded and very telling, for which his 
contrasts in dynamic effects are to be credited. Carl is not onlya 
good soloist with a fine sense of tone coloring and a good touch, but 
he accompanies well, and, as an Italian would say, plays “con 
amore,” 

Mr. Carl is anative of New Jersey, and ata very early age began the: 
study of music, receiving his first appointment as organist at four- 
teen. His training in this city was under the supervision of Mr. 
Samuel P. Warren, with whom he studied for several years. In 
189 Mr. Carl resigned his position as organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Newark, N. J.,to go to Paris, where he studied 
with M. Alexandre Guilmant. While abroad he filled an engage- 
ment of recitals at the International Exposition at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and also played in Dublin, London and Paris, Inthe latter city 
he was ged fora ber of services at the Eglise Américane and 
also at the Lutheran Church in the Rue Roquepine. On his return 
to America he was at once engaged as organist and musical director 
atthe First Presbyterian, which position he has filled four years. Mr. 
Carl is also director of the Baton Club, a chorus of mixed voices, now 
in its third season. 

Miss Cole’s Pupils’ Recital.—Miss Susan E. Cole’s 
pupils gave a piano recital at her residence, 350 South Six- 
teenth street, Philadelphia, on May 23. The program was 
performed most creditably, musically as well as tech- 
nically, giving much pleasure to all who were present. Miss 








Cole, who is a Virgil Clavier specialist, read a paper on 
some of the advantages of the Virgil Clavier system. 


Harry J. Fellows.—Mr. Harry J, Fellows, of Erie, Pa., 
will sail for Europe on August 22 for further musical 
study and will remain until January1, Mr. Fellows has 
been engaged for the third season as tenor soloist at 
Chautauqua this summer. 


Mr. Albert Gerard-Thiers.—This successful teacher 
will spend the summer at Hotel Earlington, Richfield 
Springs, where he will receive pupils, arranging a special 
course for teachers. 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau.—It is expected that the 
schedules of the liabilities of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau will 
be ready for filing to-morrow. ‘Tlie work of tabulating 
them has been arduous, but is nearly completed. 


Engaged by Mapleson.—Miss Strong, the young Amer- 
ican soprano, who made her début in opera in English at 
Covent Garden Theatre under Mr. Hedmondt’s direction 
last autumn as Sieg/inde in the Valkyrie, has been en- 
gaged by Col. J. H. Mapleson for his American season. 


William C. Carl Will Sail.—Mr. William C. Carl will 
sail for Europe on the steamer Friesland Wednesday, June 
24, visiting Antwerp, Holland, Switzerland, London and 
Paris. In Paris he will visit M. Guilmant, the great master 
of the organ, of whom Mr. Carl was a favorite pupil. Mr. 
Carl will return in September to make an extended tour of 
this country in organ recitals. 


Pianist at Three.—Chicago, June 4.—Chicago now 
boasts of the smallest musical prodigy in the country, if 
not in the world. She is Juanita Brady, a colored child 
just three years of age, who lives with her parents at No. 
8217 Armour avenue. Juanita is not as tall as an ordinary 
chair, and when standing on tiptoe can barely see the key- 
board of an upright piano. 

She has been playing but six months, yet she is able to 
play the Washington Post March, the Honeymoon March, 
the Nordica waltz and several other selections in a man- 
ner which many adults might well feel proud of. She has 
given a number of recitals in the colored churches of Chi- 
cago, and is quite the vogue among the élite of her race. 

Juanita’s talents are inherited. The father, Horace 
Brady, led a band in Kentucky, and the family has its 
elocutionists, guitar, mandolin and banjo players and sing- 
ers, and has often given a whole concert alone.—-Journa/. 


Pittsburgh Saengerfest.—The twenty-eighth Saenger- 
fest of the North American Saengerbund ‘opened in Pitts- 
burgh on June 7, where the advance delegations covered 
preliminaries with a merry-making of banqueting and 
music. The director, Heinrich Zéllner, of the New York 
Liederkranz, and his orchestra of seventy-five, recruited 
from the Damrosch, Seidl and Philharmonic societies of 
New York, had their first rehearsal in Fest Hall. Herr 
Zollner is elated over the superb singing of the Pittsburgh 
chorus, and states that if the visiting bodies can approach 
them the choral work of the Fest will never have been 
surpassed. The Indianapolis Maennerchor under J. B. 
Frenzel, the Gesellschaft Harmonie, Harugari, Lieder- 
kranz and Schwaebischer Saengerbund of Dayton, Ohio, 
were also early in the field. together with Richard Arnold, 
concertmaster of the New York Philharmonic, accompanied 
by Eugene Klee, Leonard Arnold, Carl Kuhl and F. Stop- 
per, distinguished musicians and choral officers in Phila- 
delphia. The whole affair promises to be an event of rare 
importance in the current history of music. 





A New Musical Fad. 


N accomplishment that is developing into a fad 
A is the playing on chiming bells made in tubular form, 
so that they can be set up in an alcove of the hallway, 
library, or music room. Their primary use was for the 
purpose of reproducing the effect of cathedral chimes on 


asmall scale. In some of the families where these chimes 
have been placed the musically inclined members of the 
household have developed into expert bell ringers, and 
play almost any of the popular airs upon the sweet-sound- 
ing tubes of brass. 

On the first morning of a recent visit to some friends liv- 
ing but a short way out of New York city a guest was 
pleasantly and gradually awakened from a sound night's 
sleep by the mellow tones of the chimes ringing to the 
music of Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground, The effect was 
delightful, and the air was completely filled with the vibra- 
tions of the bells. The Whittington, or Bow Bells Chime, 
summoned the family to dinner, and very artistically vesper 
hour was announced by one of the young ladies playing 
Annie Laurie. 

Many persons who have seen Henry Irving in The Bells 
have wondered how the imitation of the chimes was accom- 
plished so perfectly. It was by means of a set of these 
bells. The same effect is produced in Faust, Ghismonda, 
the Old Homestead and the Brownies.—/ourna/, 
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THE WORKMEN SHOULD BE 
CAR SEUEm 


T has very ciicadie : come to our notice that the 
Piano Makers’ Union has taken cognizance as a 
union of some changes from piece work to time in 
certain factories and has the question under advise- 
ment, at the same time warning all unemployed 
workmen to stay away from these factories until all 
differences are adjusted—to the entire satisfaction of 
the union. 

We are not altogether familfar with the process of 
reasoning in cases like this, by which the workmen, 
who invariably take the stand that they are being 
ground down by the employers, reach a decision af- 
fecting the bread and butter of the men. Nor, for that 
matter, are we familiar withthe reasoning that impels 
these men to quarrel with their own bread and butter 
at this time ; in fact, the whole matter of differences 
between employers and employés where the trade 
unions interpose arbitrary authority never comes un- 
der the calm, dispassionate analysis that other af- 
fairs, equallyimportant to the parties most interested, 
secure. 

The differences in the present case are, as we 
know them, unimportant, but equally unimportant 
things have in the past been magnified by the rest- 
less controlling spirits of unionism into important 
ones, and the consequence has been that both em- 
ployers and employés have suffered when a little 
common sense would have averted trouble. 

These are certainly not propitious times for the 
workingmen to force or attempt to force issues with 
the employers. The workmen (who, by the way, 
scarcely ever do any independent thinking) should 
realize that their services are not in demand now, 
that they can be practically dispensed with for two 
months at least without working great hardship to 
the employers, and that in that time they are the 
ones bound to suffer the most, they and their 
families. 

It would be an excellent thing for them if they 
could understand that for the past three years the 
employers have not made money, that in every direc- 
tion the most rigid economy has been necessary to 
prevent actual loss, and that, save in a few cases, 
piano manufacturing has not been and is not profit- 
able. 

It is almost useless to expect that the workmen will 
accept this view as correct. They never have, and 
their demands have always been based on the erro- 
neous idea that the employers were rolling in wealth 
at their expense. They have unfortunately been 
supported in this delusion by obnoxious demagogues 
of the walking delegate stripe. 

This is a time for co-operation rather than antago- 
nism. Workingmen, too, have tasted the bitter fruits 
of the past three years, and that should open their 
eyes and minds to an intelligent comprehension of 
things as they are. The employers are bearing the 


heavy burdens to-day, and some are not at all averse 
to relief—which could be secured by a conflict be- 





The conditions are 
There is not full 


tween them and their employés. 
hard for the workmen, no doubt. 


time work for them, but they must also consider 


that there is not a full time market for factory prod- 
ucts. ; 

Nothing can be gained by them in forcing an issue 
or creating an acute contention from an existing un- 
important difference. The workmen should be very 
careful at this time not to lose the little they have. 








STEINWAY BRANCHES. 
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HE Cincinnati and Pittsburgh branch houses of 
Steinway & Sons will, for the present, be con- 
tinued as pure branches, although in time to come 
they may be transformed into local stock companies. 
Within this month the selection of the various brands 
or makes of pianos to be carried by Steinway & Sons 
in these branches will be made, although we appre- 
hend that one high grade New York piano has 
already been selected for one or both of the houses. 
It seems to us that manufacturers of standing and 
position, entirely irrespective of the grade and quality 
of-the pianos they make, can now find an oppor- 
tunity to secure exceptional representation in the 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati territory if they know how 
to go about it. It is probable that the line of piancs 
in the two branches may not be the same, but what- 
ever line either or both of these Steinway branches 
will handle will make that line important. 
Mr. Ernst Urchs, of the Cincinnati branch, will be 
here this week to see Mrs. Urchs off to Europe, where 
she will remain this summer. . 


LATEST FROM CHICACO. 
[By Wire.] 


CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, June 9, 1896. | 


HE W. W. Kimball Company has just bought 4% 
acres of land west of its factory premises, 
running to the river, with a frontage of 196 feet on 
the street, preparatory to an extension of the 
already extensive plant. H. 














PIANO which has become a recognized factor 
in the trade will always retain its normal con- 
dition if the makers understand how to accommodate 
themselves to the circumstances prevailing for the 
time being. Hence there is no surprise in these 
words from the Starr Piano Company, Richmond, 
Ind., addressed to us a few daysago: ‘' Our business 
is holding out much better than the average if we 
get the returns correct from the balance of the trade. 
We are runring right along with almost a full force 
and have quite a number of orders ahead.” 


oS, 

R. L. E, THAYER, of the Packard piano and 
Fort Wayne organ, was here and in Philadel- 
phia during the past week, and is elated at the 
reception the piano his company is making has had 
wherever it has been exhibited. Indeed, we are 
surprised, and most agreeably so, at the Packard 
piano, at its great volume of tone, and at its possible 
resources. It constitutes one of the biggest hits 
made in the recent piano history, and will prove a 

source of large revenue to the company. 





NOTICE TO BICYCLISTS. 
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HE invigorating exercise on the bicycle has one 

defect, and that is its tension on the niuscles of 

the lower arm and wrist and the stiffening of the 
hand and fingers, particularly with females. 

To offset this it is only necessary to practice on 
the piano for one-half of one hour after using the bi- 
cycle. This will not only relieve the tension of the 
arm and wrist, but will restore flexibility to the hands 
and fingers, and prepare them for more usefulness in 
bicycling, for piano practice not only gives flexibility 
but strength and power to the hands and fingers. 
Always practice on the piano after using the bicycie. 
This will prevent your hands and fingers from be- 


coming rigid, callous, ungainly and stiff. 








HERE will be this summer, as there is every sum- 
mer, a large number of visiting dealers in New 
York, that will come for investigation of pianos as 
well as exploration of all that New York offers. The 
dealers will ceme to see and to buy as well, and some 
will be looking for leaders. Whiie there are many 
pianos in the market to choose from, many good 
ones, and a dealer could scarcely make a mistake in 
selection, there is an up-to-dateness with a few that 
will make them particularly interesting to the inquir- 
ing visitor. At the Behr Brothers factory, for 
instance, is a newly fitted up wareroom that is filled 
with as handsome a lot of pianos as the most critical 
could wishto see, 
Ke 


HEN Mr. Gildemeester purchased the Kroeger 

& Sons business he assumed an indebtedness 

of $35,339 and odd cents, of which $20,000 was in bills 

payable and the balance due by that firm in open 

accounts. He paid these debts of Kroeger & Sons, 

one hundred cents on the dollar with six per cent. 
interest. 

The piano trade that was watching Mr. Gildemees- 
ter was divided into two camps; one, a minority, 
which declared that this voluntary act of his would 
forever establish him as a business manof scripulous 
purposes and principles; the other, the great ma- 
jority, which believed that, as a business man, he 
made the great mistake of his life, for he had no jus- 
tification for burdening his new business with old 
debts, and that this would rather count against bah 
than in hisfavor. And such is life. 

Mr. Gildemeester’s failure was never attributed by 
him to the failure of Smith & Nixon. It was precipi- 
tated by the failure of A. D, Coe, but it was inevitable 
under prevailing conditions, 

As to Mr. Gildemeester, he continues in his theories, 
and in this failure he has not acquired anything for 
himself in contradistinction to many others who have 
benefited either before or after bankruptcy. What 
his future movements will be no one is at present able 
to state. 

A meeting of the creditors was held in the offices 
of the factory at Second avenue and Twenty-first 
street at 2:30 o'clock yesterday. Nothing has de- 
veloped up to the hour of going to press. 
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SMITH & NIXON. 


Some Figures at Last. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


HE Court of Insolvency has been invoked at Cin 
cinnati for the purpose of examining into the 
books and accounts of Smith & Nixon, as already 
indicated in these columns. These proceedings were 
followed up last Wednesday by an entry authorizing 
the employment of stenographers for the purpose of 
making record of the examination of the assignors 
personally. It was agreed between counsel on both 
sides before Judge McNeill that the examination 
should be conducted at the office of Mr. Thomas 
McDougall, attorney for Steinway & Sons, and at the 
offices of Smith & Nixon, where the books are kept. 
The length of the examination has not yet been 
foreshadowed, but advices from Cincinnati up to noon 
yesterday indicate that a beginning only has been 
made and that this examination will be protracted 
and will involve many thousands of dollars in liti- 
gation costs. All three partners of the Smith & Nixon 
house—Messrs. Crawford, Ebersole and Smith—are to 
be examined, as well as the men who had charge of 
the various accounts, and it is believed that those 
who were associated with Smith & Nixon in branch 
houses and as employés coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the court will also be brought forward for 
examination. 

Naturally this must be in the interests of all parties 
concerned, for it is the assumption that the 10 banks 
and other creditors that have made the demand for 
this examination are merely inspired by a desire and 
purpose to get at the general methods of the Smith & 
Nixon system, and of learning how and in which 
manner there has been such a dissipation or shrink- 
age of assets. It has always been understood that 
none of the partners of the house were men of 
luxurious habits ; it has never been suggested that 
they have been gainers personally by the failure, or 
that sums of money have illegitimately passed into 
their possession. The investigation is therefore 
purely on business principles, instigated by a desire 
of some of the leading creditors to know just how 
and in what manner the assets were disposed of and 
the liabilitieS created. 


Figures Not Reliable. 


The following statements of assets and liabilities 
were secured partly from the inventory of Assignee 
D. D. Woodmansee, filed last Wednesday, and partly 
from records of the banks. No doubt the figures will be 
increased so far as the liability column is concerned, 
and necessarily diminished in the asset column. 


Some Liabilities. 


Piano and supply liabilities 

Cash loans of piano and supply firms 
Mary V. Ebersole 

J. M. Crawford 

Jacob Ebersole 

C. A. Beecher 16,109.00 


Fourth National, Cincinnati 
“First National, Cincinnati............. j 
First National, Covington, Ky 
First National, Batavia, Ohio. 
German, Covington, Ky 
Merchants’ National, Dayton, Ohio 
Merchants’ National, Hillsboro, Ohio 
First National, Springfield, Ohio 
Maddox River Bank 
First National, Delaware, Ohio 
Citizens’ National, Lebanon, Ohio 
Third National, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Teutonia Bank, Dayton, Ohio 
Louisville Banking Company 
Equitable National, Cincinnati, Ohio 
German National, Allegheny, Pa 
Bank of the Metropolis, New York 
C, H. Stephens, financial agent. 


5,000.00 
14,161.44 
5,000.00 
1,455.93 
10,000.00 
7,902.34 
9,974.22 


10,000.00 


————— 20,857.27 


$685, 133.85 
50,000.00 


$735, 133.85 
The following asset table, together with estimates 


Additional liabilities not reported, estimated... . 





of face value and appraised value, is taken from the 
schedule filed by the assignee : 


ASSETS. 
Stock on hand exclusive of Dayton : face value, $417,300.69 ; 
actual value 
Open accounts: face value, $101,144 00 ; appraised value. . 
Bills receivable : face value, $30,251 16; appraised value... 
Common stock, Smith & Nixon Piano Manufacturing 
Company, $100,000; appraised value 


‘15,641.30 
8,914.80 


Total present actual assets (less mortgage on factory).. $245,772.62 
LiaBitities SUMMARIZED. 
Due for merchandise, pianos and supplies, &c 


Other creditors 

Bills receivable discounted, face value. 

219,126.57 
353,857.27 


Appraised value 
LOOMS OF GREG o.00.0.065000s00s p0cebabobes cabebsccecs 


134,730.70 


$466,007.28 

50,000.00 

$515,007.28 

Of course, no approximate statement can be reared 
from this list of figures, partly approximated by 
the banks and partly estimated by the assignee. The 
condition of the accounts makes it appear as an inex- 
tricable confusion of figures and sums, which in 
some instances appear as assets and in others as lia- 
bilities. The confusion is maddening. 

Again, it must be remembered that the form of 
the collateral is debatable. Some banks have cus- 
tomers’ paper and other banks have instalment 
leases and there are hundreds of pianos back of these 
collaterals. Had a settlement been made these 
pianos in great bulk would have represented a large 
asset in the shape of future collections ; now they will 
represent a tremendous loss and may not bring in 
the final winding up more than 25 cents on the 
dollar. 

We submit the above figures without further com- 
ment, for there is no expert accountant on earth who 
can disentangle the maze, particularly as no definite 
estimate can be put upon the value of the paper or 
the value of the collateral back of it. 


Deficiency 


Additional liabilities estimated 


A Coe Proposition. 


The assignee of A. D. Coe, of Cleveland, and 
representatives of Steinway & Sons, Mason & Ham- 
lin and the Colby Piano Company had a meeting in 
Cleveland on Friday last, and an offer of 15 cents on 
the dollar was refused by the creditors. Thesched- 
ule filed showed assets of about $30,000; direct lia- 
bilities of $170,000, and we understand that the con- 
tingent liabilities are equal to the lattersum. The 
case, therefore, is apparently hopeless. 








HE many triends of Mr. H. B. Tremaine, of the 
ZEolian Company, will be glad to learn that he 
is recovering from his recent severe illness. It is 
not probable, however, that he will take an active 
interest in the business for some weeks to come,and he 
will probably spend the summer at White Lake fish- 
ing and regaining his health. Mr. W. B. Tremaine, 
of the Zolian Company, returned from his Western 
trip last week. 


ad 


HERE are some brainy men in the New York, 
Chicago and Boston trade associations. Why 
then do they not get together to arrange these three 
associations on a manufacturers’ basis, eliminate all 
dealers and others and combine in some way to do 
something to push along such a good thing as the 
piano business? The New York association is at 
present the only logical body as a body, and a few of 
our New York members could accomplish this great 
work if they would simply determine to do it. 

If the New York association will confer the privi- 
lege upon THE Musicat Courier this paper will bring 
about an amalgamation of the three bodies on a 
piano manufacturers’ basis. 


ned 


EWMAN BROTHERS, manufacturers of fine 
N organs, in Chicago, Ill., will in the fall place 
pianos bearing their name on the market. That this 
concern would doso was predicted a long time ago. At 
the present pianos are in course of construction, and 
from ali accounts these pianos will be built with as 
high an end in view as the organs produced by New- 
man Brothers. It will be fall, however, before they 
appear, and THe Musica Courier will give these 





pianos thorough tests. Newman Brothers would not 
put out poor goods or even mediocre goods, so we an- 
ticipate a pleasure in trying the first Newman Broth- 


ers pianos. 
oe. 


ESTIMONY in the Weber, Wheelock and Stuyve- 
sant piano companies affairs was taken before 
Referee Grosvenor S. Hubbard yesterday as to the 
facts that would cause a dissolution of the corpora- 
tions, Arnold, Green & Patterson represented the 
companies. 

From last reports it looks as though the companies 
will be able to clear themselves of financial difficul- 
ties and continue. Mr. Freeborn G, Smith is still in 
the field for purchase of the Weber Piano Company, 
and this may be consummated and become a part of 
the referee's report to the court. 


oF 


k. GEORGE W. TEWKSBURY, treasurer of tho 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, returned 
from Europe on the Normannia last Friday, and left 
for the West on Sunday. Mr. H. M. Cable, vice- 
president of the company, who is East, was here to 
receive him. Mr. Tewksbury will remain in this 
country until after the election, and in the meantime 
certain plans will be arranged by the company, the 
practical application of which will largely depend 
upon the result of the election next fall. 


as 


HE John Spies who gave a mortgage on some 
Third avenue property last week, and which was 
reported in THe MusicaL Courier of last week, is not 
of the Spies Piano Company, although he is a rela- 
tive of Mr. Henry Spies, the president of that concern. 
If you want to learn something about Harlem property 
you should spend an hour with Henry Spies, who 
was a pioneer in Harlem real estate speculations. 


aa 


R. RUFUS W. BLAKE, of the Sterling Com- 
pany, is on his way to St. Louis as a delegate 

to the Republican National Convention, which as- 
sembles in that city next Tuesday. Mr. Blake is for 
sterling gold and Sterling pianos, but has not ex- 
pressed any opinion on the subject of the prospective 
nominee, but he will vote for him, no matter who he 


will be. 
= 
HERE are optimistic men in the trade, or rather 
they are men who can look farther than the im- 
mediate, and can see that there is a future for the 
piano business. Such men are conspicuous at the 
present time, not alone by their fewness in number, 
but because they have done that in the past that en- 
titles their words to respectful consideration. They 
are the men who have developed their own busi- 
nesses and placed them on the secure foundation they 
now possess, They are the men who do but little 
talking and a lot of work. Among these few is Mr. 
John D. Pease, who, while admitting the depressed 
condition, has stable reasons, so far as his own busi- 
ness is concerned, for a hopeful outlook. He has 
gauged the opportunities for the Pease piano, has as- 
sisted in its development, has guided its destinies 
through these last three years, and, seeing the busi- 
ness the Pease Piano Company is doing to-day, is 
amply justified in feeling assured that the future 
holds still better things instore. It all depends upon 
the man. 
aaa 


O one familiar with the history of the trade dur- 
ing the past twenty years can fail toremark the 
fidelity of the Hazelton dealers to that instrument 
and the cordial relations that exist between those 
dealers and the house itself. Not alone is this an 
outward evidence of appreciation of an artistic in- 
strument, but a tribute as well to the fair dealing and 
business method of Hazelton Brothers. 

This perhaps has been one of the secrets of the 
unwavering success of the piano, but behind that 
there has been the excellence, the steady superiority, 
that makes the Hazelton a piano to swear by. Hazel- 
ton history gives the contradiction to that present 
day principle of making pianos as cheaply as possi- 
ble, for the public does not know the difference be- 
tween good and bad pianos. The public has shown 
it can and does discriminate, for the Hazelton piano 
is more widely appreciated to-day than ever before, 
and the Hazelton house is able to increase its busi- 
ness and reach out in new fields. The dealers make 
no mistake in being faithful to a piano like the Hazel- 
ton, for it more than repays that fidelity. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 
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R. THOMAS FORTUNATUS SCANLAN is 
going to have a new hat—perhaps he has already 
purchased it. I don’t know whether it will be a black felt 
derby or even one of blue, nor if it will be a straw, though 
my mind would lean to the latter, since Mr. Scanlan likes 
to keep his head cool. 
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To be sure there's nothing wonderful in the mere 
announcement of this fact, for Mr. Scanlan could buy a 
whole block of hat factories if he wished; but the story of 
how he acquired this particular chapeau is a bit so 
thoroughly characteristic in its humor and its cleverness, 
and shows so clearly how a mind, trained to think straight 
and call a fact a fact, operates that it is worth the telling. 

en ene 

For a long time, ever since the old New England ware- 
room on Tremont street was sold to the hotel syndicate, 
at a handsome profit to Mr. Scanlan, people have been 
speculating as to where he would locate the new ware- 
rooms. Everybody has had some ideas on the subject and 
most people knew more about it apparently than did Mr. 
Scanlan himself. Finally the Washington street building 
was decided upon, That is, everyone thought it was, but 
Mr. Scanlan, among whose chief characteristics are caution 
and reticence, would not give a definite answer. 

*n 2 * - 

Mr. H., M. Cable, of the C. C. O. C., was in Boston on 
Monday of the week before last, and so sure was he that the 
matter was settled that he said to Mr. Scanlan ‘‘ I'll bet 
you a hat you'll sign that lease on Tuesday.” ‘I'll take 
you, "replied Scanlan, and he did. 3 

. **n # *# 

When Tie Musica, Courter was closing the last form 
early in the afternoon of Tuesday, May 26, a telephone 
message from our Boston office announced that the matter 
was decided. When Mr. Cable opened his paper at 
the breakfast table at the St. Denis on Wednesday 
morning he chuckled and gave the waiter an extra tip. 
When he wrote his congratulations to Mr. Scanlan he 
learned in a most businesslike way that, though the af- 
fair was settled on Tuesday, the lease was signed on 
Wednesday. Thereupon Mr. Cable stroked his whiskers 
and thought to himself, though he hasn't said anything 
about it, that all the smart piano men are not located in 
Chicago. 
#2 a2# 

‘* You can say that we have been working full time right 
along and that we have enough orders on hand to keep us 
busy until September.” 
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A man, not a very big man to be sure, but still a piano 
man, actually said the above words to me when I met him 
on the street last week. I leaned against a convenient 
fire plug and shook him by the hand. For a moment he 
seemed to think that I doubted him, for he added: ‘*‘ That’s 
straight—on the dead level.” After a minute I recovered 
sufficiently to ask that, such being the case, he might 
oblige with a check for his advertising. He said he would. 
He hasn't. 

en 2 

The Morning Journal of Sunday last makes Mr. Chas. 
Dieckman, of Decker Brothers, say that bicycles have 
caused a falling off of $13,500,000 in the piano business 
within a year. Itis a journalistic feat to make Mr. Dieck- 
man, of Decker Brothers, say anything at all, at all, and 
the Journal should encourage the young man who wrested 
this statement from him ; but Mr. Hearst should also watch 
out that the young man hears aright and reports accu- 
cately, for I can't believe Mr. Dieckman said any such thing. 
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Nobody will dispute the Yourna/'s snake stories, for their 
writers are evidently sincere, but when it comes to the 
compilation of statistics based on actualities folks are apt 
to inquire into the truth of things. And there is no truth 
in the above figures. Why, $13,000,000 represents the en- 
tire cost of piano making in the United States for the year 
1895, and it is even doubtful if it reached that amount, 
Does Mr. Dieckman mean tointimate that the Decker Broth- 
ers business has been injured to such an extent by bicycles 
that they have virtually retired from the field? And has 








Your Best Friends 


Improve with acquaintance and don’t 
wear out. That’s the case with 


WEAVER ORGANS. 
The dealers who have handled them 
longest have the highest opinion of 
them, 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 
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the newly advertised *‘ Decker” bikes for sale on upper 
Broadway anything to do with the Deckers of piano no- 
toriety ? 
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When a man is under an extraordinary mental strain it is 
interesting to see how some insignificant detail will attract 
his attention and centre it upon the most trivial object. 
The day after Gildemeester & Kroeger failed I walked into 
Gildemeester’s office and all but trod upon a woeful looking 
kitten, a little two by four pussy, crouched by the side of 
his desk. It had wandered in that morning; it was a 
mongrel of mongrels; its coat was mussed and its eyes 
were gummy, but it had evidently been well fed, for it was 
purring for more than it was worth and ‘Gill,” in all his 
troubles, stopped to fondle it. He has Southern blood in 
him, has ‘* Gill,” and he christened the waif *‘ Good Luck,” 
and keeps it by his chair. 

es *# 8% 

A short time ago my much esteemed collaborator, Mr. 
Poccet, in one of his breezy letters, asked for the name of 
a man in the trade who could fill certain specifications that 
he outiined. I don't know how many answers he has re- 
ceived up to date, nor if he will make them known, but I do 
know that if I were asked who I consider the best retail 
piano salesman in New York—a salesman who is not a 
member of the firm—I should unhesitatingly answer Mr. 
A. C, Cox, of Steinway’s. 

se *# * 

Few people who come into contact with Mr. Cox know 
that he is still a very young man—in his early thirties as 
years go—for his whole manner and bearing would in- 
dicate an experience and knowledge of the world in gen- 
eral, and the piano world in particular, that go with a 
much older man. He has been with but two piano houses, 
Chickering & Sons—where he rapidly worked his way up 
from an ‘‘ outside” man to manager of the retail de- 
partment—and Steinway & Sons. 

sn ne” 

Did you ever hear him ‘‘try” a piano? It's wortha 
trip to Steinway Hall for any salesman, as an object les- 
son—if only to see how far better equipped is a piano sales- 
man who can play than one who has memorized a few 
**tuners’ runs” and a fixed set of modulations, which he 
will usually defend by explaining to the average customer 
by telling hiriT it is better to “‘ try ” each piano just alike, so 
the differences in the individual instruments become ap- 


parent. 


His position and inclinations bring him into contact 
with a class of people to cater to whom a man must have 
special qualifications, and it is the possession of these qual- 
ifications that makes of Mr. Cox the particular success that 
he is. 
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AWAKENING AT LAST. 
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T is an opeu secret that one of the problems the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New York 
and Vicinity has undertaken to solve is how the East- 
ern manufacturers can stem the Western tide and 
recover a part of what has been lost. The fact that 
the East admits thus the growing power of the West 
is initself surprising. That an effort should be made 
to meet that power with superior strength is still 
more surprising. 

There are, as we have pointed out time and again, 
Eastern piano makers, with a clear understanding of 
the general conditions and opportunities of the trade, 
that have organized their businesses to meet the 
modern demands in every respect, and are doing 
business on modern lines and in direct competition 
with their progressive Western brethren. But they 
are in a minority, and so far as New York is con- 
cerned are not representative of the trade as a body. 
The majority has been content to drift along, utter- 
ing at times a feeble and ineffectual protest against 
the loss of position and bewailing the decadence of 
the trade. 

So far this movement to fight fire with fire, so to 
speak, is only in the preliminary and talky stage. A 
committee of the whole is receiving suggestions from 
itself and advising itself how to doit. The fact that 
the organization is proposing to do the thing, what- 
ever it may be, makes it extremely doubtful that any 
plan with a-semblance of success will be evolved. 
The association has not hitherto been successful in 
instituting a reform in itself, and the prospects for a 
well defined plan and concerted action in its execu- 
tion are decidedly slim. And supposing a plan were 
decided upon, how would the association go about 
its execution ? 

Could the P. M. A. of N. Y. and V. substitute pater- 
tialism for individual effort, and reform the factories, 
the working forces, the methods of the various firms 





interested? Could a uniform energy with the neces- 





sary brains be secured? Could the discordant notes 
be harmonized? And finally, does anyone suppose 
that where the association in all its strength failed 
in its campaign against the trade press it can stic- 
ceed in coping with the vigorous industries of the 
West? 

The Eastern manufacturers who find their trade 
slipping away into the hands of their Western com- 
petitors can do nothing save by individual effort. No 
concerted action is possible where so many of the 
interested ones must practically start afresh and on 
new lines. The association has accomplished noth- 
ing so far, and it is not to be believed that it can 
successfully solve such a problem as this. 

The Eastern firms, whether in New York or Boston, 
that are holding their own to-day are taking no part 
in this scheme. They have no sympathy with it. as 
progress can have no sympathy with retrogression. 
The one hopeful sign, and the only one, is that the 
repeated warnings of Tuk Musical Courier on this 
subject have awakened the Eastern men te a slight 
understanding of the situation as it really exists. If 
more is accomplished it will be by a modernizing of 
individual methods, factories and forces. Associated 
action is chimerical to the last degree. 








Keller Brothers & Blight. 


UNE 3 Mr. John I. Davenport, as receiver for 
Keller Brothers & Blight, Bridgeport, Conn., was 
granted permission to continue the business, the court 
setting October 1 as the time for presenting all claims 
against the concern. It looks as though Keller Brothers 
& Blight would pull through in spite of the internecine 
fight that dates from the World’s Fair in Chicago, in 1893. 
At the time of writing the whereabouts of Mr. H. M. Blight 
are not known. 


CURRENT CHAT AND CHANCES. 


Be 

Frank J. Larkin, formerly of Larkin Brothers, Pittsfield, 
Mass., with headquarters at Holyoke, has commenced busi- 
ness on his own account at 42 Division street, corner Cireu- 
lar avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. vo 





Articles of incorporation of the Darrow-Pattison Music 
Company have been filed with the county clerk, and the 
company will succeed to the music business of L. R. Dar- 
row at San Diego, Cal. The mcorporators are L. R. Dar- 
row, W. D. Pattison, Charles Collier, C. W. Stults and 
J. E. Parker. 


2s * 

E. E. Salisbury, late of Salisbury & Brothers, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., has arranged to open a music store in Cripple - 
Creek, Col. He will handle a full line of musical instru- 
ments and musical merchandise. 

2s *# * 

The sheet music and small musical instrument establish- 
ment of Marion Northup, Canastota, N. Y., is reported 
closed by the sheriff on judgment and execution in favor 

f t Northup. 
of Margaret Northup sigs 

The American Music Box Company, of West New York, 
manufacturers of the Triumph music boxes, have moved 
into their new factory. corner Third and Clinton street, 


Hoboken, N. J. 


22 # 

The bill amending the copyright law to permit criminal 
and civil suits for unauthorized performances of musical 
dramatic compositions has been passed by the Senate, and 
will no doubt receive the President’s signature. 

** # 

J. B. Jenkins, who for years has been the able represent- 
ative of the Hobbie Music Company, has now gone into 
business for himself, and has formed a partnership with 
W. W. Hamilton, a business man of many years’ experi- 
ence. The style of the firm is Hamilton & Jenkins, and 
located at Bramwell, W. Va. They are selling the famous 
Conover, Schubert and Kingsbury pianos and the Chicago 


Cottage organs, 
8 & s*+* 


E. A. Muller, dealer in sheet music and musical mer- 
chandise, Brenham, Tex., is reported to have made an 


assignment. 
*#e# 


The firm of Given & Littlefield, recently formed for the 
purpose of conducting a music store in Old Town, Me., 
has been dissolved, B. F. Given purchasing the interest of 
J. W. Littlefield, and will carry on the business alone. 

ss # 

The firm of Newhouse & Lueteka, music dealers, Terre 
Haute, Ind., have dissolved partnership. The dissolution 
was brought about by the assignment of a Cincinnati piano 
company, whose representatives they were. 

ss 

Local Alliance No, 6, Piano Makers, bas requested the 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners to recog- 
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nize its cards in order to work in shops under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Brotherhood, while the piano makers are will- 
ing to permit carpenters to work in piano factories. 

se” 


Geo. L. Nichols was appointed last week referee in the 
case of Haas v. Swick. 
/ ** # 

J. O. Brzezinski, Waterbury, Conn., is in new quarters 


in 294 South Main street. 
** 


Belton Lefturch has opened a piano store in Dan, Tex. 
*e* *# 

S. F. Watson, Richmond, Ind., bas opened a store there. 
**# * 


Richard Menzel, of Plainfield, N. J., was married on 
Nevember 7 to Mrs. Jeannette Bryan, of Brooklyn, and the 
announcement was made June 3. 

** * 

Sixteen thousand six hundred and thirty dollars is the 
reported loss to the music dealers in the late St. Louis 
cyclone. This loss is on buildings of dealers, their resi- 
dences and stock out on rent and sale. 

*e * 

The fire of a week ago that occurred to the premises of 
the Detroit Music Company, Detroit, Mich., damaged the 
concern to the extent of $5,000 ; fully covered by insurance. 

* *# 

Frank Butler, formerly of Sanders & Stayman, Wash- 

ington, D. C., is now with the John Church Company. 
** * 

The mother of Mrs. Davenport, wife of Mr. John I. 
Davenport, of Davenport & Treacy, Stamford, Conn., is 
named as a beneficiary under the will of the eccentric 
Richard Tighe, who recently died leaving $2,000,000. The 
lady is living in Stamford, Conn. 

*e7 

Mr. John A. Norris, of the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
was in Montreal, Canada, the early part of this week, and 
will probably reach Boston by Saturday. 

sen 


The H. B. Stevens Company, Boston, Mass., has dis- 

charged a mortgage for $2,534, dated July 15, 1892. 
*s ® 

Chas. Peterson, Falls City, Neb., has given a chattel 

mortgage for $300. 
se 

Application was made June 1 in the Supreme Court by 
A. Fred Silverstone, assignee of the Benjamin Hitchcock 
Publishing Company, for a final settlement of the ac 
counts of the assignee. About fifty creditors of the defunct 
company were in court by counsel, and all, it is said, had 
a grievance to ventilate. The accounts will be sent to a 
referee. 

A. J. Appell, attorney for Harry Carpenter, one of the 
creditors, said that his client was not satisfied with the 
+ management of Assignee Silverstone. The value of the 
assets of the publishing company, he said, had been 
placed at $600,000, and the actual cash in hand was only 
$6,000. Mr. Carpenter's claim amounts to $1,100, and the 
claims of the other creditors aggregate several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Appell said that after the failure of Hitchcock, 
Silverstone invested about $44,000 to carry on the music 
stores founded by the former. This money was vested in 
stock, such as pianos, mandolins, guitars, &c., and fora 
year after the failure the assignee continued to conduct a 
general trade in music and musical instruments. Mr. 
Appell said there could be no doubt that Silverstone had no 
right to do this, and he proposed to inquire into it. 

Appell said further that Silverstone had failed to reinsure 
certain hotel property belonging to the company, which 
was worth not less than $200,000. The property caught 
fire and burned down, and the creditors are now losers to 
that extent. 

Michael Fennelly, attorney for the assignee, declared 
that there was nothing dishonest in Mr. Silverstone’s man- 
agement of the property. He might have shown bad judg- 
ment in some of his dealings, but he had always acted in 
good faith and for the best interests of the creditors. The 
assets of the Hitchcock Publishing Company, he said, were 
probably about $75,000. They had been placed on paper 
as valued at $600,000. but these figures represented parcels 
of real estate in New Jersey, mortgaged up to the ears, 
and tracts near the Palisades, which had been purchased 
by Hitchcock on contract. 

Sidney J. Cowen was later appointed referee in this mat- 
ter by Judge Beach of the Supreme Court. 

** # 

Mr. E. T. Paul, the music publisher, formerly of Rich- 
mond, Va., is now located at 20 East Seventeenth street, 
this city. 

*s # 

J. Maulbetsch Monday secured a judgment for $144.41 

against Victor S, Flechter. 








YOUNG DYER MARRIED.—The wedding of Mr. Edward R. Dyer, 
son of W. J, Dyer, of St. Paui, toa Miss Crittenden, of Minneapolis, 
was announced for yesterday, June ¥. Young Dyer, who is a gradu- 
ate of Williams College, is now with W. J. Dyer & Brother. 
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Ferdinand Kraft. 
ERDINAND KRAFT, piano repairer and tuner, 


one of the oldest in Chicago, died in that city June 1. 
His son will carry on the father’s business on Clark street: 


Carl B. Sachtleben. 

Carl B. Sachtleben, of Berlin, Germany, and one of the 
oldest piano makers in Germany, died there on May 31 
last. His inventions were numerous. He leaves a large 
fortune. 


Richard Gruener. 
Richard Gruener, who was the proprietor of a music 
store up to three years ago in New Albany, Ind., died last 
week at his home in that city at the age of 51. 


Unusual This. 
T rarely occurs that several musicians append 
their names to a testimonial endorsement of an instru- 
ment. The following from Charleston, S. C., is an excep- 
tion and carries with it unusual weight : 


CHARLESTON, S. C., May 7, 1896. 
Messrs. Strich & Zeidler, 134th Street and Brook Avenue, City: 
DEAR SIRS—We have had the pleasure of giving some of your 
instruments athorough test and trial, and find them to be first class 
in every respect. The tone is round, full and sympathetic, the sing- 
ing quality is remarkable; the touch is delightful, light and wonder- 
fully responsive ; the workmanship is superior in every respect; du- 
rability is unsurpassed ; the instrument stands in tone remarkably ; 
the case work and the designs are all that can be desired. We corti- 
sider your instruments equal to anything now offered in the market. 
Wishing you every success, we remain, Yours truly, 
O. Mueller, organist ; Prof. J. A. C. Dauer, organist First 
Presbyterian Church; T. P. O’Neale, organist Huguenot 
Church; J. G. Hugurlet, organist Chutch of the Holy 
Communion ; F. W. Ortmann, organist of St. Patrick’s 
Church ; Phillip May, violinist. 














Haines’ Factory Resold. 

0* Tuesday, June 2, Mr. George F. Johnson, a 

real estate operator, purchased the entire premises 
of the old Haines Brothers factory. The price paid was 
$200,000, which gives the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany a margin on their financial ventures in this property. 
A mortgage of $100,000, it is stated, was immediately taken 
by the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, thus showing 
their faith in Harlem property. Mr. Johnson, it is alleged, 
will interest himself in the new concern of Haines Brothers 
(incorporated). This places them in good position. It is 
learned that some portions. of this huge factory will be 
rented to desirable tenants, and that the business of Haines 
Brothers (incorporated) will be run in a business way. 

It is pleasant to record this good fortune to Haines Broth- 
ers (incorporated), which is a distinctly new concern and 
not to be confounded with the old firm of Haines Brothers. 
It will be remembered that Napoleon J. Haines erected the 
factory eight years ago at a cost of $160,000, and the 
ground, 200x200, cost about $75.000 more. By this resale 
at $200,000 Mr. Haines escapes a deficiency judgment of 
$50,315 in favor of the Manhattan Life, which was possi- 
ble, as their claim was $122,215, and at the forced sale the 
factory was bid in by the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company for $71,900. 


in Town. 
gary the trade visitors to New York the past 
week and those who called at the offices of Tue 

Musica Courier were: 

H. M. Cable, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

G. W. Tewksbury, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. E. Walters, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. Ambuhl, Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Mason, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

E. B. Richardson, Richardson Piano Case Company, 
Leominster, Mass, 

S. S. Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. L, Thayer, Fort Wayne Organ Company, 
Wayne, Ind. 

W. H. Johnson, Halifax, N. S. 

A. M. Wright, Manufacturers Piano Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Chas. H. Becht, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, 
N.Y. 

F. Stieff, Baltimore, Md. 

R. F. Gibson, Otto Sutro & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

John C. Haynes, Boston, Mass. 

Geo, W. Furniss, Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Walter M. Bacon, White-Smith & Co., Boston, Mass. 

C. A. Woodman, Boston, Mass, 

F, E. Speer, J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. B. Bayley, Washington, D. C. 
F. Bowers, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill. 


Fort 





J. 
P. 


P. Gibbs, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Henry Behr’s Plans. 


R. HENRY BEHR, who will in the fall retire 

from the firm of Behr Brothers & Co., to begin 

manufacturing on his own account, is at work making 
the necessary preparations. 

‘I will have my factory in Newark,” he said to a repre- 
sentative of Tue Musicat Courier a few days ago, ‘as I 
believe that city to be an excellent point for manufacturing, 
Workingmen like it, as it offers them all the advantages 
they can get elsewhere. There are unsurpassed shipping 
facilities, and last, but not least, it is near enough my 
home in Montclair that I need not spend a great portion of 
my day in going to and from my business. 

** | have not secured my factory yet, but I shall get one 
that offers the best advantages from my point of view. 
Nor am I ready to announce the corporate title under 
which I will operate nor the name of the piano I shall put 
out. 

‘IT am going to make a commercial piano, for I believe 
there is a wide demand for it, and I will bring my many 
years of practical experience to make it as good a commer- 
cial piano as there is on the market, and I expect to have 
the best one of course. 

‘‘I shall make a point of its standing long in tune, as I 
find the greatest complaint among the dealers is that the 
commercial pianos will not stay in tune. 

‘*T have a splendid scale, and all my case designs will 
be artistic and new. I will not neglect any of the essential 
points in construction, and I will turn out as good a piano 
as can be turned out for the money. 

“I have studied the wants of the dealers at short range, 
and I propose to give them the piano they want. 

‘As has been stated, differences on questions of policy 
lead to my withdrawal from Behr Brothers & Co., and I do 
so absolutely. I am anxious, too, to create a business for 
my son, and that consideration has influenced me in the 
step I have taken. 

‘‘No; I shall not send out traveling men. I will makea 
piano that will sell itself. I am.sure of trial orders from 
many dealers, as many as I would care to sell to, and I am 
going to give them a piano that will astonish them, one 
that a trial order will insure succeeding orders. I shall do 
a cash business entirely. My visits to the dealers have 
convinced me that more than you would think can pay 
cash for commercial pianos, and as I know what that class 
of dealers desires in the way of such a piano that is the 
class I am catering to.” 

Mr. Behr expects to have his factory in operation by 
October, and is extremely confident he can make a marked 
commercial success of his venture. His efforts will be 
watched with interest. 








Music Publishers in Session. 


HE annual meeting of the Music Publishers’ 

Association of the United States was called for 10 
o'clock yesterday in the Gilsey House. It was after that 
hour when the session opened. President J. F. Bowers, of 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago, presided. The other officers—G. 
L. Spaulding, vice-president, New York ; Chas. B. Bayly, 
secretary, Washington, D. C.; E.S. Cragin, treasurer, 
New York—were all present. 

Reports of committees were first read, and later in the 
day the copyright question came up for discussion. The 
copyright question is the main business of the association. 
A full report of the proceedings will be given in Tue Musi- 
ca Courter of next week. 





HE trade is permeated with suspicion and satu- 
rated with rumor. Recent failures have set 
tongues wagging and heads shaking with prophecies 
of evil events still tocome. These are justified to 
some extent, but not to the degree they have gone. 
The general situation is bad enough, but not so bad 
as some would make out. Every failure that has oc- 
curred has been pretty well discounted. There has 
been no failure as yet far reaching in its effect on 
the trade, for even the Smith & Nixon failure did not 
disturb the trade balance greatly. The Weber failure . 
was not far reaching, for the Weber and its allied 
pianos made no conspicuous figure in the wholesale 
trade. Nor does there appear to be anything to 
warrant the predictions that have been freely made 
regarding some houses that have hitherto been re- 
garded as towers of strength in the trade. The 
weaklings, like the Muehlfeld & Haynes concern, are 
going, and those of that class remaining can hold on 
‘but a short time longer. Regrettable as their going 
may be they do not affect the trade materially. It 
would be found, if the inside facts could be made 
public, that the strong houses in the trade are well 
prepared to cope with even a more protracted season 
of general depression. This is true of some of the 
leading houses and probably true of all. These 
‘strong houses will come through this period stronger 





‘than ever. There will be no great trade catastrophes, 
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TOO MUCH-—TOO LITTLE. 


—— 





CINCINNATI, June 6, 1896, 
Dear Musical Courier : 
T was so dull in Chicago and in the suburbs, such 
as Rock Island, Davenport, Kalamazoo and 
Omaha, last week that I came down here, where they 
are having lively times. There are five piano ware- 
rooms here now in one block since the Steinway 
house opened up on its own account, and two others 
a few blocks below, and I don’t count the Smith & 
Nixons, because an assignee isrunning that, although 
there are so many piano concerns now run by assign- 
ees and receivers that they might as well be made 
part of the legitimate trade. However that is, 
Iam sure there is considerable trade right in this 
smoky city, where pianos are in steady demand, and 
where a number of small dealers on side streets are 
also making a fine but precarious living, if they can- 
not also tune. ; 


*** 


And so my friend Mr, Gildemeester and Mr. Jack 
_ Haynes have also been compelled to bow to the in- 

evitable. Many a neat little hint on dealers and 
agencies have these two men given to me in my 
checkered career asa piano traveling salesman. I 
remember on one occasion when Gildemeester was 
selling Chickering pianos in the Allegheny mountains 
I met him in a little town where a concert had to be 
given before the piano could be sold. Gildemeester 
sat down and played the solo ‘‘ The Lord is my Re- 
ceiver” but it turned out somewhat differently. 

Mr. Haynes was at one time the happiest man in 
the piano trade, because his name was not spelled 
Haines, but I could never understand why. When 
he traveled around among his agents he was the 
easiest person in a crowd, even when he was crazy to 
get notes and acceptances out of the dealer. But 
he told me once—I remember now, it was on a train 
going from Scranton to Wilkesbarre—that he would 
rather hustle than be rich. It looks now as if he had 
accomplished the idea. 


I don’t know Mr, Muehifeld at all, but expect to be 
introduced to him lateron. From what I learn his 
name was somewhat against him on a piano, because 
some people, instead of pronouncing it mee/, as it 
should be, pronounced it mu/e, as, he says, it should 
not be. 


I saw a letter to-day from a Boston clubman, in 
which it was said that Mr. D, McKee was sending 
Doll pianos out to clubs and musicians to take the 
place of Mason & Hamlin pianos. How cana Doll 
piano ever take the place of a Mason & Hamlin? 

* ee 

Well, as I started in to write some things to you 
about Cincinnati,I think you expect me to do so. 
Do you know the pianos sold here outside of Cincin- 
nati make? Not so many makes when you come to 
think of it, especially since Smith & Nixon went 
overboard. There are Steinway and Chickering and 
one firm here keeps the Knabe, but sells the Hallet & 
Davis and the New England. Then the Emerson is 
handled here by Wurlitzers, who are also old friends 
of the Behr. 

Hocketts’ house here have the Chickering and the 
Conover and Kingsbury, and besides those they sell 
the Steck and the A. B. Chase, and at Columbus they 
sell many A, B. Chase pianos. Besides these they 
also transact Sterling business. 

The Everett and Harvard are, of course, made 
under Cincinnati auspices. Baldwins have a fine line 
of their own and continue to doa large Fischer trade. 
That's about all, so far as outside makes go. Nota 
big place for most of the big piano producers of 
either East or West; but the market is a fine one; 
the town is full of music and it consumed at onetime 
more than any other city the Decker Brothers piano 
when Baldwins pushed it. Baldwins in fact did it 
all; everybody knows that. 


ad 


** * 


The Smith & Nixon failure is a thing no outsider 
can find anything out about. You may have seen 
the local papers which a few days ago published a 
statement of the assignee, but there is no inside news 
to be attained. As you wrote to me to Chicago that 
I should always keep my weather I open for news 
eye do so, but do not happen to succeed here in these 
fearfully complicated Smith & Nixon affairs. 

By the way, a piano man told me to-day in the Gib- 





son House, at the over decorated bar (we were taking 
a drink of clysmic), that Smith & Nixon were not ac- 
quainted with Steinway & Sons until Mr. Gildemees- 
ter introduced Crawford and Ebersole. I could 
hardly believe that; but it may be true. It always 
appeared to me that Mr. Gildemeester was not very 
well acquainted at Steinway’s, for he told me once 
that he had never been in Steinway Hall. Maybe 
that was before the time. . 


Some one also told me here that Mr, James Glenn, 
who is one of the friends of Crawford and Ebersole, 
had said that he had advised them that they should 
not go into the piano business again, as it was too 
long winded. Not so bad for Mr. Glenn. 


I want to say right here, before I forget to remem- 
ber it, that if piano manufacturers wish to see some- 
thing original in upright case designs they had better 
take an Adams street car marked Sangamon and get 
out at the corner of Washington Boulevard (this is in 
Chicago) and take a good, long, observant, critical 
look at the pianos in Geo. P. Bent’s factory on the 
corner indicated. It is not time wasted; it is a net 
gain, for they are absolutely, entirely new in design 
and in outline even, and there is something to be 
learned by going there. Mr. Bent will probably not 
thank me for inviting piano manufacturers to visit 
his factory, but he is a courteous gentleman, and 
that makes a reception there very safe even if a man 
is a piano manufacturer. 


The other day I had a session with a piano manu- 
facturer, and he showed me a list of pianos sold by 
his traveling man in a certain stated period. I think 
the total amounted to some 400 pianos. He did this 
to impress me with the idea that the traveling man 
was not doing as well as he, the manufacturer him- 
self, could do. A few days later! met the traveling 
man, and he showed me the list of sales he made 
covering the same period, and the list was just 
double as big, being 800 pianos. Of course I, being a 
traveling man, believe the traveling man’s story. But 
why did the manufacturer not do him justice? May- 
be it was a hint to me to be selling more goods. But 
how can I sell pianos when no one will engage me ? 
I may go into the buycicle business yet. I would get 
tired soon, eh? 


#2 * 


I never see or hear a word regarding Mr. Wheelock. 
What has become of him? He was always a sensi- 
tive man, and I suppose his troubles have driven him 
right into the shadow, out of the light. Down here 
they have about decided that Freeborn Garretson 
Smith will get the Weber pianos and then strike out 
as a maker of one of the great artistic pianos, and in 
that case he would of course be compelled to cut 
away from the Steinways, who sell his pianos now in 
Philadelphia, and whose pianos he sells in Kansas 
City in a mighty fine store. Of course it is all guess- 
work, and therefore I am safe in guessing that Mr. F. 
G. Smith has all the monzy necessary to go to work 
on this great scheme; but if, as THe Musicai 
Courter said, and as Mr. Wheelock at the Weber 
creditors’ meeting repeated, that no piano manufac- 
turer identified with cheaper pianos can be successful 
as a maker of a high grade piano, how can Mr. Smith 
risk the thing with the Weber piano, and Albert 
Weber alive besides, apt to make a Weber piano at 
most any time. I am contending all the time that 
F. G. is too cute to try that, although he may be 
figuring with a lead pencil. 


* 2 


Have you ever gone over the leading failures of 
late in the piano trade? They don’t amount to any- 
thing great after all when you come to consider. 
Let me see if I can remember. 

Weber, Wheelock, Stuyvesant. 

Briggs Piano Company. 

Smith & Nixon and Coe combination. 

Gildemeester & Kroeger. 

Haines Brothers. (The old man’s business, I mean.) 

Muehlfeid & Haynes. 

Nobody in Chicago at all and only one house in 
Boston, that had no business to fail. From all I learn 
there was no reason at all for Briggs to fail. 


These are all the failures since ‘way back when | 


Hardman, Peck & Co. failed, and they have already 





paid off a large part of their indebtedness, I see in 
your paper. 

Oh, yes, there is the Keller Brothers & Blight Com- 
pany; but that was a small failure. Doesn% seem 
to me as if it all amounted to much. 

ss 

There have been too much energy, too much work, 
too much attention, too much brains and too much 
business in the piano trade to phase it with such a 
beggarly list of failures. After this little flurry of 
talk and discussion is past no one will care to devote 
any more time to entertaining the failures, for they 
can all be traced to some definite cause after all. I. 
sat down with an Eastern piano man at the Bates 
House, in Indianapolis, last Wednesday, and he said: 
“My friend Poccet, let me show you. Weber, 
Wheelock, Stuyvesant? No capital for such a busi- 
ness, and no business for such concerns. That set- 
tled them. Smith & Nixon and their associe*es—no 
capital. Gildemeester & Kroeger—ne capital. Muehl- 
feld & Haynes—no capital. Old man Haines—stink.” 

Yours, M. T. Poccer. 








Renting. 

IDE awake retailers have seen the strength to 
their business of a large number of pianos on rent, 
and have given special energy to the development of this 
branch of their business. They have found it profitable 
where it had the proper attention, and was checked up "as 
elosly and collections made as promptly as on the instal- 
ment accounts. This is especially true of dealers whose 
pianos could stand the test of renting and were put out at 

fair rental figures. 

Take as an instance Sohmer & Co. in this city, who in 
addition to their fine retail business have some 500 pianos 
on rent and not one for less than $6 per month. Many of 
these have been steadily rented for along time. Sohmer 
& Co, find their rental collections prompt, possibly because 
they are systematically attended to. Sohmer & Co. are 
perhaps an exceptional case, though their renting business 
is indicative of what can be done with the right sort of a 
piano and by going to work the right way. The Sohmer 
piano, one of the most popular in all New York's retail 
trade, would naturally attract a renting custom as well as 
purchasing, and in that too it is probably exceptional. The 
staying qualities of the Sohmer have been so well demon- 
strated that it is as much a success in renting as it is in 
selling. ‘ 

But the instance of Sohmer & Co. aside, the renta Ibusi- 
ness, if cared for with the same solicitude that accom- 
panies every sale and the rentals kept up to a respectable 
figure, should be one of the sources of strength to every 
retail business. ‘ 





The AZolian in Rochester. 

HE olian agency in Rochester was placed last 

week by Mr. W. B. Tremaine with F. W. Pohl, who 

will push the sales of the instrument on the lines that have 

proved so successful in this and other important cities. A 

number of AZolian recitals will be given the coming season 

in a fine recital hall specially fitted up for that purpose. A 

large stock of AZolians has been sent to Mr. Pohl, including 
grands. 

Mr. Pohl is enthusiastic over the possibilities for busi- 
ness with the iustrumant, believing that it cannotonly be 
made a strony one in itself in a city of the size and 
wealth of Rochester, but will beastrong feature in attract- 
ing the best class of piano customers. As this has been the 
experience of every Zolian agent who has pushed it along 
progressive lines, and as Mr. Pohl has capital, energy and 
ability to advance its interests, Rochester should be an 
important centre for the A¢Zolian. 


5 | kecnbsseemitiaked a gentleman of 39, with 10 years’ cera. 

music business and thoroughly conversant w: its 
branches, position as manager, correspondent, bookkeeper or floor 
salesman. Can furnish unexceptional reference, and would place 
$1,000 or $2,000 with the business ifdesired. Address Diapason, care 
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Yes, times are hard and pianos hard 
for dealers tosell. Butthe difficulty 
is lessened if a customer is offered j 
av instrumenthandsowerinappear- 4 
; ; - . 

ance and more superior in improve- 
ments than a competitor can do. 
We have the instrument and can } 
prove it—only give usa chance to . 
try. 4 
4 
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BRAUMULLER COMPANY, 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 
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HE annual meeting of the Vose & Sons Piano 
Company took place on Wednesday last. James W. 
Vose, Williard A. Vose and Julian W. Vose were elected 
directors. Mr. James W. Vose was re-elected president, 
and Mr. Williard A. Vose treasurer. 
The Changes. 

The temporary Steinert wareroom is on the first floor of 
the Masonic Temple. The building formerly occupied by 
the Steinerts and immediately opposite is in course of 
demolition, and it will consume over a year to erect the 
new hotel to go in its place. Meanwhile all that neighbor- 
hood is torn up by the building of the subway, and there is 
no spot in Boston that can be more uninviting than the in- 
tersection of Boylston and Tremont streets. In the hot 
weather it will be like a sand ditch, and in the winter 
weather like a mud pool. No doubt the Steinerts will seek 
more acceptable quarters for their business. 

en 2 

The great move made by Thomas F. Scanlan to Wash- 
ington street, and the probability that this will divert much 
of the trade which must seek the most favorable thorough- 
fares on the general principle of adaptation, must neces- 
sarily have a direct influence upon the future location of 
piano warerooms in Boston, If Mr. Scanlan’s wareroom is 
to be the only piano wareroom on Washington street on the 
ground floor he will surely be on the ground floor in the 
Boston retail piano trade. 

Congratulations continue to pour in upon Mr. Scanlan in 
regard to his new warerooms. Many of the manufacturers 
and dealers have called upon him to express their opinion 
upon the latest move in the affairs of the New England 
Piano Company. 

Packing is going on energetically at the old stand, and 
by Monday, June 8, they expect to be settled in their new 
place. 

Already they have begun business in Washington street, 
the first piano having been sold from there on Friday—a 
lucky day—and for cash ; surely a good omen of what may 
be expected in the future. 

Mr. Scanlan has every reason to feel pleased with the 
expressions of opinion he has received as to his excellent 
judgment in this the last and most important move in his 
long and successful career. 

The New England Piano Company has sent out a notice 
of removal letter to its friends and patrons. 

enee 
To Travel or Not to Travel. 

Mr. F. I. Harvey writes: ‘‘In the last issue of Tue 
Musica Courter I notice an article stating that I am to 
close up my business at once and travel for the Trowbridge 
Company. Allow me to say through your columns that I 
have not the slightest idea of giving up my business, and 
that the only foundation for such a rumor is the fact that I 


Merl Piang 


HAS COME TO STAY. 








118 Boylston Street, 


contemplated making a wholesale trip for this company 
during the summer months. 
‘** Very respectfully, 
**# # # 

The Kennelly case brought by the Estey Company, of 
Boston, which was to have been heard on June 3, has been 
posiponed to Friday, June 12. 

Mr. S. A. Gould spent Decoration Day and the following 
Sunday at his cottage in Maine. 

a#e* e#e# 

The Merrill grand is coming along in fine shape and Mr. 
F. W. Hale feels there is every reason to believe that it 
will be a great success from the reports that he gets from 
the factory. 

Retail business has been moderate, but on the whole is 
about the same as for the corresponding month of last 
year. 


F. I. Harvey.” 


se 2 


The retail business of the Boston house of Mason & Ham- 
lin for May is 25 per cent. ahead of last year. 

They have done a large business this spring in renting 
pianos for seaside and summer cottages. 

a 

The business of the Emerson Piano Company pursues its 
steady but uneventful course. Orders come in daily, not 
in as large numbers as they would like to have them, but 
satisfactory under. the present conditions of trade in 
general. 

The Gramer piano has been received with much favor, 
and they expect it to be a great seller. 





John A. Norris. 

Born in New Hampshire, 1855. 

Organist for tweive years Bloomfield Church, Boston. 

Road, for six years as conductor of opera. 

Chicago, one year organist of Dr. David Swing’s church. 

Thicago, one year organist of Bishop Cheney’s Church. 

Traveler for Chicago Cottage Organ Company for two years. 

Traveler for Lyon & Healy for two years. 

Traveler for Mason & Hamlin Company now. 

HAT’S the business and professional record of 

[ John A. Norris so far as he has gone. It gives but a 

slight glimpse of the man, but the picture above shows how 

he looks afterit ali. He is a musician by inclination and 

training, a business man by adaptability, training, per- 
severance and success. . 

Cool, complacent, clever, comprehensive, careful, cau- 
tious, charming is John A. Norris, of the Mason & Hamlin 
forces. There's a sort of half bored look to the forehead 
and eyes, but this comes largely from the glasses, and every 
now and again it is relieved by a glimpse of white teeth 
that show from what may be called a ‘‘ good” mouth. He’s 
full of fun is this Norris, if you but know him and when he 
slounges around as though the weight of the world was 
upon him, it is not always so much because of his own cares 
as because of the woes of others, that he takes to heart as 
earnestly as though he were actually personally interested. 
Probably in the whole list of travelers there ’s not another 
one who really knows more about thé business when you 
come right down to business than does Norris. He's been 
everywhere, knows everyone, done everything that a 
traveler is calléd upon to do, from trafficking in jewsharps to 
acting as minister plenipotentiary for big houses in big 
doings and big undoings. He's not half so tired as he looks, 
and if only he would tell what he knows—well, well, well 





BOSTON. 


—but he won't. ’ 


Kirk Johnson’s Trial Goes Over. 


HE interpleader of the Chicago Cottage Organ 

Company to recover goods shipped to Kirk Johnson, 
of Lancaster, Pa., before his alleged embezzlement and 
failure, could not be reached on the court calendar last 
Friday, and goes over until the September term. Judicial © 
red tape hindered the reaching of the case. 





The Autoharp. 


S the summer vacation approaches the demand 
for the Autoharp increases. It is an instrument which 
fills a want exactly. It is light and compact in shape, easy 
of transportation, and bas musical possibilities sufficient 
for the requirements of the summer home, whether it be 
thecottage orcamp. As an accompaniment to the voice or 
other instruments nothing is sweeter in tone or harmonizes 
more perfectly. The prices are graded to accommodate 
the purses of all. 
Aldis J. Gery, who as an Autoharp solo player stands 
clearly at the head of his profession, is under the man- 
agement of W. B. Wilson, 28 East Twenty-third street, 
the Autoharp studio. A handsome and comprehensive 
brochure containing the press notices of Mr. Gery has 
‘been issued by Mr. Wilson recently. It contains favorable 
criticisms from about every leading journal in the country, 
which were obtained when traveling with Gilmore’s Band 
as solo artist and in concertizing during the past two years. 
A new aspirant for Autoharp honors is Miss Mabel Tay- 
lor King (the contralto singer who has just closed a most 
successful engagement at the Cuban Fair), Mias King is 
a pupil of A, J. Gery, and she is under the management of 
Mr. Wilson, who says he hopes to make an Autoharp 
queen of his King. He is always looking for kings and 
queens. 





Muehlfeld & Haynes Trouble. 


HE Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company, of 
Nos. 511 and 513 East 137th street, has made an ap- 
plication through Frank Muehlfeld, president, and Jack 
Haynes, treasurer, to the Supreme Court for the voluntary 
dissolution of the corporation, and Justice Andrews has set 
down the order to show cause for September 15. It was 
averred that the company had not sufficient means to con- 
tinue the business; that a judgment had been entered 
against it, and that others were expected. ‘ 

The company was incorporated on May 24, 1805, with a 
capital stock of $50,000, of which $22,900 has not been 
issued. The principal stockholders are Jack Haynes, $12.- 
600 ; Frank Muehlfeld, $11,000, and Oliver Peck, of Os- 
wego, N. Y., $8,000. The liabilities are $35,701, of which 
$8,508 are contingent for indorsements and lease of fac- 
tory ; nominal assets, $31,533, the principal items of which 
are: Accounts receivable, $18,365; materials, $10,000. 
Among the creditors are J. J. Lorschen, Paterson, N. J., 
$2,895; Parker, Young & Co., Lisbon, N. H., $2,217; New 
York Key Company, Peterborough, N. H., $1,856 ; Com- 
stock, Cheney & Co., Ivoryton, Conn., $1,804, and Oliver 
Peck, Oswego, $1,841. 

This trouble has come about by natural causes—shorten- 
ing of credit due to the times, inability of dealers to 
meet maturing obligations, and unsatisfactory volume of 
the kind of business that was profitable. 

It is unfortunate that Muehfeld & Haynes were obliged 
to admit insufficient capital to cpnduct their business. 
This has been the chief trouble since the start, and not 
the differences between Mr. Haynes and Mr. Muehfeld, 
which were simply those of judgment natural in men of 
unlike temperament. 

Mr. Haynes has been struggling for years, his handicap 
being want of capital. Perhaps he has made what must be 
called financial and business errors, but had he sufficient 
capital he probably would not have made these mistakes. 
Mr. Muehlfeld is agood piano maker and practical in the 
judgment of piano material for pianos of the price to meet 
competition. Perhaps there may bea way for a continu- 
ance of this business ; if so, it should be cleaned up and 
finances put in such shape that it can rum smoothly. 








The Roth & Engelhardt Actions are 
constructed upon the careful lines 
which govern the making of the. 
Actions for the most celebrated 
American Piano? 5 

F. Engelhardt was for many years 
foremaa of Steinway & sons’ 
Action Department. 


ROTH & ENCELHARDT, 


Office :114 Filth Ave , NEW YORK. 
Factory : ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 
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TRIP to Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Faribault occupies only a few days, and one can 
éven spend a part of the time in sightseeing. They are 
beautiful towns, every one of them, and well worth visiting 
by the uncommercial traveler with a view of knowing what 
the great Northwest is capable of accomplishing in a few 
short years. They have all fine drives, beautiful buildings, 
both public aud private, parks, well kept streets—much 
better, we are sorry to confess, than our much vaunted 
city of Chicago—and the ‘hotels are as handsome and as 
well kept as can be found in any of the Eastern cities. 
In short, there seems to be nothing lacking in the way of 
all the modern conveniences, even to the lighting of the 
streets in little Faribault by electricity, a dignity which 
even great Chicago has not arrived at at the present time, 
and, were it not so entirely out of place, we should like 
to make a few strictures on the management of this city 
which even the chief executive seems to overlook—that is, 
judging from a recent communication. 


Naturally one’s first stop on a trip such as has been 
mentioned would be Milwaukee. That city has suffered 
as much or perhaps more than any city in the West in 
the last few years, and is now in the throes of a strike, 
which has assumed very serious proportions and is not yet 
over with. 

Strange to say, and it is very encouraging at the same 
time, business is being done there by all the houses, though 
they could all do more without having their feelings hurt 
by the doing. 

The change in the Rohlfing concern has been so recently 
treated of in our columns that it is entirely useless to waste 
words or space in speaking of it. Mr. Munkwitz, the new 
member connected with the Rohlfing Sons Music Com- 
pany, is the son of a very wealthy man, knows much of 
the business, and is certainly an acquisition, but the bulk 
of the care will still remain on the shoulders of Mr. Charles 
Rohlfing. 

In visiting this house there is no evidence of any change 
and indeed it has hardly become a change as yet; they are 
still working on the books. 2 

Mr. James B, Bradford is one of the most successful 
members of the Milwaukee trade, and reports increased 
sales of first-class pianos each year, with no exception this 
present one. 

There is no change with any of the houses except a 
change of location. The Hallet & Davis branch has moved to 
Grand avenue from the East Side, and Charles F. Netzow, 
who had a store 'way out on Tevtonia avenue, has taken 





a store also on Grand avenue, and proposes to be in the 
swim, which he will be if he can muster enough courage 
to take a new and modern piano. As it is, his cheap 
pianos look better and have more style about them than 
the one he considers his best. 

** # 


St. Paul and Minneapolis may be treated together, since 
they are so closely allied as to be one place practically, 
but this opinion is not concurred in by either one of the 
cities as a whole, though the citizens speak of the rivalry 
as something that does not concern them personally, which 
seems to be quite a paradox. 

There was a rumor in Minneapolis that Mr. Paul G. 
Mehlin was to return to that city and resurrect the Mehlin 
factory, but nothing could be confirmed either for or 
against such a move, with the chances against it. 

The Anderson factory is running on about its capacity, 
and is turning out pianos that should make the people of 
that community proud of such an institution. Mr. John 
Anderson is preparing to draw a grand scale to the parlor 
size, which must be a good one if it is proportionately 
as good an instrument as his uprights. The new small 
upright, quite a number of which have been already fin- 
ished, is a beauty and has already made its reputation 
with local musicians. 

Mr. Earhuff has produced a few pianos in his factory at 
North St. Paul, and they can only be spoken of from hear- 
say, as we did not see them; but from what we can learn 
it is to be a cheap piano to be stenciled anything the 
buyer may desire. . 

The same old rumor that meets one at each successive 
visit to St. Paul again cropped up, viz., that Mr. Munger 
was about to give up his old store on Third street and 
remove to Sixth street. It is said that this time the re- 
moval will positively take place, and for Mr. Munger’s 
sake it ought to, as his surroundings are anything but 
pleasant, and one gentleman aptly described its appearance 
by saying it looked more like an old junk shop than a music 
store. 

W. J. Dyer & Brother, of both St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, are too well known in the trade to need any intro- 
duction or eulogy. They are easily the-leaders in both 
cities, and with their splendid plants, their great lines of 
goods, embracing the finest in the country, and their com- 
plete organization in every branch, it is easy to understand 
how they have achieved and maintained their enviable 
prominence. 

The thing that impresses one upon closer contact with the 
members of this house is that they combine conservatism 
with enterprise. They arecareful and yet also aggressive. 
The conditions of trade are not more favorablé in the 
Northwest than elsewhere ; indeed, nowhere have prudence 
and good judgment been more in demand during the last 
two or three years than here. But combined with this 
wise conservatism this house exhibits the energy and 
push so necessary in dull times as well as in good times. 

The business of W. J. Dyer & Brother is so classified 
as to have the close; careful oversight of the principals, 
and the whole appearance of both houses indicates a solid, 
level headed concern pushing steadily ahead. 

They state that business is slightly in advance of last 
year, and while they would like to do more, they are evi- 
dently getting their share. 

Messrs. Dyer & Brother deprecate the $5 per month 
system as unwise and harmful to the best interests of the 
trade. They take the ground that a person who cannot 





pay $10 per month for a piano is evidently not in a position 
where he can afford to buy one, and that to urge sales 


upon stich ple is a kind of forcing business which is 
liable to lead to trouble. 

They intimate, however, that in their opinion some manu- 
facturers are encouraging this kind of business, and are 
carrying such instalment paper ($5 per month) for their 
dealers. If such is the case it will probably become nec- 
essary for others to do so, and thus the practice might 
ultimately become general—a result which, if possible, 
— to be avoided. 

he leading instruments of Messrs. Dyer & Brother in 
the piano line are those with which they have been so long 
identified: The Steinway, Knabe, Ivers & Pond, Gabler, 
Kranich & Bach, Everett, Ludwig, and Smith & Barnes. 

They are widely known as importers and extensive 
jobbers of small instruments and musical merchandise. 
Their bicycle trade is also exclusively confined to dealers. 

Asked about their ideas of the future and the coming 
political conventions, Mr. Dyer said: ‘‘ We sha‘l have only 
one sound platform in all probability, and the election 
will be necessary to determine where the country is to 
stand for the next few years; but we believe it will be all 
right, and that after the election there will be renewed 
confidence and better trade.”’ 

ene 


The Conover Music Company has changed the manage- 
ment of its Minneapolis branch store. Mr. Ed. H. Walter 
is the new manager under Mr. Fischel, of course. Mr. 
Walter has an excellent reputation as a salesman and was 
connected formerly with Howard Farwell & Co. and recently 
with Foster & Waldo. 

To those who knew the condition of the Nathan Ford 
Music Company under Mr. Ford's management it is as- 
tonishing to them to know that to-day, under the name 
of the Conover Music Company, and under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Theodore G. Fischel, it is the second house 
in importance in the Twin Cities in point of volume of 
business, is sound financially, and is pushing ahead with 
the same untiring energy that characterizes its managers. 

Mr. Fischel must of necessity have good men to help, 
and ,is constantly looking out for new ones; but that is 
only a part of his business. If there comes a difficult 
case, he will spend all day to secure that one sale, and go 
any distance to accomplish it. He also realizes that to 
have the local musicians on his side is good policy. In 
this he is aided by having a beautiful building, a fine 
music hall and a number of well arranged studios for 
their use. A thousand things might be said in his favor, 
but the main thing is that he has made success out of 
nonsuccess. 

Messrs. Foster & Waldo should be mentioned, as they 
are one of the most successful houses in the two cities, 
have a large force of salesmen, and have capital, which 
enables them to compete successfully with any house. 
They carry a large and varied stock, and sell quite a large 
number of the new Chicago candidate for favors—the 
Singer piano. 

Faribault, first syllable fourth sound of a, second sylla- 
ble second sound of i, third syllable like bow in ramnbow, 
which is quite a new one on yours truly, but you learn that 
in St. Paul and have it corroborated in the beautiful town 
of Fairbault. Schimmel & Nelson are so far successful as 
to make‘a really magnificent upright and to have produced 
a grand piano which only requires a space as large as an 
upright: And it is a grand with all of its merits and a 
couple of points of superiority. The tone is all that could 
be asked for, the action, of which we had some doubts, is, 
so far as a superficial examination can prove, superior to 
an upright, with repetition qualities equal to a horizontal 
grand. There is only one point against it, and that is the 
tuner has to sit on the floor to tune it; but that is such a 
small thing as against its many virtues as. to sink into 
utter insignificance. It only wants capital and a proper 
amount of push to make the verti-grand a commercial suc- 
cess. ‘he concern of Schimmel & Nelson began in the 
very worst period they could have selected, but they have 
their capital unimpaired, carry all their own paper, and 
are in a position to push their business when the proper 
timearrives. Wemight add that some of the stockholders 
are rated in the millions. Mr. Schimmel is a genuine 
genius, and Mr. Nelson, besides being a practical piano 
builder, is a good business man. 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 





ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 





MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEHO. P. BENT. 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
' AND SANGAMON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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Novelty Musical Instruments. 
CuoRDEPHON, MECHANICAL ZITHER MANUFACTURED By CLAUS 
& Co., or Leirsic, Germany. 

VERYBODY is aware of the importance which 
E the Leipsic industry of mechanical musical instru- 
ments has acquired during these last years. It is surpris- 
ing what progress has been made in the manufacture of 
automatic musical instruments, and (at least the better 
brands among them) they are certainly an improvement on 
the old style musical boxes and hand organs. 

Only in string instruments it seemed impossible to attain 
any perfect results in trying to construct a mechanism to 
set the strings in vibration, applying at the same time a 
system of dampers to prevent the strings from vibrating 
fer too long atime. These difficulties always seemed in- 
surmountable, but not alone have they been overcome 
through the inventions of Messrs. Claus & Co., but also the 
zithers manufactured by that firm are furnished with a 
most ingenious mechanism, which regulates the duration 
of the strings’ vibrations according to the intentions of the 
composer, 

The surprise and charm one experiences when listening 
to one of these ‘‘ Chordephons” can hardly be described ; 
nothing has been overlooked, and by using specially made 
strings, which hardly ever need any tuning, even that pe- 
culiar sweet sound of gut strings as well as steel strings 
combined which the concert zither has the spellbound 
listener also discovers with the ‘‘Chordephon” of Claus 
& Co. 

Even the best among the mechanical string instruments 
have a wiry, confused and rattling sound, reminding one 
more of an old spinet or a Hungarian cymbal than a con- 
cert zither. The various kinds of accord zithers cannet 
be compared with the Chordephon, which renders perfect 
music and accurately as written by the composer, while 
with the former accords and melody rescund separately 
and successively. The Chordephon can be played by a 
crank as well as by a clockwork, also manufactured by 
Messrs. Claus & Co,, and which also can be used as a small 
driving power for exhibition cases, children’s toys, &c. 
Owing to the great quantities manufactured, the Chorde- 
phon will not be more expensive than the better kinds of 
accord zithers. 

Considering the excellence of their instruments, it is not 
surprising that Messrs. Claus & Co. have created a sensa- 
tion with their inventions, for which they have obtained 
several patents for nearly all countries. They have had 
nice offers for their American patents, but, their financial 





partner being a very wealthy gentleman, who for twelve 
years was a prominent business man of New York 
city, they are too well posted as to the value of their pat- 
ents for this country to entertain any propositions not 
sufficiently tempting. They will soon appoint a general 
agent for their goods in New York city, or open a factory 
here themselves, unless they sell their United States 
patents. 

We wish Messrs. Claus & Co. good luck, and we do not 
see any reason why their ‘‘ Chordephon” should not rapidly 
grow popular in this country and, after a while, turn out to 
become a most welcome Christmas or birthday gift. 

VISIT to the Behning factory not only reveals 
A considerable activity in operations, but also some 
very handsome styles in course of construction. 

The trade should understand that the Behnings are mak- 
ing more attractive pianos than ever, that there is a great 
improvement in the musical qualities, as well as modernity 
in case designs. The young men, with their long experi- 
ence as practical piano makers, have been able to 
strengthen the former weak points, the result being an in- 
strument that should add to the Behning reputation for 
excellent work and prove a popular seller with the trade. 

They, too, are conducting their business on careful and 
conservative lines, realizing all the difficulties they have to 
contend with, but so far they have had a steadily increas- 
ing trade. The trade in general knows of the obstacles 
the young men have had to surmount and there is a wide- 
spread feeling of admiration for their pluck, energy and en- 
terprise in carrying on their business so successfully. They 
have shown splendid executive as well as mechanical skill. 
They are turning out excellent pianos, are pushing them 
with energy and discretion, and the Behning name and the 
Behning business are assuming their old-time proportions. 





Behning Business. 





Important Novelty in Accordions. 


T the Leipsic fair, which was held from the be- 
ginning to the middie of March, a novelty in the 
accordion manufacturing branch claimed the general atten- 
tion of connoisseurs. It is a process patented by 
the accordion manufacturer Guenther Koerner, of Gera 
(Reuss), and by means of which one of the most important 
parts, the belly, is made of one piece of leather. Up to 
the present it was the habit to protect the corners of the 
mee) folds with brass tips. This, eee was only an 


bility of the corners of the belly can be guaranteed, but 
that also through their being rounded off they give a very 


to the accordion. The accordions manufactured in this 
manner have been named ‘‘ The Indestructible Hercules 
Accordions,” 





Braumuller in the East. 


HAT promises to be a most important arrange- 
ment for the Braumuller Company was consum- 
mated on Friday last and the M. Steinert & Sons Company, 
of New Haven, &c., will handle the, Braumuller pianos for 
the entire New England States. This arrangement not 
only places these goods in the hands of able representa- 
tives, but insures an output which probably could not be 
attained through any other medium. The initial order is 
being shipped. 

Regarding the general business of the Braumuller Com- 
pany it may be said that notwithstanding the very strong 
competition existing at the present time there has been a 
demand for the Braumuller pianos which has kept the em~- 
ployés active at the factory. ‘‘ We have not been working 
nights nor Sundays,” said Mr. Braumuller, ‘‘ but I am quite 
confident we have had our share.” During the summer it 
is proposed to make some changes in the case styles and 
other improvements are anticipated, so that when the fall 
business opens they will have goods which will attract at- 
tention. 











WwrErIohortD’s 


TESTED VIOLIN p CELLO STRINGS 


Guaranteed in ect fifth Ac’ ed the best 
in the world. Best quality of Violin * 
Co ee Se 
B’dl's of 30, $7.25 $5.50 $7.26 Doz., $3.60 
SPECIALTY : FINEST BOWS, 
RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 





“ats CHORDEPHON 


Mechanical Zither, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


CLAUS & 





Illustrated 


Catalogue. 
* 


sess THE CONVERSE ““* 


SOLID ARM BANJO 
FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 


% 
Will 1.0t 
Spring, Warp, 
Twist nor 
Break. 


*% 


RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





CO., 


Leipzig, Germany. 





Before You Buy a 
BOEHM FLUTE 


Ask for the price list of 
G, ULLMANN, in ADORF (Germany). 


Own manufacture. Full guarantee for pure 
pitch, easy speaking, neat finish 


STUART PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AH. STUART & CO., 


107 W. Canton St., 





The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able long 
fr note, is the 
«“ KALOPHON,”” ™extactured 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
re a of the instruments warranted, The 
“KALO iN” has forty-eight steel t 

metal patie ohiax and a very strong mechanism. 

Illustrated catalogue on Aemand. 





A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 


ACCORDEON 


yeaa 


FELTEN & cae Mulheim-on-Rhine. 


‘ 








HAMILTON S. GORDON, 133 Fifth Ave , NEW YORK. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York 
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LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


IEW ENGL 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,* °*O8S5 STREET: 


| Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New war 


N WANTED. 
SE ee ee 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ti. 


The World's Columbian Exposition. 


CHASE BROS, PIANO G0, | Qh csr comers sons 


Koéniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. 
—MANUFACTURERS OF-— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 














THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Ou Sé 
Ve Gh 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Avs. 








The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


(833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Ce, 1895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 


For over sixty years ue MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instrumen 
used by all Sreccless Pro ssors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world- wide 
be ann Sy and Sottinguiats cout could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


Manaus De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. 8. De La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, MR. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, Mk N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, MR LU] ST. ROMERO, 


mens ee but ye Coon it unnecessary to do so, as the ublic is well aware of the superior 

— the MABTIN GUITARS, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here ‘n 

the United States, tetaie rh Bae, They still stand this day without a4 rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and uareliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds ef Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


WEGMAN & CO, 
Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, WN. Y- 


—~—THE—— 


lied = MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 








THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. | 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
AX mail should be sent te the affice. 
Send for Catalegut.——> 

















Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Il. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


UPRIGHT PFrIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 


4171 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senp vor Our New CaraLocur, 


The SINGER, |Pease piano oo. F re spies Pan 


ee eee ee NMVVT FORE. bie MANUFACTURING CO., 
— MADE tine 
_ Ne. 248 Wabash Avenue, Lincoln. Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
sos Gaeieens aibcaee Gans: CHICAGO. mere Doe YoRE.— : 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ...*, non 


PIANOS. . 


our et eae 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 














* THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS JT A. Nos IN EVERY RESPECT. 
e a —8 


—et+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?4e— 





Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SOOO OOO OOO OOK 


Established in 1849. 


EMERSON | 


PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 
60,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonuble. 
Every Instrument Ful-y Warranted. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOG JE FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston Street, Boston. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





NOT BUY..... 


wi Finest HRCA 


BEA DEB? 
Pt when you can getit at about the same 
price as other organs are sold for. Intending pur- 
chasers should send to us for our catalogue, etc 


MILLER ORCAN Co.,' 
Please mention this paper. LEBANON, PA. 





KU PHONIEA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica, 


Cau be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, ete. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Priedrich-Listrasse 11. 
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IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
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NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. 4, 


XOOXOXOOX 














WASHINGTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


96 FIFTH AVENUE. |817 BROAD ornexr. 1226 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE |267 WABASH AVENUE.|1000 WALNUT STREET 5 
Address all Communications te Prineipal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





** Eufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers inconsequence 
of its peculiar construction 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 


STANDARD ACTION €O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


[SAAG L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bist Bighth St, Bast River 
NEW YORE. 











a . say ag Expositi ~ 
rd Violins, Viola 
sestlin 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & Bro.., Cooper Institute, NEW YORK, 
Viouw Makers & REPAIRERS 


Importers and 
Deaiers in 


GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, Cases, ITALIAN STRINGS, &c. 





INCORPORATES 18695 


FACTORY & OFFICE 


OT" @ PEACH STs 





Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS, 


ED EP 


with the Trade 
solicited. 


EP 


Secretary. 
ED 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


36 East 14th St,, socare, New York City. 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 
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ng CHL EMMER &C® 








CSSES ES UPON ):2 ., 


7 CaTAL OG UES ication. 









THE SCHIMMEL é& NELSON PIANO 00. 


FPARIBAULT,T, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strietiy High Grade 
"* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuFActurers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerary 144 Exvizasetu Street) 


WASLE & CO., =~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEV YORE... 




















GOR. MOTT &T., 
G. CHEVREL, 
and Maker of Artistic M. 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1680, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANOCD. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION ps 


WILLIAM TORK a BRO., Agente for United States and cosets, 8 nha 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“yay NEW YORK; 








square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Established 1852. 


, BEYER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


g, Piano Factory, 
a DRESDEN. 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE — 


LEHR nism ORGAN 





PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THEE LEBR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
Mere sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


7. Le oR & Co... Easton. Pa. 


Wears 





sal 
» | 
y 


S/S 
yA 
> al 

RAC roRY 9) , 


ONG fi 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & 0O,, Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO, Pacific Coast 
SAN cisco, caL & 
BOLLMAN BROS. & 00., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS 00,, New England Agents, \ 





HAVEN, CONN. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New Yerk. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





you cAN T 


a 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 202-298 1 Ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW “‘YORFE=z. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO,’S PIANOS. 


Established 1839. 
WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


Indorsed by the leading Artists, Schools, Conservatories and Convents. 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson pres, caer ; 


88 Hijth Avenue, New York; Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio; Main Street, 
Rock, A 


rk. ; 519 16th Street, Denver, Cot, ; 
925 Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. 


141 Street, Philadelphia ; 
é. FACTORIES : Boston, Mags. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 11 


147th St. and Brooke Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


6 W. 125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROU BSTsIHM WN. FT. 


THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warereoms : 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Faotery: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN Co., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich 








MALCOLM LOVE: PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal te any { 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


(3 We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PLANO Co., 


ding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
Removed to 


249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ed 
Type. ? 














R. W. Tanner & Son Mice 


MANUFACTURE 


Dolgeville, N.Y. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street, 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON #ST., 
OEIOCAGO, ITisXs. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = sv 


PIANO HAROWARE, 
Avenue D and 1ith Strect, 





NEW YORE. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO 60. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE INE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 


“Sta Piana Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
ANCIS CONNOR HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
| j ii ee i ae cITyY. 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 East 42p STREET. 


OLD VIOLINS 


Splendidly Imitated 


1. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MAD~ 
OF OLD wood, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 

















AND 
THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 
IT GIVE . YOU, witha ‘ect Piano and with- 
out gi, a particle D ttre baat eee: Raed. 
THE WER IMITATE THE RP, 
ZiTHER, WEANSO- MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIPF R without any 
tene from the instrument or with only the slightest 

tone, if desired 

GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

Cor, Washington Bout d & Sang 

CHICAGO, U, 8. A. 


KRANICH & BACt 
. PIANOS . 


sss tet nd Po 
years. 27 Illustra $97 lilustrated Cotaloaen toniched on af 


‘erms favorable. 
Warerooms, ‘wr Bas ee. 
Factory, from 283 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 28d Sts., NEW YORK. 





St, 





CER cis 














ra S CHWANDER 
Pianoforte Acton 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER & SON, 
Paris AND New YorK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 
wer t bones 
The trom B co. 
: was ohte ts 26 WARREN ST., - New YorK, 
celebrated Pen- Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New York Factory: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 





5 Kee 
nateray HitkOLD, 


=| POOLE PIANOS 


Ber soca 
OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, Dealers will find in them just what 
Manufacture as epecialty the acknowledgedly best they want. 


SLIDE TROMBONES, 
5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 





“sic "aes a” 
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WESSELL, NICKEL €GROSS 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NEW YoREB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS avo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 


; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rvoOoRYTonNn, CONN. 








SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 


‘CUNNINGHAM DIANO 





@ PIILADELP/Y/A. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT WRITE FOR CATALCGUE & TERRITOR 


ey ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
Grands. 


| Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1874, 














One of the greatest estab- 
| lishments of its kind onthe 
Continent. 

The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 


THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 


FOR BAND and ORCHASTHA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & CO., 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New York. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 




















WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAINES & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“HAIN FS” 


PIANO, 





Park Avenue, corner East 131st Street, 
NEW YOoR EK. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. °° *" Fiue and Reed. *" *' “° Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH! ORGAN MATHBHNIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first ciass. 
SAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847. READING, MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARI 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfec: instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon applicatiun. 

Musical Merchandise partment, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ;the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest ons only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIV-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUESs celebrated Violin Bows. 


HOUSE x DATS PIMNOCO.1 UT 7 MANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
526 to 696 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, H. ¥, 











Ittustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Straube Pianos. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY ~ 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL 


MERA 


For 57 years made on honor—sold on merit. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 








Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 











FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOIiNE, 
Factory of Musica! instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 

Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras, Illustrated price list free of charge. _ 

The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tos 
as well as their elegant and correct style 


The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 





A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 
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STHEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srzinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 











CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 





PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


MBALE* 


ILL., U. S.A. 





ALPMrRED DOLGE a2 Son 


—~- HIGHEST AWARD oe 


— ON —— 


EXHIB 


oO 
combining C 


T great Durabil 


process, by means 
CovVvszaRnRzD 


AWARD 
READS: 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 


F HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 


ompactness and Elasticity with 
ity, which is secured by a Patent 
of which the surface of the Felt is 


Wits FINE HBaAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hun A 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


eg 


110-112 East 13th Street. INE W YORE. 





STORY & CLARK 


PIANOS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





STARR PLANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 








THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








